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widely 
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Where 
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there's Soap 
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is known and served in every hostelry. Any “= Soap Suds you can get 


This is one of a series of seven advertisements which will 
accurately represent the fashions at stated periods between 
1780 and 1900. On completion in the March Number, 1904, 
the set will be sent free to any applicant. Address 


Mi ad 
ademas WATTER BAKER & CO., LIMITED ~eupinius 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS ‘3 JL Wit Soap 


THE W.B. ERECT FORM 


is built as you are built. It will develop your figure—bring 
out all its curves and graces—accentuate its natural beauties. 
Hygienic in its construction, all strain of lacing is removed from 
the sensitive parts of the body and thrown on the strong back muscles. 
The Erect Form is made with extended hip and deep reach over the abdo- 
men with the space between sharply cut away so as not to interfere 
with full freedom of movement. It is the one corset that is always best. 


Erect Form 919, For fully developed figures, Cut very low in the bust and 
very long over hips and abdomen. In white and drab a cloth and black 
sateen. Sizes 20to 36... . . i. +s ee 
Erect Form 929. A Long Hip Model for \ very stout women, built with heavy 
fan-front over abdomen to hold in undue stoutness. In white and drab coutil 
and black sateen. Sizes 20to36 .. . ss s oe 
Erect Form 926. For medium figures. Ve ry short hip and extremely 
long over abdomen. Of white and drab sterling cloth and 
black sateen. Sizes 18to30o . . . . $1.00 
Erect Form 930 is exactly like style 919, 
but is made of white and drab imported 
coutil, trimmed with wide fall of lace and 
ribbon bow. Sizes 20to 36. rae 
Erect Form 924. For medium figures. Low bust, long-over 
hips and abdomen, but not extreme. The best corset we have ever 
designed for average figures. In white and drab sterling cloth and 
black sateen. Sizes 18to36 . . . ees 
Erect Form 9Zi. For very heavy figures. Made with fan-front 


low bust and long hip. Of white coutil and black lasting cloth. 
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There are numerous other styles of the W. B. Erect Form, an assortment so 
comprehensive as to assure an absolutely exact fit for each type of figure. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct, mentioning his name and 
enclose price. We will see that you are supplied. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Dept. A 


377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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THE JOURNAL'S GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


When I said last month that | wanted you to 
« shower me with letters” | scarcely expected such a 
deluge! It makes me feel as though | owned a post- 
office to see the mail come in, but “the more the mer- 
rier.” And the books! If the letters make me feel like 
the owner of a post-office the piles of books which go 
out, neatly wrapped and addressed to my Club Girls, 
suggest a bookseller who is doing a rushing business. 
Haven't we had a good time, all of us, reading “*Cap- 
tain Macklin” and “The Virginian”? And we're 
going to have more good times, too, for | have another 
offer for you. “ Books again?” Yes. ‘Why more 
books?” Because so many generous-hearted girls 
have written me of their Chitames plans and their 
hope of helping out with holiday presents through 
The Girls’ Club. I have chosen two which are 

ially appropriate for Christmas— ‘The Blue 
Flower,” by Henry van Dyke, and “Letters from 
a Self-Made Merchant to His Son,” by George 
Horace Lorimer. Wouldn't anybody be glad to have 
either or both of them as a present ? 


- 

“The Blue Flower” is a beautifully bound book, one 
feature of which is its charming colored illustrations. 
I think that one of the greatest delights of Doctor van 
Dyke's stories is that one lays aside the book with a 
feeling that new and delightful friends have been made 
of the people who live among its pages. 
Can you guess why | chose “Letters from a Self- 
Made Merchant to His Son” ? Somebody says, “ For 
the brothers!" Surely! There are always brothers 
to be considered at Christmastime, but it is just as fas- 
cinating to us girls. Did you ever wish you could read 
an interesting letter which was meant only for some- 

y else? These letters are such “really, truly” 
ones that one has a guilty, prying feeling when reading 
them. Somebody has said, “It is the wholesomest, 
helpfulest and jolliest book of the year,’ and | think he 
was right. 
Do you want these books for yourself or for your 
friends? Write me, and I will tell you how you 
can get them. ‘ 

~~ 

Some of you have had letters from me in which | 
mentioned a splendid offer | had been promised | 
should be permitted to make on the first of October. 
It is all maleoad waiting for you. What do you think 
of $50,000 in cash to be given away, just as an extra 
reward for having made the most of one’s opportuni- 
ties? That is what is going to be done — and some of 
the Club girls are going to get some of it. It is divided 
in 3000 parts, some of it to be given each month this 
fall and winter. Of course, the great question is, 
“How can J get some of it?” Just write and ask 
me, and I'll tell you all about it. 
A lot of girls joined The Girls’ Club last month. | 
want to see more than double the number do so this 
month. Membership is for the asking, without price 
and without initiation, and its privileges and a 
tages are for all girl friends of The Journal. Only one 
qualification is necessary — a desire to make money. 
If you have that desire, just drop me a line and your 
name will be enrolled and you will receive all the 


details. Address 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 








MARK TWAIN’S PICTURES 


With regard to two of the photographs of Mark 
Twain, on pages 36 and 37 of this issue, a word of 
explanation is given here for which proper space could 
not be found in connection with the photographs. 


THE CAT IN MARK TWAIN'S LAP in one 
of the pictures is apparently a wonderful animal. 
Mark Twain says: “It is a porcelain cat, from a 
work by a great French sculptor, and is perhaps the 
only hand-made cat in existence that is perfect in 
form, in attitude, and carries in its face and eyes the 
right and true charm and spirituality of its race. 

is is the moét satisfactory work-room cat | have 
ever had, because it does not fuss with the manu- 
scripts nor try to help do the writing.” 


THE COLORED MAN in another picture is John 

wis, “a friend of mine,” says Mark Twain, 
“these many years—thirty-four, in fact. He was 
my father-in-law’s coachman forty years ago; was 
many years farmer of Quarry Farm, and is still a 
neighbor. I have not known an honester man nor a 
more respect-worthy one. Twenty-seven years ago, 
by the prompt and intelligent exercise of his courage, 
presence of mind and extraordinary strength, he saved 
the lives of relatives of mine whom a runaway horse 
was hurrying to destruction. Naturally | hold him 
in high and grateful regard.” 








THE BIRTHDAY CAKE 
AS A POSTER 


Mr. Fisher's charming cover on this month's issue will 
be wanted for a poster by the girl who has an eye for 
color and grace, and who wishes to remember The 
Journal's birthday. Accordingly we have made an 
edition of separate prints, bearing the date, title, etc., as 
on the cover, but having no advertisements on the back. 
A copy of this cover, rolled in a tube, we will send to 
any address for ten cents, and we will pay the postage. 
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THIS IS OUR 


20TH BIRTHDAY 


NUMBER 


We felt we did not care to celebrate our twentieth 
birthday by taking valuable space for a “history” 
of the magazine, for pictures of buildings, press- 
rooms and offices. This method of self-glory has 
been indulged in so much that it has become 
tiresome to a public which, after all, is vastly 
more interested in what one does than in how it is 
done. Sufficient, as a matter of information, is it 
to say that the first number of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, consisting of eight pages, appeared in 
December, 1883. This month it rounds out, 
with an issue of seventy-two pages, its twentieth 
year of consecutive publication, as “‘ the maga- 


zine with a million” 
history in a nutshell. 


circulation. 


That is our 


We decided that the best way of “celebrating” 


the anniversary was to give 
we know to be the largest 


our readers what 
single number, in 


point of pages, ever issued, and what we have 
tried to make the best number in point of interest. 
To our readers, who have made us, we make 
our most graceful twentieth birthday bow! May 
they live long, and may they let us live with them. 














$50,000 IN CASH 
To be Divided Among Our Readers 


THIS IS THE LARGEST 
OFFER WE HAVE EVER MADE 


We shall divide $50,000 among 3000 of our readers 
who are willing to secure subscriptions to THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL in leisure hours during this winter. 
Each month for the next eight months $5000 will be 
divided among 325 persons, and at the end of that time 


$10,000 more among 451 persons. 


These are just extra incentives to good work. In addition, 


we shall pay liberally for every 


subscription secured 


during that time. Any reader of THE JOURNAL can 
share in this large division of money. You can secure 
full information by addressing a line to THE JOURNAL'S 


Circulation Bureau, Philadelphia. 















































































Mr. Russell s Portrait 
of Quentin Roosevelt, 
a son of the President. 


AN OIL PAINTING 
OF YOUR CHILD 


AS A COMPLIMENTARY GIFT 


The editors of The Ladies’ Home spe have ar- 
ranged with Mr. Walter Russell, the eminent child 
painter whose work was shown and described on page 
three of the October issue, to take personal charge 
of what they believe to be the most original and at- 
tractive children’s plan ever evolved by a magazine. 


WHAT THE JOURNAL 
PROPOSES TO DO 


Mr. Russell will personally look over all photographs 
of babies and children which The Journal parents 
send under the conditions set forth below. He will 
select one hundred and twelve of what he considers 
the most attractive. One hundred will be reproduced 
on three double pages of The Journal. From each 
of the other twelve Mr. Russell will make a life-size 
pencil drawing, similar in treatment and execution to 
those shown on page three of the October issue, and 
these twelve drawings, of the most careful workman- 
ship, will be published in The Journal in connection 
with the one hundred photographic reproductions. 
Directly after making the drawings Mr. Russell will 
go to the home of each of the children — no matter 
in what part of the United States or Canada the 
child may live — and make a life-size head and bust 
in oil of the child, directly from life, exactly similar 
in size and execution to paintings for which he re- 
ceives $1500 each, and precisely the same order of 
portraits as those which he has painted of the children 
of the President of the United States and of the 
children of some of the most prominent families in 
America. These twelve oil portraits when finished 
by Mr. Russell will then “ reproduced in The 


Journal, after which, in each case, 


THE ORIGINAL 
OIL PAINTING WILL BE PRESENTED 
TO THE PARENTS 


With the compliments of Mr. Russell and The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, without any charge whatsoever and 
without any restrictions, as the permanent property 
of the parents. 


WHAT THE PARENTS 
ARE ASKED TO DO 


Every parent or legal guardian of a child may take 
part in this plan, whether he or she be a subscriber 
to The Journal or not. What must be done is this: 
First — send a clear, recent photograph of the child, 
not smaller than three inches by five; erase from the 
front and back of the photograph any printing or 
writing which will show who the child is or where 
it lives. There must be absolutely nothing on the 
photograph, back or front, except the portrait. This 
is done so that Mr. Russell may make the fairest 
selection, without regard to identity or locality. 
Second —inclose in the same envelope or package 
with photograph, not separate from it, a sealed 
envelope, containing, in not more than fifty words, 
(1) the full name and the sex of the child; (2) its 
age when the photograph was taken and its present 
age; (3) the number, Street, city and State of 
residence; (4) your own name, as sender, with full 
address, stating whether the sender is father, mother, 
or guardian of the child, and (5) full postage for 
return of photograph. That is all: no more, please. 
These requirements are simple, but read them care- 
fully, for if they are not complied with the portrait will 
be thrown out as ineligible. Do not send the photo- 
graph in one package, and a letter separate; 
they must be together and under one cover. 


WHAT THE 
PHOTOGRAPHS MUST BE 


Each photograph must be of a living child: your 
own, either as parent or legal guardian. Boy or girl, 
and from one month to fifteen years old: no older. 
The child may be living in any part of the United 
States or the Dominion of Canada, but not in Alaska, 
nor in the new American possessions of Hawaii, 
Porto Rico or the Philippines. Where there is more 
than one child in a family a photograph of each 
child may be sent, but each must be treated sepa- 
rately that is, there must be a separate description 
for each photograph, not one letter covering two or 
three photographs. 
All shettanaie and accompanying sealed letters 
must be in our hands on or before November 25, 
1903. The photographs will then be examined by 
Mr. Russell and the result made known through The 
Journal, and to the parents at the earliest possible 
moment. Address all photographs with letters to 


Children’s Portrait Department 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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COPYRIGHT 1904 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 





en who care most for the refinements of the toilet take 
great satisfaction in Ivory Soap. Its purity and fine, smooth 
texture are delightful to the skin. Ivory Soap rinses instantly, leav- 
ing a clean absence of odor and a sense of perfect freshness. 


99% Per Cent. Pure. 
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THE CLOSING CHORD 


2 Drawn by Henry Hutt 
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Murs. Eddy as She Really Is 













ELLING in the quiet 
seclusion of an es- 
tate on the out- 
skirts of Concord, 
New Hampshire, is 
a woman whose 

name is known to thou- 

sands all over the civilized 
world, yet who devotes 
herself so constantly to the 
cause in which she is inter- 
ested that even of the thou- 
sands who sympathize 
with her and revere her as 

a leader, only a compara- 

tively limited number, 

besides those of her own 
household, ever see and 
know her in her home. 

This widespread fame 

came to the Reverend Mary Baker G. Eddy 

through the writing of her book, which has 

come to be the text-book for the Christian 

Scientists. Mrs. Eddy’s book was first 

published about thirty years ago. 





Mrs. Eddy’s Busy Life 


Toa years ago Mrs. Eddy preached regularly to 
her Boston congregation and lived in Boston. Now 
Sunday services in the Boston church are held without 
her presence ; thousands of Christian Scientists come 
together and hold great meetings in that city every 
summer, though she seldom takes the time from her 
Concord work to appear there. Some of these people 
see her at Concord as she drives to and from her 
residence at ‘‘ Pleasant View,’’ or greets them from 
the balcony in front of her window as they gather at 
some stated time on her lawn. But that is all. Mrs. 
Eddy’s home life may be said to be sacred to her work. 
The casual visitor finds little place there. So great 
are the demands on her time that, with few exceptions, 
she receives only those who come to consider the cause 
which she holds dear; and except when counsel on 
important matters is urgently needed even these come 
chiefly by invitation. On several occasions she has wel- 
comed her followers to ‘‘ Pleasant View.”’ 

Possibly the visit of Mrs. Eddy’s friends to Concord 
at the time of the great Boston meetings last June 
was one of the most impressive of all, The visitors 
went on the Monday after the communion services 
of Sunday, in response to her special invitation. ‘This 
was announced without forewarning at the Sunday 
meetings, and during the next forenoon several special 
trains transported about eight thousand Christian 
Scientists (the count is that of the railroad men) to 
Concord, so that by one o’clock that day the whole 
company was massed on the wide lawns to the eastward 
and southward of the house at‘* Pleasant View,’’ to see 
Mrs. Eddy step forth on the litthe balcony which runs 
past the windows of her study, to hear her speak a 
na words of greeting and thank the people for their 

resence, to watch her as she gazed upon the assembly 
ora brief moment, and retired with a simple gesture of 
farewell. This simple greeting was taken by the visitors 
as ample compensation for their journey of eighty 
miles up from Boston; and after singing a few hymns, 
some of them of Mrs. Eddy’s own composition, they 
waited only long enough to wander about the grounds 
a little and to see their leader depart on her afternoon 
drive, then made their way back to Boston. 


Her Beautiful Estate, “ Pleasant View” 


HAT, then, is the life at ‘‘ Pleasant View ’’ to which 
so few have been admitted? It is full of activity, 
for one thing. There is little time for idleness for any 
in the household. The house stands on a beautiful tract 
of about one hundred acres. It is rather more thana 
mile from the business section of Concord and on the 
way to St. Paul’s School. When Mrs. Eddy took the 
place, in 1889, it was far from attractive in itself or its 
surroundings, but through careful grading and land- 
scape treatment the grounds are now among the finest 
in the neighborhood. Great masses of velvety green 
lawn are the striking feature. Broad curving driveways 
lead from the iron gates, amid displays of plants and 
shrubbery, in a slight decline, to the house itself. Then, 
behind the house to the southward, the land falls away 
in a broad sweep of green to the low ground, where 
may be seen the small artificial lake and boathouse, 
with the cedar boat given some years ago by friends in 
Toronto. Beyond the limits of the estate lies the 
wooded valley, and far in the distance toward the south 
rise the hills of Bow, where still stand portions of the 
buildings of Mrs. Eddy’s ancestral homestead. 

As for the interior of the house, it is the home of 
a worker rather than of an idler or social enter- 
tainer. The house is not furnished with regard to dis- 
play, but rather: suggests the convenience of the 
workers. Entering the broad front door, one finds 
one’s self in the long, narrow hall, with stairs ascending 
along the right-hand wall, and ihe other half of the 
hall forming a passage straight through to the back 
veranda. In the farther end is the unusually handsome 
hall clock of polished mahogany, which, with its chime 
of bells, was the gift of the executive members of the 
Mother Church. On the left of the hall, and opening 
from it by single doors at front and rear, are large 
















By Oscar L. Stevens 


The writing of this article and the making of the illustrations on the opposite page were done with the special permission 
of Mrs. Eddy, and both pages, having been seen by her in proof, received her full approval. 


With Photographs 
on Opposite Page Taken 
Especially for The Journal by 





Thomas E. Marr 





double parlors. The tone 
of the walls and carpets is 
light, and this gives all the 
better setting to the rose 
pink of the upholstered fur- 
niture, and the dark colors 
of the rugs which cover the 
floor. Gifts are everywhere ; 
there are gifts from lords and 
ladies, from preminent cler- 
gymen, physicians, judges, 
editors and business men, 
paintings in oils and water- 
color, bits of sculpture and 
bric-A-brac, presents from 
those who feel obligated to 
the writings and ministrations 
of Mrs. Eddy. 

On the right of the double 

door opening into the back 
parlor is a beautifully painted copy of the famous cameo 
portrait of the Savior, the discovery of which some 
time ago was widely discussed in art and religious 
circles. Directly opposite, on the other side of the 
double doorway, is a portrait of Mrs. Eddy, done in 
oils not more than two years ago, showing a woman 
with wavy white hair, firm but sensitive mouth, and 
deep-set, wide and luminous eyes. This is as she looks 
at the present time. She is of medium height and 
slender figure. 

Another portrait, done full length in oils, and show- 
ing Mrs. Eddy as she appeared some years ago, attracts 
the visitor’s eye as soon as he passes to the other parlor. 
It is on the rear wall, between the piano and the alcove 
formed by the circular window jutting from the corner. 


PORTRAIT 
MADE iN 1667 


A Letter of Gold from Her Students 


AT THE left, filling the wall space between this same 
window and the whatnot which stands immedi- 
ately at the left of the double doorway, is a striking bit 
of painted tapestry, showing a large figure of the Savior 
as the Good Shepherd, leading His flock and carrying 
the wee lambs in His arms. It is a striking portrayal. 
Above the gilded rod from which this tapestry depends 
is the explanatory inscription, ‘‘ Christian Science 
Banner,” and the quotation from the Song of Solomon, 
‘* His Banner over me was Love.’’ This banner is 
greatly prized by its owner. 

To those outside the interests of Christian Science 
the finely-wrought scroll of solid gould, resting in its 
plush case on the centre-table — and it is large enough to 
occupy the entire table-top—is of interest. This scroll 
shows the way in which members of the Boston church 
made their letter inviting Mrs. Eddy to come and take 
possession of the newly-completed building, an enduring 
testimonial of their regard. It is veritably a letter of 
gold. In this room, as inthe other, almost every article 
of ornamentation stands for the thought of some friend 
or follower. Among the many curious things, for in- 
stance, is a pair of delicately-tinted shells from Australia 
which were brought to the very door of the house the 
other day by a little girl who wished to offer them 
herself. The shells formed a case quaint enough in 
themselves, but inside was a long chain of tiny 
triangular shells, parti-colored and very beautiful, all 
pomeeey strung together by the little girl’s own 
ands. 

On the right of the hall as one enters the house is the 
library. The rich browns of carpet and_ hangings, 
with the heavy draperies at the windows, make it more 
sombre than the parlors, and for that very reason, 
perhaps, more in keeping with the cases and cabinets 
filled with books and covered with art treasures and 
interesting mementoes. Here one finds the old Matthew 
Bible, almost the first to be issued full and complete in 
English, its quaint text and musty paper showing its 
great age ; together with a Wycliffe Bible from admiirers 
in Londou. Here, also, is the German Bible, with the 
beautiful Hoffman illustrations, which was given to Mrs. 
Eddy some time ago by friends in Germany. 


Some of Her Other Art Treasures 


MONG the art treasures are several small paintings 
by Raphael’s pupil, Bernard van Orley, and be- 
lieved to be among the earliest of the old masterpieces. 
Of the modern pictures in this room those most notable 
are the two large engravings so generally to be found 
among Christian Scientists, one the figure of Daniel in 
the den of lions, known as ‘‘ Daniel’s Answer to the 
King,’’ and the other the figure of the Christian maiden 
beset by the heathen priests to burn incense to Diana, 
and known as ‘‘ Diana, or Christ ?”’ 

In the corner by the door hangs the handsome metal 
shield commemorating Mrs. Eddy’s admission to mem- 
bership in the National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution; and near by, over a_ desk 
which was one of the first ever used by the mistress 
of ‘* Pleasant View,” hangs a colored emblazonment 
of Mrs. Eddy’s coat-of-arms. 

Among Mrs. Eddy’s ancestors was Sir John MacNeil, 
a Scotch knight, prominent in British politics and 
Ambassador to Persia. Her great-grandfather was the 
Right Honorable Sir John MacNeil, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Mrs. Eddy is the only survivor of her father’s 
family, which bore the coat-of-arms of the ancient 
MacNeils. The mottois ‘‘ Vincere aut Mori’’ (Conquer 
or Die). Surrounding the shield and inclosed in a 


=e8 


heavy wreath is the motto of the Order of the Bath, 
‘** Tria juncta in Uno” (Three joined in One). To these 
family traditions Mrs. Eddy has but one heir, a son 
by her first husband, Colonel George Washington 
Glover, of Charleston, South Carolina. 

The dining-room is just behind the library, and has 
its two windows looking off across the sloping fields to 
the valley and the hills. Here perhaps the most inter- 
esting ebtect is a wicker easy-chair, made for Mrs. 
Eddy by inmates of the Concord State Prison, and 
notably distinguished from ordinary chairs of this pattern 
by having a cross and crown, the emblems of the 
Christian Scientists, interwoven in colors in the middle 
of the back. 


The Study Where Mrs. Eddy Works 


HE room over the back parlor, up one flight, is Mrs. 
Eddy’s study. In the cheery corner by the great 
bay-window is the comfortably-upholstered armchair in 
which she is wont to sit while engaged with correspond- 
ence or literary work. In moments of rest the chair 
is turned toward the view across the valley in the direc- 
tion of Bow. At those times its occupant has her desk 
on her left, a small cabinet for letters and papers on her 
right, while in front of her, directly in the window, are 
vases daily supplied with flowers from the garden. On 
a tall pedestal is the snow-white marble bust of a child, 
who, with an open book in one chubby hand and the 
forefinger of the other placed sententiously on the lips, 
seems ever to be gently bespeaking silence. 

Everything about this room is bright and cheery, yet 
its entire space is hardly sufficient for the many things 
which its occupant wishes to have near at hand. Her 
own desk, much like the ordinary flat-topped office 
desk, is piled high with books along its outer edge. 
The table in the middle of the room is hidden under a 
load of dictionaries and reference books. A cabinet at 
the left of the door, also given over largely to books, 
and a roll-top desk beyond, hardly allow room in the 
corner for the old-fashioned lounge on which the busy 
worker sometimes seeks an interval of rest. The side 
walls at the left are hidden by large pictures ranged 
closely side by side. In the corner is a portrait head 
of Mrs. Eddy herself, taken about the year 1887, and 
seemingly the portrait which meets most favor in her 
eyes. There is also the large engraving of ‘‘ Truth 
Knocking at the Door of Mortal Mind,’’ which was one 
of the illustrations of her poem, ‘* Christ and Christmas.”’ 
A favorite picture is that inscribed ‘* Peace, be Still,’’ a 
German conception of Christ stilling the tempest, copies 
of which are seldom seen in this country. There is a 
large colored picture of Christ in Gethsemane, and in 
the corner the ‘* Mater Dolorosa.’’ 


The Never-Ending Gifts from Admirers 


HERE are more gifts from admirers in the study. 
Perhaps the little group of them on top of the cabinet 
which stands at the right of Mrs. Eddy’s desk chair, in 
the window, might seem to be among the nearest and 
most interesting. One, at least, has won her heart in 
double measure, for it is from the children. It was the 
children of the Mother Church, in Boston, who, by their 
own efforts, raised the money to pay for furnishing and 
finishing the room known as the Mother’s Room, set 
apart in the church building for Mrs. Eddy’s own use. 
They were organized at that time into bands calling 
themselves the ‘‘ Busy Bees,’’ and their gift was a small 
case in the form of a bee-hive made of the same beauti- 
ful marble that forms the finish of the Mother’s Room, 
and containing a small golden key to that room. Across 
the head of the key are engraved the words, ‘‘ The 
Mother,” while along its shaft is the inscription, ‘‘ From 
her loving Bees.’’ A small but wondrously beautiful 
Egyptian vase, a metal pedestal upholding a clock, 
thermometer and barometer all in one, and another 
small clock and tiny incandescent electric lamp, so 
placed that pressure on a button or on a bulb at the end 
of a cord will show the time in hours of darkness, are 
other mementoes on this cabinet. As if to take advan- 
tage of the fine view across the distant valley a pair 0! 
field-glasses is always at hand. 

Practically all of the work which keeps Mrs. Eddy 
so close to this room—for she spends many hour: 
here—is intimately connected with the movement 0! 
which she is the leader. She gives much time to prayer 
and meditation; literary work on Christian Science 
subjects she finds makes heavy demands on her time : 
and always there are countless letters to be answered, 
many of which receive her personal attention. Mrs. 
Eddy is regular and methodical in all her daily occupa 
tions. Winter and summer her hours for labor ar 
the same. She takes no vacations, she seldom leave: 
‘* Pleasant View,”’ and except fora daily drive she gives 
herself no recreation. She rises customarily at six ; is 
assisted in dressing by her maid or companion, the 
trusted woman friend who is always at hand to serve her 
in the small matters of daily living ; and at seven she !s 
ready for breakfast. Mrs. Eddy usually breakfasts be 
fore the others of her household, and prepares for th: 
labors of the day by reading from the Scriptures. Her 
Bible is her constant companion and guide. A larg: 
part of the morning hours is given over to devotion anc 
study and seeking new light on this or that passage 0! 
Scripture, or this or that problem which she may have 
under consideration. Morning is the time, too, tor 
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“PLEASANT VIEW," THE HOME OF MRS. EDDY, CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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WHERE MRS. EDDY STUDIES AND WORKS 
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MRS. EDDY GOING OUT FOR HER DAILY AFTERNOON DRIVE 
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HE great majority 
of Victor Hugo’s 
biographers, 
when writing of 
‘ his family, refer to three of his 
children only —Léopoldine, 
Charles and Francois. 
Léopoldine was married in 
1843, at the age of twenty, to 
Charles Vacquerie, and only a few months 
later was accidentally drowned, together 
with her husband. The sons, Charles 
and Francois, both died in the early 
seventies. There was, however, a second 
daughter, the fourth and youngest child, 
named Adéle, whose life constitutes so 
iF extraordinary a romance that only the 
a fact of her disappearance from Europe 
under peculiar circumstances and the 
subsequent incognito which she assumed 
in the country to which she went can account for the 
utter oblivion into which she has fallen. 

The history of her life came to me from the lips of her 
legal adviser, who probably was the only person who 
ever had her full confidence. ‘Twenty years have elapsed 
since I listened to the strange tale, and when recently 
looking over some notes which I had made at the time 
I remembered the permission given me to publish the 
story whenever | felt inclined to do so. 

Madame Victor Hugo died in 1868, Victor Hugo in 
1885, and Adéle herself, as well as all the other actors, 
have long since left this earthly stage. I feel, therefore, 
that | am committing no indiscretion in giving the world 
a narrative which, while interesting in itself, becomes 
even more so on account of the personality of the 
heroine, the environs of the story, as well as its founda- 
tion on absolute facts. 


MMEDIATELY after Napoleon’s (le Petit) coup d'état 
Victor Hugo, for whose body dead or alive a reward 
of 5000 francs was offered by the Imperial Government, 
escaped to Brussels. He only stayed a short time in the 
. Belgian capital, leaving it after five or six months to 
reside in Jersey, where he was joined by his family, con- 
sisting of his wife, two sons and Adéle. While living 
on the island the family of the poet-politician became 
acquainted with Albert Andrew Pinsen, son of a 
clergyman of the Church of England. Adéle, who was 
then little more than twenty years of age, became deeply 
enamored of the young Englishman, who had had a good 
education and spoke French fluently. Albert, who was 
by several years Adéle’s senior, seems to have recipro- 
cated her affection, but his father was not in favor of a 
matrimonial alliance with the young lady. Asa minister 
of the Protestant Church he opposed the marriage on 
religious grounds. Nevertheless, Pinsen continued to 
correspond with Adéle, paying also occasional visits to 
the Channel Islands. 

During the years from 1853 till early in 1861 a sort of 
understanding existed between the lovers, and Albert 
promised to do what he could to overcome the objec- 
tions of his father, on whose good will depended his 
daily bread. 

Victor Hugo, on the other hand, while probably not 
males sai anxious to have Pinsen for a son-in-law, pre- 
erred to subordinate his own feelings to the ardent wish 
of his daughter, now approaching her thirtieth year, 
desiring to see her happy, and therefore pressed Pinsen 
to terminate a quasi-engagement by marriage. 

The position in which Pinsen was thus placed was 
somewhat embarrassing for a man of his character and 
disposition. Adéle had developed into a strikingly hand- 
some woman ; she was clever and entertaining ; besides, 
her father was already possessed of a handsome fortune ; 
and these circumstances, combined with Victor Hugo’s 
appeal to Pinsen’s honor as a gentleman, undoubtedly 
induced him to sign his name alongside of Adéle Hugo’s 
under a marriage contract. Victor Hugo desired that 
the marriage be properly celebrated in open church, and 
that Albert, who immediately after signing the contract 
had departed for England, come for this purpose across 
the Channel. Pinsen, on the other hand, declined to 
return, making trivial excuses, and finally writing that he 
had purchased a commission in the British Army and 
wanted the marriage to take place in London. Evena 
Lieutenant’s commission was not within the reach of 
young Pinsen’s funds, and this, together with the fact 
that the regiment to which he was transferred was under 
orders for Halifax, Nova Scotia, leads to the supposition 
that the Reverend Mr. Pinsen decided upon this step to 
separate the lovers and purchased the commission for 
his son. The sudden change in Albert Pinsen’s inten- 
tions is explained by his dislike to certain terms in the 
marriage contract. 


pet's continued supplications prevailed at last upon 
her parents and, accompanied by her mother, she left 
for London, expecting to be married there. Arrived in 
the metropolis, they learned that Lieutenant Pinsen had 
already sailed, with his regiment, for Halifax. 

Great as was Adéle’s disappointment her courage was 
unbroken. Returning with her mother, she told of her 
determination to follow Pinsen, who had promised to 
make her his wife. The entreaties of her family were of 
no avail, and provided with the money which was to have 
paid for her trousseau she left her father’s house during 
the night, got on board a Channel boat and traveled to 
Liverpool, where she took passage on the ‘‘ Great 
Eastern,’’ bound for New York. From New York she 
proceeded to Halifax, Nova Scotia, and registered at the 
Halifax Hotel under the name of ‘‘ Miss Lewly.”’ 

Her knowledge of English was at that time very 
imperfect, but she spoke the language fairly well when 
leaving Nova Scotia several years later. In the early 
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sixties many Southern refugees were living at the above- 
mentioned hotel, which principally on that account 
employed a French cook, who became Miss Lewly’s 
interpreter. Through the intermediacy of this man the 
‘* French miss,’’ as she was called, engaged a room in 
the house of one Richard Saunders, who during the 
morning hours acted as messenger of the Union Bank of 
Halifax, and employed his afternoons and evenings as a 
waiter at private and public functions. 


ISS HUGO rented one furnished room in the Saunders 
house, which she rarely, if ever, permitted any per- 
son to enter. She lived in almost complete seclusion, 
neither wishing for nor having any associates. Saunders 
and his wife became very much attached and devoted to 
her, and she remained with them for eighteen months. 
Although Adéle never boarded she had not the 
remotest idea of housekeeping. Her meals consisted 
of eggs, sandwiches and chocolate, and her apartment 
never indicated ‘‘ a place for everything and everything 
in its place.”’ 

Her wardrobe was peculiar and diversified, consisting, 
as it did, of some very costly evening gowns which had 
seen better days and several good walking costumes, as 
well as some male apparel. 

Immediately upon her arrival Adéle made known her 
presence to Lieutenant Pinsen, who was anything but 
elated over the news, and during her stay with the 
Saunders family paid her only some half-dozen short 
visits. He was one of the gayest officers in the garrison, 
making love conquests whenever the opportunity offered, 
and had now entirely abandoned the idea of making 
Adéle his wife, telling her, however, at the same time, 
that his love for her was as fervent as ever, and that only 
circumstances beyond his control obliged him to post- 
pone their marriage. 

The money which Adéle had brought with her from 
home did not go very far, and when it became exhausted 
she supported herself for a short time by literary work. 
She wrote a very beautiful hand and consumed a large 
amount of stationery —she was constantly writing. Her 
landlady told that she had piles of manuscript in her 
room. This was true, for on a subsequent occasion she 
offered a large quantity of it to the attorney whom she 
consulted in connection with her case. This gentleman, 
the late Mr. Robert Motton, Q. C., of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, told me that these writings consisted of works of 
fiction. He declined to accept them, much to his regret 
in later years. 


N ADDITION to the papers referred to, Adéle wrote her 
autobiography, but this latter manuscript she carried 
always about her person, no matter whether at home or 
abroad, and no person was ever permitted to see it. In 
conversation with Mr. Motton she claimed on one occa- 
sion -that her writings, if published, would startle the 
world ; that her father had told her that her style was 
altogether sensational, and in this respect eclipsed any- 
thing that he had ever written. Victor Hugo himself, of 
whom Adeéle was very fond, as well as the other mem- 
bers of her family, corresponded with her, but they must 
have been led to believe that she had either married 
Pinsen and was living with him, or that her literary work 
insured her ample means to maintain herself in a digni- 
fied manner. ‘That her family did not have any concep- 
tion of the deprivations and sufferings this poor soul 
underwent is amply proven by subsequent events brought 
about by a peculiar incident. 

General Doyle was at that time commanding Her 
Majesty’s forces in British North America, a bachelor 
long remembered in Halifax for his genial personality, 
his love of the fair sex and his good dinners. His culi- 
nary surprises were intrusted to a French chef, who 
used to secure the services of Richard Saunders, Miss 
Hugo’s landlord, when occasion called for the reénforce- 
ment of his master’s.permanent staff. It was one of 
these errands which brought him to Saunders’s house, 
and while talking to Mrs. Saunders he noticed on the 
hall table a letter addressed to ‘‘ Monsieur le Vicomte 
Victor Hugo, Guernsey, Great Britain,’’ which had been 
left there by ‘‘ Miss Lewly’’ to be mailed. On perceiving 
this name the good Parisian became very much excited. 

** Do you know who that is?’’ he exclaimed. 

Mrs. Saunders did not know, and the Frenchman told 
her. Verysoon she and her husband, after having made 
some further inquiries, came to the conclusion that 
‘* Miss Lewly’’ was Victor Hugo’s daughter. There- 
upon Saunders wrote a letter to Victor Hugo, telling 
him that a lady had been living with them for some time 
whom he believed to be his daughter. He described her 
peculiar way of living, her reduced wardrobe, and gave 
other information and details which put the stamp of 
genuineness upon his report. By return of mail Saunders 
received a letter thanking him in profuse language for 
his thoughtfulness and requesting him to ask his wife to 
purchase for ‘‘ Mrs. Pinsen’’ whatever she considered 
necessary, and generally to do all they could to make 
her comtortable ; that everything would be paid for on 
receipt of the bills. 

Saunders carried out these instructions most faithfully 
and received prompt remittances. He had altogether 
six letters, which he believed to have beeu written b 
Victor Hugo. Such was, however, not the case; ail 
these letters were written and signed by Adéle’s brother, 
F. V. Hugo. 


ROM this time onward until Miss Hugo left Halifax she 
received from her father regular monthly remittances. 
These drafts, amounting to twenty-five pounds sterling 
each, were drawn on the Bank of British North America, 
payable to the order of ‘‘ Madame Pinsen,’’ and Adéle 
always received the money by personal application at 
the bank’s offices in Hollis Street. This liberal allow- 
ance would have permitted her to live in great comfort 
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in a town like Halifax but for her unfortunate devotion 
to Pinsen, who was always in financial difficulties, spend- 
ing a large amount m money on his wardrobe and 
pleasures of various kinds. All the professional duns of 
the early sixties seem to have had a lively recollection of 
Lieutenant Pinsen, and if his fiancée had not frequently 
replenished his ever-low exchequer he would probably 
have had to face very bad times. 

Adéle’s love tor this man bordered almost on worship ; 
Pinsen was the one idea that absorbed her whole life. 
She disliked talking to an uneducated French person, 
yet she did not disdain to enter into long conversa- 
tions with Saunders, whose return from parties she 
always awaited, no matter how late the hour, with the 
sole object of learning whether Pinsen had been among 
the guests. Then when his name was mentioned her 
cheeks would flush, and she displayed great animation. 
She would always inquire how he had been dressed, 
what he had said, to whom he had talked, taking the 
liveliest interest in the minutest details concerning him. 


HIS sort of life had continued for several years when 
Pinsen at last decided to cut loose for good. He 
must either have practiced greater economy or found 
new resources ; at any rate he avoided all meetings with 
Adéle, who, in consequence of this apparent neglect, 
became deeply melancholy. To her personal appear- 
ance she paid even less attention than ever before. She 
walked her room frequently during the whole of the 
night, and took her strolls after dark disguised in man’s 
apparel, wearing a dark suit, silk hat, and carrying a 
cane. This she did merely to avoid molestation ; and it 
is appropriate to state here that, eccentric as she was, 
her moral character was unimpeachable. Outside of the 
money she wasted on Pinsen, economy was her leading 
idea on all occasions, and she only reserved for her- 
self sufficient to eke out an existence such as I have 
described. 

At this time a rumor got about that Pinsen had 
engaged himself to a young lady of Dartmouth (a little 
town on the east side of Halifax harbor), the daughter 
of one of the best families in Nova Scotia. As soon as 
Adéle had established the truth of this report she took 
legal advice of Mr. Motton, who promptly informed the 
father of the young lady in question of the true state of 
affairs. The engagement was forthwith broken off and 
the family discontinued all intercourse with Pinsen. 

A few weeks after this event the Sixteenth Regiment 
was, fortunately for Pinsen, transferred to Barbadoes. 
In spite of recent occurrences Adéle Hugo determined 
to follow him, hoping that after he had renounced the 
debaucheries of the world he would honorably fulfill 
what she conceived to be a sacred obligation, binding 
upon both of them. There was a possibility of the 
Lieutenant’s obtaining leave to go home for a short time 
and to rejoin his regiment later in the new station, a favor 
generally granted to a few officers upon such an occasion. 

Adéle, who now was no longer in touch with Pinsen, 
had no means of ascertaining what his intentions were, 
and to avoid losing sight of him she packed her trunks 
regularly every week and drove down to the mail- 
steamer leaving for Liverpool, ready and determined to 
go on board should Pinsen turn up even at the last 
moment. This precaution proved, however, quite super- 
fluous, for wher the regiment eventually left the garrison 
Pinsen went with it to Barbadoes. Adéle Hugo fol- 
lowed him to the West Indies, where she is said to have 
lived in a similar manner for some time. 


INSEN was well acquainted with ali the privations this 

unfortunate woman was suffering on his account, but 

he was a thoroughly heartless and selfish man who had 

no soul, no ideal, no ambition beyond the desire ot 

obtaining easily the means for an indolent life. A 

brother officer, who served with him in the Sixteenth, 
has given the following account of the Lieutenant : 

‘* Albert Andrew Pinsen came in 1861 as Lieutenant 
in the Second Battalion of the Sixteenth Regiment to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. He was a great dandy and nick- 
named by his brother officers ‘ The Count.’ His father, 
a clergyman, was not wealthy, and ‘ The Count’ was in 
a chronic state of financial embarrassment. His age has 
always r mained a secret, not even his most intimate 
friends knowing when he was born. He used to dye his 
hair and long mustache, and even rouge his face to hide 
a few wrinkles. He was transferred, with his regiment, 
to Barbadoes, which, after serving at o.her West India 
stations, went in 1869 to Dublin, Ireland. In 1870 th« 
regiment was. ordered to Canterbury, England, anc 
Pinsen, who meanwhile had advanced to a Captaincy, 
sold out and married an English lady, a resident ot 
Norwood, near London, who was said to have had an 
annual income of fifteen hundred pounds sterling 
Nobody in the regiment knew of his relations to Adel: 
Hugo.” 

Adéle, cared for, and not basely and cruelly deserted, 
would have taken her proper place in society. With al! 
her marvelous eccentricities she gave evidence of marked 
attainments and culture, always preserving her womanly 
dignity and never doing anything unworthy of her sex. 

Victor Hugo’s brother Eugéne was, at the former's 
wedding, suddenly seized with madness, the sequel 0: 
an unfortunate love affair. He died shortly afterwar« 
without recovering his reason. Witha predisposition 0! 
this sort running in the family it is not to be wondered 
at that the terrible strain on Adéle’s mind, aggravated 
as it was by this self-inflicted seclusion, finally culminate 
likewise in lunacy. She left the West Indies, in charg: 
of a nurse, for the United States, and was taken to an 
Eastern asylum. She never saw her parents or het 
brothers afterward and never set foot again on the soi: 
of her native land. The last surviving child of Victoi 
Hugo, Adéle, died as she had lived—alone, unknown, 
unmourned. 
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The Third of a Series of 
Drawings Illustrating 


The 
Pioneer 


West 


By W. L. Taylor 


The pioneers, Lewis and 
Clark and Pike, in that vast 
country stretching from the 
Mississippi to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and beyond to the Pacific, 
were soon followed by the early 
settlers, who, in their ever 
Westward push, first crossed 
the great plains and the moun- 
tains in wagon trains. Stout 
hearts had they who made the 
long journey at the slow pace 
of tired cattle, who braved the 
danger from savage foe, and 
the hardship and suffering from 
drought and trackless desert. 

Parkman has written, in 
‘¢ The Oregon Trail,’’ that one 
may sometimes see the shattered 
wrecks of ancient and massive 
furniture, some of them, no 
doubt, the relics of ancestral 
prosperity in Colonial times, 
abandoned in dire extremity and 
left to scorch and crack upon 
the hot prairie. 

In many places the trail was 
marked by the nameless graves 
of those who died on the way. 


W. L. TAYLOR. 


The fourth picture in this series will 
appear in an early issue of The Journal. 
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A New “Wee Macgreegor” Story 
























OYGHE small boy in the trim sailor suit, broad- 
brimmed straw hat with ‘“H. M. S. 
Valiant’’ in gold letters on the dark-blue 
ribbon, spotless white collar with gold 
anchors at the corners, and fine shoes and 
stockings, stood helplessly on the sunlit 
shore and with misty eyes gazed hope- 
lessly at his toy yacht drifting out to sea. 

‘* Whit wey dae ye no’ wade in efter yer boat?’’ 
demanded Macgregor, who for half an hour had been 
envying the owner his pretty craft from a little distance 
and who now approached the disconsolate youngster, 
who glanced at his questioner but made no reply. 

‘*Gaun! Tak’ aff yer shoes an’ stockin’s quick, or 
ye’ll loss yer boat,’’ said Macgregor excitedly. ‘‘ Gaun! 
Wade!”’ he repeated. ‘* Are ye feart?’’ 

‘* Mamma said I wasn’t to wade,” said the alleged 
member of the crew of ‘‘ H. M. S. Valiant.’’ 

** Whit wey?” 

‘* She said it was too cold.”’ 
as his eyes turned to his toy. 
‘* Ach! it’s no’ that cauld. I'll wade fur yer boat.”’ 

‘Oh!’ It was all he could say, but he looked with 
gratitude at Macgregor, who was already unlacing one of 
his stout boots. 

A minute later Macgregor had rolled his breeches up, 
and, checking an exclamation at the first contact with 
the water, was wading gingerly after the model yacht. 

‘* It’s awfu’ warm,” he remarked with a shiver. 

‘* Don’t get your trousers wet,’’ said the other. 

‘* Nae fears!’’ returned Macgregor, stepping into a 
small depression and soaking several inches of his nether 
garments. ‘‘ I’m no’ heedin’ onywey,”’ he said bravely. 

‘* You can’t get it. It’s too deep,’’ cried the anxious 
one on the shore, ‘‘ Oh, my!”’ 
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The exclamation was caused by Macgregor taking a 
plunge forward, soaking his clothes still further, but 
grabbing successfully at the boat. Then he turned and 
waded cautiously to the shore and presented the owner 
with his almost lost property, remarking : ‘‘ There’s yer 
boat. Whit wey did ye no’ keep a grup o’ the string ?’’ 

The other clasped his treasure and gazed with speech- 
less thankfulness at the deliverer. 

‘* It’s a daft-like thing to be sailin’ a boat if ye dinna 
wade,’’ observed Macgregor, sitting down ona rock and 
proceeding to dry his feet and legs with his bonnet. 
Suddenly he desisted from the operation, as if struck by 
an idea, and getting up again said easily: ‘‘ I'll help ye 
to sail yer boat, if ye like.”’ 

The other looked doubtful for a moment, for Mac- 
gregor’s previous remark had offended him somewhat. 

‘* Come on,” said Macgregor with increasing eager- 
ness. ‘* You can be the captain an’ I'll be the sailor.’’ 

Evidently overcome by the flattering proposal, the 
owner of the yacht nodded and allowed the proposer to 
take the craft from his hands. 

‘* My! It’s an unco fine boat!’’ Macgregor observed 
admiringly. ‘‘ Whaur got ye it?’’ 

‘* Uncle William gave me it,’’ replied the other, begin- 
ning to find his tongue, ‘‘ and it’s called the ‘ Britannia.’ ’’ 

‘* It’s no’ an awfu’ nice name, but it’s a fine boat. 
I wisht I had as fine'a_ boat. Whit’s yer 
name?” he inquired, wading into the water. ‘‘ Mine 
is Macgreegor Robison.’’ 

‘* Charlie Fortune.”’ 

‘* That’s a queer-like name. 

Charlie looked puzzled. 

‘* D’ye come frae Glesca? Eh?’’ 

ae VYes.”’ 

** | never seen yeafore. Whaur d’ye bide in Glesca?’”’ 

‘* Kelvinside. Royal Gardens, Kelvinside.’’ 

‘* Aw, ye’ll be gentry,’’ said Macgregor scornfully. 

‘* [don’t know,”’ said Charlie. ‘‘ Are you— gentry ?”’ 

** Nae fears! I wudna be gentry fur onythin’.”’ 
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Charlie did not quite understand. Presently he asked 
shyly : ‘‘ Has your mamma got a house at Rothesay ?’”’ 

‘* Naw. But Gran’paw Purdie’s got a hoose an’ I’m 
bidin’ wi’ him. Hoo lang are ye bidin’ in Rothesay?” 

‘* Three months.’’ 

‘*My! I wisht I wis you! I’m gaun hame next week. 
; But I’ll be back again shin. Gran'paw Purdie 
likes when I’m bidin’ wi’ him. Thon’s him ower thon- 
der.’’ And Macgregor indicated the distant figure of an 
old man who sat on a boulder reading a morning paper. 

Mr. Purdie reminded Charlie of an old gardener occa- 
sionally employed by his wealthy father, but the boy 
made no remark and Macgregor placed the boat in the 
water, crying out with delight as her sails caught a 
light breeze. 





He gave a sniff of despair 


Whaur dl’ ye come frae?”’ 


‘* Gang ower to thon rock,’’ Macgregor com- 
manded, forgetting in his excitement that, being the 
sailor, it was not his place to give orders, ‘‘ an’ I'll 
gar the boat sail to ye.”’ 

Charlie obediently made for a spur of rock that 
entered the water a few yards and waited there 
patiently while his new acquaintance managed the 
racht, not perhaps very skillfully, but entirely to 
his own Satisfaction. 

‘* I’m daein’ fine, am I no’ ?’’ exclaimed Macgregor 
as he approached the captain, who had soaked 
his nice owe shoes in a shallow pool and was 
now crouching on a slippery rock, fearful lest his 

mother should come down to the shore and catch him. 

‘* I’m daein’ fine, am I no’ ?’’ repeated Macgregor. 

‘* Yes,’’ returned Charlie, rather dejectedly. 

‘* Weel, I’ll tak’ the boat ower thonder an’ sail it 
back to ye again.”’ 

‘* IT wish I could sail the boat too,’’ said Charlie. 

‘* But ye canna sail it if ye canna get takin’ yer bare 
feet. But never heed. Captains never tak’ their bare 
feet,’’ said Macgregor, wading off with the yacht. 
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He etijoyed himself tremendously for nearly an hour, 
at the end of which period Charlie announced, a trifle 
timidly, that it was time for him to go home. 

‘*Wull ye be here in the efternune?”’ inquired 
Macgregor, leaving the water on bluish feet and relin- 
quishing the ‘‘ Britannia’’ with obvious regret. 

‘* No, I’m going to take a drive with mamma.”’ 

‘* Are ye gaun in the ’bus? Gran’paw whiles tak’s 
me fur a ride to——”’ 

‘* Mamma has a carriage,’’ said Charlie. 

‘*] thocht ye wis gentry,’’ said Macgregor, with a 
pitying gaze at Charlie. There was a pause, and then 
his eyes turned again to the yacht. ‘‘ Wull ye be here 
the morn?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Charlie, who wasn’t sure that 
he liked Macgregor’s manner of speech, but who still felt 
grateful to him and was also impressed by his sturdiness. 

‘* Ye micht try an’ come. An’ tell yer maw ye want 
to tak’ yer bare feet, an’ we’ll baith be sailors. Eh?” 

‘*Piltry. Thank you for —for saving my boat.”’ 

‘* Aw, never heed that. Jist try an’ come the morn, 
an’ I’ll come early an’ build a pier fur the boat.’’ 

‘* I'll try,’’ said Charlie once more; and with a smile 
on his small, delicate face he hurried up the beach. 

Macgregor warmed his legs on the sunny shingle and 
got into his boots and stockings; then rejoined his 
grandfather, hoping the old man would not notice the 
damp condition of his breeches. 

Mr. Purdie laid down his paper and smilingly looked 
at his grandson over his spectacles. 

‘* T see ye’ve been makin’ a new freen’, Macgreegor. 
Whit laddie wis thon?”’ 

‘* Chairlie—I furget his ither name. He lost his boat 
an’ I tuk ma bare feet an’ gaed in an’ got it fur him.” 

Mr. Purdie beamed with pride and patted the boy’s 
shoulder. ‘‘’Deed, that wis rale kind o’ ye, ma mannie. 
He wud be gled to get back his boat, an’ he wud be 
unco obleeged to yersel’ fur gettin’ it. I’m thinkin’ ye 
deserve a penny,’’ and out came the old man’s purse. 

‘* Thenk ye, Gran’paw. . An’ then I sailed his 
boat fur him. He cudna sail it hissel, fur his maw winna 
let him tak’ his bare feet. She maun be an’ auld daftie !”’ 

‘* Whisht, whisht!’’ said Mr. Purdie reprovingly. 
**But whit like is Chairlie?”’ 

‘* Och, he’s gey peely-wally, an’ I think he’s gentry, 
but his, boat’s an’ awfu’ fine yin.” 

‘* Whit gars ye think he’s gentry ?”’ 

‘* He bides in Kelvinside, an’ his maw rides in a cair- 
riage, an’ he speaks like Aunt Purdie when she’s ha’ ein’ 
a pairty.’”’ : 

At the last reason Mr. Purdie gave a half-suppressed 
chuckle. ‘‘ Weel, weel, Macgreegor, ye’re gettin’ on. 
Ye’re the yin to notice things.”’ 

‘* Ay; I’m gey fly, Gran’paw,”’ said Macgregor. 

** But mind an’ no’ lead Chairlie intil ony mischief,”’ 
Mr. Purdie went on. ‘‘An’ yer no’ to temp’ him to 
tak’ his bare feet if his mither disna want him to dae 
it. Noo it’s time we wis gaun hame to wur denner. 
Gi’e’s yer haun’, ma mannie.”’ 
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Next day, when Macgregor had almost given up hope 
and stood disconsolately eying the pier he had con- 
structed as promised, Charlie arrived, panting, with the 
‘* Britannia ’’ in his arms. 

‘* | thocht ye wisna comin’,’’ said Macgregor. 

‘* Mamma didn’t want me to play on the shore to-day.”’ 

‘* Did yer rin awa’ frae her the noo?”’ 

‘* No. But Uncle William came in and he asked her 
for me, and then she said I could go for half an hour. 
But I’m not to go wading.”’ 

‘“*Are ye no’? I wudna like to be you,’’ said 
Macgregor, dabbling his bare feet in the water. ‘‘ Weel, 
ye can be the man on the pier. Some o’ the stanes is a 
wee thing shoogly, but ye’ll jist ha’e to luk whaur ye 
pit yer feet, Chairlie.”’ 

Charlie, after a little hesitation, walked gingerly down 
the narrow passage of loose stones which terminated with 
a large flat one, where he found a fairly sure foothold. 

‘** That’s it!’’ cried Macgregor, wading out from shore 
till the water was within half an inch of his clothing. 
‘* Ye’re jist like a pier-man.”’ 
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Ships that Pass” 
By J. J. Bell 
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Charlie was so gratified that he nearly fell off his perch. 
Very cautiously he placed his model afloat and the wind 
carried it out to sea, Macgregor moving along so as to 
intercept it. 

Macgregor wanted to have the “‘ Britannia’’ sail back 
to its owner, but the mystery of navigation was too much 
for him, so he carried it to Charlie, who set it off again. 

After all, it wasn’t such bad fun, being a pier-man, and 
in about ten minutes the youngsters were as friendly as 
could be. And they spent a glorious hour and a quarter. 

** Wull ye be here the morn?’’ asked Macgregor when 
his new chum said, rather fearfully, that he must depart. 

‘* Yes.’’ There was a flush on Charlie’s face that 
ought to have done his mother goodtosee. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he 
repeated eagerly. ‘‘ And I’ll bring my other boat.”’ 

‘* My! Ha’e ye anither boat, Chairlie?’’ 

Charlie nodded. ‘‘ Not as big as the ‘ Britannia,’’’ he 
said. . . . Hesmiled shylyat hisfriend. ‘‘I—I’m 
going to give it to you, Macgreegor,’’ he stammered, 
pronouncing the name as he had heard it from its owner. 

‘* Ach, ye’re jist sayin’ that!’’ cried Macgregor, over- 
come with astonishment. 

** Really and truly,’’ said Charlie. 

‘* Ye—ye’re faur ower kind,’’ whispered Macgregor, 
fairly at a loss for once in his little life. He did not know 
that Charlie had never had a real boy companion, for 
Charlie, between his clever father, his would-be ‘‘ fash- 
ionable’’ mother and his plaintive tutor, was being 
brought up to be a ‘‘ gentleman’”’ and nothing more. 

Feeling and looking more awkward and awkward, 
Charlie took the liberty of touching Macgregor’s arm 
between the wrist and the elbow. 

‘* Please take the boat,’’ he murmured. 

Macgregor fumbled in his pocket. ‘‘ I'll gi’e ye ma 
penny,’ he said, producing it. 

But Charlie drew back, and somehow Macgregor 
understood he had done something stupid. 

Charlie ran off, and Macgregor, gazing curiously after 
him, resumed his boots and stockings. 
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The day following was wet as it can be on the west 
coast of Scotland, and in spite of Macgregor’s open 
yearning for his new toy his grandparents would not 
allow him out-of-doors. 

** Maybe Chairlie’ll be there wi’ ma boat,’’ he pleaded. 

But Grandfather Purdie gently said; ‘‘ It’s no’ vera 
likely ;’? and Grandmother Purdie remarked : ‘* Ye wud 
jist get yer daith o’ cauld, ma dearie.’’ 

But the morning after broke brilliantly —too bril- 
liantly, perhaps, to last. 

At ten o’clock Mr. Purdie was sitting on his favorite 
rock, his pipe in his mouth, his specs on his nose and 
his newspaper before him. ‘‘ I wud Jike to comean’ see 
yer freen’ Chairlie,’’ he had said, when his grandson left 
him ; ‘‘ I like weans that’s kind til ither weans.’’ And 
Macgregor had promised to wave a signal when Charlie 
came with the boats. Mr. Purdie had filled his pockets 
with sweets for the occasion. 

Macgregor reached the appointed place, which seemed 
so familiar, although it was only his third visit, and, his 
friend not being in sight, proceeded to repair the pier, 
which several tides had somewhat disarranged. 

* He became so busy and so interested that he did not 
hear the sound of flying feet until they were close upon 
him. Then he rose from his stooping posture and 
beheld Charlie with a beautiful little boat in his arms. 

‘* Here’s your boat, Macgreegor,’’ gasped Charlie. 

‘*My!’’ cried Macgregor, taking it. ‘‘ Oh, Chairlie, 


yeire awfu——”’ 
ae 4 ’ bf a 
Mamma said I wasn’t to play with you any more, 
but — but I ran away, and——’”’ 


‘* Whit wey?” 

Charlie shook his head. ‘‘I like you,’’ he panted 
** T never had another boy to—to play with. I—I ——’ 

‘* Charlie, come here at once !”’ 

‘* Good-by, Macgreegor,’’ said Charlie, and turning, 
ran some fifty yards to the elegantly dressed lady who 
had called him. 

‘* She’s gentry,” said Macgregor to himself, but he, 
of course, did not hear-her say crossly to Charlie: 
‘* What do you mean by speaking to that horrid boy after 
I told you never to speak to him again ?’’ 

Macgregor, after waiting in the hope that Charlie 
would return, hastened toward his grandfather to exhibit 
his prize, but as he proceeded his pace slackened. 

‘*Ye’ve got yer boat, Macgreegor!”’ the old man 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Dod, but it’s a bonny boat! It wis unco 
kind o’ Chairlie to gi’e yethat. But whit wey did ye nv’ 
wave on me? Eh? Is Chairlie waitin’ ower thonder?”’ 

Macgregor laid his boat on the ground. ‘‘ Chair! 
ran awa’. He said his maw didna want him to play w:’ 
me ony mair. . Gran’ paw, whit wey ——?”’ 

‘* Whit’s that ye’re saying, Macgreegor ?”’ ; 

** Chairlie said his maw didna want him to play wi’ me 
ony mair. I think she’s gentry —she’s an’ au! 
footer. I like Chairlie.”’ 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Purdie suddenly. 
uttered several words, wildly. 
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Macgregor gaped. Never before had he heard ls 
grandfather use such words. 

But a quarter of an hour later he was sailing his boat 
— how well it sailed !— with love in his young heart tur 
Charlie Fortune. 


Then he 
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By Gustav Kobbé 


In deference to Miss Adams’s personally expressed wishes no 
home ”’ photographs are given.—THE EDITOR. 






































HER MOUNTAIN HOME IN THE CATSKILLS 


“* Where she usually goes for a few weeks’ seclusion 
before the opening of her season ”’ 


““SANDYGARTH FARM” ON LONG ISLAND 


“She would like nothing better than to pass the rest 
of her life there”’ 





AUDE ADAMS sells wood, pigs and 
poultry. No; this is not another 
Maude Adams. It is the same who 

< is known all the country over as 

Lady Babbie, L’ Aiglon and Phcebe 

Throssel. But she cares more 

for Ronkonkoma, Long Island, New York, 

than for Thrums; for the fields on her farm 
than for the Field of Wagram, and for her 

St. Bernards, her horses, her pigs and 

her chickens than for the neighbors on 

Quality Street. 

~ If she were not an actress she 

doubtless would be a farmer. She 

is one now whenever she has a 

chance to be. But I mean that she 

would do that and nothing else. 

For she fairly revels in country 

life and in her farm acres at 

Ronkonkoma. She would like 

nothing better than to pass 

the rest of her life there —at 

least so she thinks. At all 

events, every moment she 

can spare when she is acting 

in New York or its vicinity 

she spends on her farm, 

even if she has to charter a 

special train to reach it. 

This is her regular method 

during her New York en- 

gagements. Every Satur- 

day night a special train 

is in readiness for her at 

Long Island City, and on 

Monday she takes it back 

again, leaving Ronkon- 

koma at the last possible 

moment for her to be in 

time at the theatre. 


in the mountains, and this farm. But this last 
is the one nearest her heart. There she can 
enjoy freedom and at the same time privacy. 
On her two hundred acres, which she hopes 
soon to enlarge and extend through to the 
waters of Long Island Sound, she can roam 
around at will. There is space and variety 
enough for her to enjoy horseback riding 
without leaving her own bailiwick. At 
the same time, because it is her own, 
she can keep away from curiosity 
seekers. For even more than farm- 

ing Miss Adams loves privacy. 

It is said at Ronkonkoma that 
while the splendid St. Bernards 
on her farm are maintained 
chiefly for their beauty and be- 

cause of her love for animals, 
one of their principal duties is 
to scare off camera fiends. 
I know a writer, representing 
one of the best-known maga- 
zines in this country, who 
went down to Ronkonkoma 
with a_ professional pho- 
tographer. Miss Adams 
was away, but Mrs. 

Adams, who knew the 

writer, admitted him and 

the photographer. She 
allowed photographs to 
be taken, but with the 
distinct proviso that they 
were to be held subject 
to her daughter’s order. 
She also immediately 
notified the periodical 
which had sent down the 
expedition of this condi- 
tion. The upshot of the 
matter was that Miss 
Adams bought the nega- 
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one of the few, but as abso- 
lutely the first touching her 
personality. which is authentic. 
There has been written con 
siderable about Maude Adams, 
but nothing about ‘* Maudie.” 
For ever since she was a child she 
has been ‘‘ Maudie’”’ to every one 
around her—her disposition is so 
bright and sunny. When asa child she 
wanted to go on the stage in the same 
company with her mother, and her father 
protested that he did not want a daughter 
of his making a fool of herself, she replied : 
‘* No, Papa, ‘ Maudie” not make a fool of 
herself.”” | have a photograph of her taken 
in San Francisco when she was nine years 
old, on the back of which is scrawled ‘* For 
Papa trom Maudie, nine years old.’’ A 
sweet picture it is, too, and 
with much of the witchery of 
the woman as she is now. I 
have seen few child pictures 


living creatures thereon. For 

in common with every one else 
they love her. It is said at 
Ronkonkoma that when a Maude 
Adams pig is to be sold it sheds 
real tears and the fowls droop their 
wings in sorrow. 

In the structure she has built on 
““Sandygarth Farm’’ she has _pre- 
served the old iarmhouse, and the addi- 
tions have the substantial lines of the 
original, Itis roomy, with large open fire- 
places and many windows. During her 
absence a superintendent runs the farm for 
her, but when she summers there (instead of 
in France, as she has the past two years in 
order to perfect herself in the language) she 
rides all about the place, personally superin- 
tending the making of new roads, putting up 
new fences and looking after 
many other things. 

Miss Adams has _ three 
homes —one in the city, one 
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VHEN MISS ADAMS WAS SIX THE WAY SHE LOOKED WHEN NINE YEARS OLD JUST A TRIFLE OVER NINE IN THE SUMMER OF 1901 


SHOWING THE SINGULAR RESEMBLANCE FROM CHILDHOOD TO THE PRESENT 
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which so clearly prophesy the charm of the little one 
at maturity. And so it is ‘‘ Maudie’’ has remained 
‘* Maudie ”’ to this day. 

It should be noted, however, that she is not ‘‘ Maudie’’ 
to many besides those who know her well in the pro- 
fession. Her friendships, though very close, are few. 

The people who try to become acquainted with Miss 
Adams are legion. Among them are many young girls. 
She is, however, most circumspect in not permitting even 
those who attract her to go beyond the group of enthu- 
siasts who gather at the stage door after every matinée 
to watch her come out, unless they have their parents’ 
permission to know her. Miss Adams appreciates that 
an actress is more or less of a public woman, and she is 
aware that some people might object to their children’s 
acquaintance with a professional woman. Therefore, 
however straight-laced or mistaken she nfay consider 
these views, she holds it is not for her to sit in judgment 
upon them, in dealing with young people who still 
should be amenable to their 
parents’ authority. 

One girl, to whom she 
took a great liking, came 
several times to see her at 
her New York house, until 
Miss Adams found out that 
her little friend’s parents 
knew nothing about her 
visits. She immediately 
forbade her to come again. 
The following week she 
played in Philadelphia. 
When she reached the ferry 
there was the girl to say 
good-by to her and ‘‘ dying” 
to cross the ferry with her. 

‘* Do they know at home 
that you have come here 
to see me?’’ asked Miss 
Adams as sternly as she 


The girl was obliged to 
answer that they did not. 
Miss Adams at once had 
her driven home in her own 
carriage. 


HILE Miss Adams has 

many animal pets on 
her farm two of her special 
favorites are in New York. 
One of these is a fine St. 
Bernard, Meta, which she 
keeps in her city house, in 
East Fortieth Street, both 
as a pet and in a measure 
for protection, because there 
are only women in the 
family—her mother and 
grandmother, who live with 
her. The big dog lies on 
the rug near the front door. 
Any footstep outside, save 
that of its mistress, and the 
dog would rouse the house 
with its barking. But when 
Miss Adams comes home 
from the theatre at night the 
dog simply looks up and 
wags its tail as she passes 
in. The same is true if her 
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tour has taken her months sittin’ donations, be ye, still? 

Heerd they’d tuck in pickles an’ tripe, 
Aigs, an’ punkins, an’ all such stuff. 
Lan’ sakes! Sh’'d think he’d got enough! side. 

Fact is, neighbor, | feel pore. 
School-tax counts up terrible fast. . . 
Lost a shoat here week afore last. . . 


away from New York, and 
she reaches the city and her 
house late at night. The 
friendly look and wagging 
greet her. The intelligent 
animal seems to know that 
it must not disturb the silent 
household, however glad it 
may be to see Mistress 
Maude again. This St. 
Bernard is one of the many 
from her farm. Usually 
Meta is the only passenger, 
besides Miss Adams _her- 
self, on the special train for 
Ronkonkoma on Saturday 
night. She thinks an air- 
ing and a visit to country 
cousins do Meta good. 
Miss Adams keeps several 
saddle horses on her farm 
and is on horseback much 
of the time there. Yet her 
favorite saddle horse is in 
New York and does not = 





ONG ago, when the land was poor, 
could. And Yankee preachers mightily strove 
For a scant return in aught but love, 
Neighbors met from the half-tilled farms 
To cheer their lot with tallow and cheese, 
Bedquilts, or anything you please. 
Such was the fashion, good or bad, 
In the backwoods town of Quinnecosett, 
Where the Parson’s Load is talked of yet. 


In the famous year of *‘ Bony’s ”’ fall, 
Winter set in early, they say: 
Sledding good by Thanksgiving Day. 
(Those were the staunch, old-fashioned times 
Of doctrinal sermons, mourning rings, 
** Stiddy cold,”’ and other good things. ) 


**Sho!”’ said the Elder—‘‘ Doos look queer ! 

Every soul in the deestric’ raoun’ 

’S fetched his tithe but ’Bijah Taown: 
Warmest man in the lot, I guess! 

Got that sawmill daown t’ th’ crick, 

And his buildin’s fixed up dreadful slick : 
Clus as the bark on a walnut tree, 

And a leetle cluser—that’s my voo. 

I swan but he sh’ll give suthin’, too!”’ 


Wa’al, le’s see, naow. . . Firewood, say. . . 
Slabs enough to the mill, I s’pose. 
Thet’s it! Take him a load o’ those! 
Good big load! The’s a pile daown thar 
High as the meetin’-house—lawzy, yes ! 
Nawthin’ small about me, I guess.’’ 


All day the Elder worked and planned, 
But often paused, while a shrewd grimace 
Of silent mirth passed over his face: 

Often he chuckled: ‘* ‘Lawzy, yes, 

Pile on much as you kin,’ sez he — 
* Guess there’s nawthin’ small about me!’”’ 


has taken up automobiling and in New York frequently 
drives in one. In order not to be too conspicuous she 
leaves the guiding of the machine to the chauffeur until 
the Park is reached, when she becomes the chauffeuse 
and takes charge. 


HE amusing story of Maude Adams’s wholly acci- 
dental stage début, while she was a baby, has been 
told, but, so far as I know, never with entire correctness. 
Her mother, Mrs. Annie Adams, was leading woman of 
the stock company in Salt Lake City, where Maude 
was born some thirty odd years ago. Annie Adams 
had married William Kiskadden, a banker, but for stage 
purposes had retained her family name, as Mr. 
Kiskadden’s people had made some objection to his 
marriage with an actress. One night Mrs. Adams was 
supporting a visiting star in a play called ‘*‘ The Cottage 
Girl.”’” This was followed, according to the custom of 
the day, by a roaring one-act farce, ‘‘ The Lost Child.” 








ORAWN BY ROBERT L. MASON 


The Parson’s Load 


By Dora Read Goodale 


’Bijah faced as the years 






** Putty big load, eh? 


‘NAWTNIN® SMALL A= 


As a thrifty ant that finds a prize 
Something large for an ant to move, 
Summons its mates to haul and shove, 

So the Elder summoned his clan, 

Old and young, with a right good will, 
To meet next day at 'Bijah’s mill. piece at her finger-tips. 


Old and young from the farms they came: 
Eighty men in butternut suits, 
Homespun jackets and home-made boots ; 
Eight-score oxen, ample of girth, 
Black and brindle, spotted and red, 
And a Brobdingnagian home-rigged sled ! 


“* Thirty-foot long ’’ (the story goes 
That a toothless grandsire mumbles yet 
To round-eyed children in Quinnecosett) : 
** Eight-foot wide and thirty-foot long. 
Runners each fixed out with a tongue 
To hitch the cattle on to the pung: stage is very simple. 


** Woodpile there as high as a hill! 

Biggest woodpile I ever saw 

Shrunk right down like snow in a thaw,”’ 
Shrunk like a snowdrift, tier by tier, 

Till the last broad slab was safely stowed 


On that Yankee triumph, the Parson’s 
Ready of tongue was ’Bijah Towne, Load! mg 


Puckered of visage, lean and shrill: 
The Parson’s Load—a wonder in wood ! 
Dark and shaggy and deep and wide 
It passed through the snow-bound country- 


There wasn’t a bedrid dame in town 
But crept to the pane with kindling eye 
And upraised hands, as the Load went by: 


Not a baby but left his toys, 
Not a dog but barked with the best 
When the eight-score oxen; four abreast, 
With panting sides and steaming flanks, 
And a fringe of boys for a bodyguard, 
Swung around to the Parson’s yard. 


And what of ’Bijah? Game to the bone! 
Many a gibe, both bold and sly, 


Whittled his goose-quill, drawled unmoved : 


Nawthin’ small‘about me, I guess !”’ 


the stage door. Half running, half sliding, he pushed 
past Mrs. Adafs, snatched Maudie from her nurse’s 
arms, shoved her on the platter just in time, thrust the 
platter on to the waiter’s arms, and a moment later 
platter and Maudie were on the table in full view of the 
audience. 

And the audience? A howl of merriment went up 
from it. At first every one behind the scenes was non- 
plused. Then all saw the point. The original baby, 
which the audience had seen a few minutes before, 
was only six weeks old. Maudie was seven months 
anda half, so that her appearance presented the startling 
phenomenon of a child having taken on something like 
twenty pounds in five minutes. But the louder the 
audience laughed the more Maudie was pleased, until, 
inspired by the merriment and the brightly lighted house, 
she got up on her hands and knees and cooed at the 
audience, which again was convulsed. Altogether Maude 
Adams’s début as a baby was a grand success and one 
which to this day is recalled 
with amusement in Salt 
Lake City. 

Miss Adams never really 
studies a réle in the sense 
of memorizing it. Long 
as the part of L’Aiglon 
was—longer than Hamlet 
—she never gave any special 
preparation of this kind to 
it. She reads a new play 
when her manager has 
selected one for her and 
studies itasa whole. Then 
she goes to her books for 
information concerning the 
period, place, architecture, 
costumes, etc. She devotes 
a great deal of time to the 
study of these phases of the 
play and gives little heed 
to the actual lines. They 
come to her seetningly with- 
out effort at rehearsal, and 
before the play is produced 
she has every word of the 





Her researches have placed 
her thoroughly en rapport 
with all the subject-matter 
of the piece, and she is thus 
enabled to feel and know 
just what she is doing 
without blindly or half- 
aimlessly groping through 
it, as would be the case 
if she had not obtained a 
complete mental grasp of 
the work. 


ER mode of life off the 


Her house in New York 
asmall English basement- 
is, however, in an excellent 
location, between Fifth and 
Madison Avenues. She has 
recently had it enlarged and 
‘* done over,’’ but wholly 
with a view to comfort. 
Between the front door and 
the stairs she has had put 
in folding doors, making a 
little waiting-room, which, 
when the doors are drawn, 
is completely shut off from 
the rest of the house. Be- 
yond the doors is a hall- 
way, and beyond this Miss 
Adams’s library, with her 
books and her desk. Except 
for the door and windows 
at the rear, bookshelves 
line the walls to a consider- 
able height. It is not a 
large room, nor are the 
books overwhelming in 
number. But they are well 
chosen. 

On the second floor of 
Miss Adams’s house are 
the dining-room and the 
drawing-room. In the lat- 
ter are a piano, a harp, 4 
’cello and a guitar—rather 
a curious combination ot 


instruments unless one 
plays them all, which sie 


went by: 


Lawzy, yes! 








éven belong to her. Its 
name is Minnie and it is 
the property of a_ public 
stable. When, however, 
Miss Adams is in New York, playing or rehearsing, the 
mare generally is reserved for her use. 


Al sorts of silly stories are afloat regarding Miss 
Adams’s health. True, she is not robust looking and 
never was. In fact her charm lies not a little in a phys- 
ical frailness that gives an appealing touch even to her 
humor and adds to its quaintness, delicacy and charm. 
Yet she is an indefatigable worker in her profession — 
her manager says she would play a matinée every day if 
he would let her. Never has she missed a performance 
because of illness. In fact I believe she has a remark- 
able record for keeping engagements, and never has 
failed to appear as billed save on one occasion, when 
the train on which she and her company traveled was 
stalled in a blizzard. Nor does she find it necessary to 
‘* rest up’’ between performances, but busies herself 
reading and in healthy, outdoor exercise. In fact one 
reason why she wants to extend her farm to Long 
Island Sound is that she is very fond of swimming and 
expert at it, and would like a bathing beach on her own 
place. Maude Adams has loved horses since she was 
a child, and when she is ‘‘ on the road” she rides 
whenever she finds opportunity. Lately Miss Adams 


A baby is required in this farce. The infant is rushed 
on and off the stage several times, and finally is brought 
on by a waiter on a platter and set down on a table 
before the father, who throughout the many amusing 
contretemps of the play has been hopelessly distracted 
in his search for the child, which really has not been 
lost at all. 

Immediately after ‘‘ The Cottage Girl’? had ended 
Mrs. Adams, having no rdle in the farce, had dressed, 
but instead of leaving the theatre at once she had 
remained to watch the performance. The baby had 
been rushed on and off several times; the performance 
was nearly over. Just then Mrs. Adams chanced to look 
down the passageway to the stage door. The keeper 
had just opened it and she saw her maid with Maudie 
in her arms. They had come for Mrs. Adams to go 
home with them. ‘ 

That moment the stage baby set up a howl—the kind 
of howl which means a shrieking spell that nothing can 
quiet. The manager was in despair. The fate of the 
farce hung in the balance. It was at the most critical 
point. In a moment the baby would have to be rushed 
on ona platter. Looking about him in a hopeless way 
the distracted manager caught.a glimpse of a baby at 





does—‘‘ just a little on 
each.’’ She allows nothing 
outside her profession to 
absorb her too much, and, 
with her, music may be described as only a ‘‘ mildly 
developed fad.’’ At one time the harp had a pictorial 
and romantic attraction for her. She took lessons 0!) It 
for three months, and one season carried a harp all over 
the country. But she gave it up for the ’cello, which 
she prefers to any other instrument. 

The same simplicity which prevails in her New York 
house characterizes her cottage at Onteora, in te 
Catskills, where she usually goes for a few weeks 
seclusion before the opening of her season. 


ISS ADAMS has never married. A friend of mine, 
who of course must remain unnamed, lived at the 
same boarding-house with her and her mother wien 
they first came to New York. He was greatly «t- 
tracted by her and paid her much attention, escorting 
her and her mother to the theatre and back every nicht. 
{ Miss Adams accepted his attentions in a frank, frien lly 
way. But when matters had gone along a little while 
Mrs. Adams took opportunity to say to him, ‘* Mr. 
——,, it’s only fair to you that I should tell you you re 
wasting your time. Maudie’ll never marry. She is (00 
devoted to her art ever to think of such a thing.’’ And 
so it seems. 
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> My Future As I See It 


By Helen Keller 
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HEN I wrote ‘‘ The Story of My Life’’ for 
THE Lapiges’ HOME JouRNAL I thought 
I had told my readers all I knew about 
myself. But since the publication of my 
book I have been asked what I am going to 
do after I graduate from Radcliffe next year. 
People often ask me what my future is as I see it. I do 
not intend to follow the example of the peasant girl in La 
Fontaine, who pictured such a bright future that in her 
enthusiasm she spilled her milk. Nor am I like the small 
boys who vie with each other in predicting what they will 
do when they grow up, and promise to be policemen, 
doctors, firemen and soldiers. 

I used to have all sorts of unrealizable ambitions. 
Indeed, the only one that has never troubled me is the 
ambition to be President of the United States. I suppose 
in youth we are all, as a matter of course, song-birds. The 
only question of importance which we have to decide is 
what kind of song-bird we shall be. As we grow older 
we smile at the eager soarings of our childhood. But | 
hope we shall never cease to dream out our world, to 
people it with gods strong of hand and great of soul. | 
certainly hope I shall never think of the world as the pessi- 
mist thinks of it—a commonplace thing shaped like an 
orange, slightly flattened at the ends ! 


oh 


HE only real ambitions spring from the circumstances 

in which our lives are set. I used to believe that my 
limitations would prevent me from doing anything beyond 
improving my mind and accepting the cup of pleasure or 
sorrow in whatever measure it might be dealt to me. 
There is no grief deeper than the consciousness that we 
are isolated, no ache of heart harder to bear than the 
thought that our fellows are crying in the darkness, and 
we are so fettered that we may not goto them. This is 
separation from the social order into which we are born, 
the agony of thwarted forces, a death in the midst of life. 
But | have discovered that the material with which we 
work is everywhere and in abundance. I have felt the joy 
of the strong man who grasps the reins in his hands and 
drives the forces that would master him. Our worst foes 
are not belligerent circumstances, but wavering spirits. 
As a man thinketh, so is he. The field in which | may 
work is narrow, but it stretches before me limitless. I am 
like the philosopher whose garden was small but reached 
up to the stars. 

The occupations I can engage in are few, but into each 
one | can throw my whole strength. Opportunities to be 
of service to others offer themselves constantly, and every 
day, every hour, calls even on me fora timely word or 
action. It bewilders me to think of the countless tasks 
that may be mine. [am at the beginning of my last year 
at college. I am already looking forward to 
Commencement Day. In imagination | have 
passed my last examinations, | have written my 
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HE\SEA, MASSACHUSETTS 


MISS KELLER AS SHE LOOKS TO-DAY 


country to those of Europe, and to carry a message of 
encouragement to those who, in face of popular preju- 
dice and _ indifference, as in Italy and Sweden, are 
struggling to teach the blind and give them means of 
self-support. 

There are two ways in which we may work: with our 
own hands and through our fellowmen. Both ways are 
open to me. With my own hands and voice I can teach ; 
perhaps I can write. Through others I can do good by 
speaking in favor of beneficent work and by speaking 
against what seems to me wrong, 

I often think [ shall live in the country and take into 
my home a deaf child and teach him as Miss Sullivan has 
taught me. For years | have observed the details of her 
method, and her example in word and deed has inspired 
me so that I feel that | eould impart to a child afflicted like 
myself the power to see with the soul and understand with 
the heart. All his needs and difficulties would be intelli- 
gible to me since I know the darkness he sees and the 
stillness he hears. ‘The road he must travel | have traveled ; 
| know where the rough places are and howto help him 
over them. This would be the directest and most joyous 
way of doing for another what has been done for me. 


oe 


HETHER I teach or not, [shall write. My subject-matter 

is limited. I have very little that is novel or entertain- 
ing to tell those who see and hear, who have a vision that 
embraces earth and sky and water, whereas | grasp only 
so much of the world as | can hold in my hand. But | 
may perhaps translate from the classics and from the 
modern languages. If opportunity offers I shall certainly 
write on topics connected with the deaf and the blind. If 
I see a plan on foot to place the blind in positions of self- 
support I will advocate it. If there is a good cause that 


needs a word { will speak it if 1 can. If an institution is 
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projected for the relief or suffering, and money is 
needed, I will write a timely appeal. «Editors and 
publishers have already suggested subjects on which 
[ might write, and I find their proposals helpful 
because they afford a clew to what others expect of me, 
and indicate the various ways in which I may increase and 
apply my literary skill. I cannot say, however, to what 
extent I shall follow those suggestions. 

Another way in which I may render service to others 
with my own hands is to take up settlement work. | 
suppose, as a friend said, | was fighting with windmills 
when I said in my story that it seemed wicked that 
the poor could not live in comtortable homes and grow 
strong and beautiful. But I hear every day of young 
gitls who leave their homes and pleasures to dwell 
among the poor, and brighten and dignify their lives, and 
the impulse within me to follow their example seems at 
times too strong for me to restrain. The world is full of 
suffering, it is true, but full, also, of the overcoming of it. 
As I reflect on the enormous amount of good work that 
is left undone I cannot but say a word and look my 
disapproval when I hear that my country is spending 
millions upon millions of dollars for war and war engines 
— more, I have heard, than twice as much as the entire 
public school system of the United States costs us, 

oy 

COULD help take care of the sick. I have several times 

had océasion to use my hands to lessen pain, as they do 
in massage. I may study this art by-and-by, and even if I 
do not become a masseuse I shall be interested in it as an 
employment for the blind. Our hands are instruments 
with which to gain a livelihood, and if they are trained to 
the best advantage they prove more precious than the eye 
or the ear. Massage is an occupation in which | or any 
biind person may use the hands with profit and pleasure 
and bring comfort to many. 

No work, however, can mean so much to me as what | 
can do for the deat and the blind. I am not competent 
now to discuss their problems, but I shall find out what 
those problems are and study the methods of solving them. 
Whatever I do I shall keep track of all the measures adopted 
in behalf of the deaf and the blind, and to the best of my 
ability support the most efficient. I realize how much has 
already been done toward improving the condition of the 
blind and the deaf, and | am grateful ; but there still remains 
much to be done; do what we may, we come short and 
leave the work incomplete. I have twice had my share in 
the promotion of enterprises for the relief of the’ defective 
classes. 

Last winter there was a bill before the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to provide the blind with a manual training 
which would enable them to earn their bread, and I was 
asked to speak for the bill. Again, last May, I 
attended the dedication of the new building of 
the Eye and Ear Infirmary in New York, and at 





last thesis, | have said good-by to my school 
days, and taken my little canoe and ventured 
out on unknown seas. I have received the best 
education my country can give me. Generous 
Iriends have assisted me and strewn my path 
with opportunities. The question now is, what 
shall | do with this education and these oppor- 
tunities ? 

JI shall not forget the continuous task which my 
friends keep before me of improving my mind. 
I shall try to keep my flower-beds well trimmed 
and perhaps I may add to my estate. I shall 
read as extensively as possible and, perhaps, 
increase my knowledge of the classics. I shall 
never lose my interest in history and social 
questions, and I shall continue the studies that 
please me most as long as I live. 
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| AM much interested in work that woman may 

do in the world. It is a fine thing to be an 
American, it is a splendid thing to be an Ameri- 
Can woman. Never in the history of the world 
has woman held a position of such dignity, honor 
and usefulness as here and now. We read how 
nation after nation has reached a certain height 
of civilization and failed because the women of 
the nation remained uncivilized. I think the 
degree of a nation’s civilization may be measured 
by the degree of enlightenment of its women. 
So I shall study the economic questions relating 
to woman and do my best to further her advance- 
ment; tor God and His world are for everybody. 

Above all must I interest myself in affairs 
Which concern the deaf and the blind. Their 
needs hay © given me another motive for traveling. 
I used to idle away hours in dreams of sailing on 


the Nuine, climbing the Alps, and wandering 
amid the 


| 
! 
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. monuments of Greece and Rome. 
Sig le Tread about travelers, every descrip- 
on + ° i e . ¢ . 

a Iriends gave me of their experiences 
abre : 


and especially my visit to the World’s 


need ' “hicago, added fire to my longing. But 
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the ve another ambition which transcends 
{ ? a hl } 4 
; ) nagined pleasures. Travel would, it 

seem 


oO me, afford valuable opportunities to act 
ot emissary from the teachers in this 
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the request of the physicians I spoke in behalf of 
the hospital. If these workers and philanthro- 
pists in Massachusetts and New York thought 
that I, a junior in college, could help hundreds 
of unfortunate men and women, how much greater 
must my chances of usefulness be when | com 
prehend more fully the needs of the deaf and the 
blind! These experiences promise others, and 
I must follow where the good cause leads, just as 
the lamp goes with the hand. 
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MONG the problems of the blind are two to 
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which I shall direct my attention—more 
books for the blind and a universal system of 
raised print. My views may be erroneous, and I 
suggest them here merely to illustrate the kind 
of work which lies before me. 

I should like the blind in America to have a 
magazine of high quality and varied interest like 
the best periodicals published for those who see. 
To establish one would require much money, and 
the blind are poor. If they are to have a peri- 
odical some generous friend must establish it for 
them. In a country where so much is done to 
build great libraries and provide books for those 
who see I should think a Mr. Carnegie might be 
found who would give a magazine to us who 
cannot see, 

I am still a college girl, and I can look forward 
to a golden age when all my plans shall have 
been realized. I can dream of that happy country 
of the future where no man will live at his ease 
while another suffers; then, indeed, shall the 
blind see and the deaf hear. 
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SPECIAL NOTE — Exactly what Miss Keller intends to take up 
as her life-work after she is graduated was practically the only point 
about herself which she did not fully explain in her Ladies’ Home 
Journal articles or in her published book. Hence it was suggested 
to Miss Keller that she elucidate this oft-asked question. This 
article now makes her story complete, since there is not another 
phase of her life, interesting to the public, which she has not fully 
touched upon in her marvelous book “‘The Story of My Life,’’ 
which our readers may be incidentally interested to know is selling 
by the thousands, and promises to be one of the most widely read 
and discussed books during the coming reading season. 


THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1903 








ewis Carroll and the Little Actress 


HERE are 
very few 
of Lewis 


Carroll’s many 
individual friend- 
ships with chil- 
dren with which 
the world is 
familiar. Some 
of them have 
been described to 
us by Mr. Colling- 
wood in his *‘ Life 
and Letters of 
Lewis Carroll.’ 
The only friend- 
ship referred to 
in that biography 
which stands out in the public mind is 
that contracted with the little girl (she 
was little then) whose name appears in 
the acrostic that adorns the front page of ‘‘ Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

It cannot be claimed for the letters which follow that 
they show Lewis Carroll in a new light. They tell im- 
perfectly a simple, homely story of a friendship which 
was contracted, on his own admission, in a manner 
similar to that in which he had formed the acquaintance 
of many other children. 


HARPER AND GAROTHERS 


LEWIS CARROLL 


HE little girl (as she was when Lewis Carroll saw her 

first) who forms the subject of this correspondence 
belonged to that army of theatrical friends which 
surrounded this lover of children who was also a lover 
of the stage. In October, 1891, she was playing 
‘* Cissie,’’ in ‘‘ The Silver King,’’ at the Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, England. On the evening of the tenth Lewis 
Carroll witnessed the performance, not for the first, but 
for the fifth or sixth, time. The ‘‘ Cissie,’’ however, 
was a fresh one, as is shown by his first letter to the 
little girl written on the following day, and forwarded 
to the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Greenwich, where she 
was playing the following week : 

‘a9, Bedford St., Covent Garden, 
‘October 11th, 1891. 

** My dear Child: 

‘*Vesterday I was at Brighton and went to see ‘ The Silver 
King,’ along with some little friends of mine, and we all 
enjoved it very much. Now, every time that I have seen it 
before I’ve sent little ‘ Cissie’ a book, as a sort of reminder 
of the pleasure she has given me by acting a little girl so 
nicely. And when one has once made a rule like that it 
would never do to break it, would it? So I should like to 
send you —if you don’t object — one of the three little books 
that I have written for children, ‘ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,’ and ‘ Through the Looking-Glass,’ and ‘ The 
Nursery Alice,’ whiich has 20 large coloured pictures, and a 
few bits of the story of ‘Alice.’ If you will say which you 
would like best I will send you the book, and please say 
what name I am to write in it, as ‘ Mallalieu’ perhaps isn’t 
your real name. 

“Tam, Yours affectionately, Lewis CARROLL.” 


This letter was typewritten—probably by Lewis 
Carroll himself. There are two characteristic touches 
at the end. One of them—the ‘‘ Yours affectionately”’ 
—requires no comment. He was everybody’s affec- 
tionately, for he loved everybody. But the scrupulous 
regard for truthfulness, as shown by the fact that the 
nom de plume of ‘‘ Lewis Carroll ’’ was typewritten and 
not signed, is more interesting. He would not have it 
thought for a moment that he was creating, even unin- 
tentionally, the impression that ‘‘ Lewis Carroll” was 
his real name. 


T® following letter, sent from Christ Church, Oxford, 
was handwritten, as were all his subsequent letters 
to Miss Mallalieu and her mother. It was addressed 
to Greenwich : 

“Ch. Ch., Oxford, Oct. 17, ’o1. 
‘“ My dear Polly: 

**T will put my real name this time: and my real address 
is above this. But don’t tell everybody about it, please: 
I had rather people generally should only know the name 
‘Lewis Carroll.’ Do you live at Greenwich, or is it that 
‘The Silver King’ is on tour there? If you live there I 
might be able to call and see you some day, as I have a 
friend in Greenwich whom I sometimes go to see. 

** Please tell me your age and your birthday, and also of 
your brothers and sisters, if you have any. 

**And have you played any other parts? 

“Yours affectionately, ( Rev.) C. L. DopGson.” 


T= bright relationship which subsequently existed be- 
tween Mr. Dodgson and Miss Mallalieu was marked 
at the outset by a harmless, but, as it appeared at the 
time, inauspicious, con/refemps. In the letter just given 
(that dated October 17) Mr. Dodgson asks: ‘‘ Do you 
live at Greenwich, or is it that ‘ The Silver King’ is on 
tour there?’’ The childlike, but somewhat direct, 
answer was that she did not ‘‘ live’’ at Greenwich. 
There was no attempt to explain that she did not 
‘*live’’ anywhere. The conditions that prevail in 
theatrical life in England, as Mr. Dodgson should have 
known, do not favor permanency of habitation. And 
here was a typical case. If Miss Mallalieu did not 
render ‘‘ fealty to the halcyon hour,’’ she did most 
surely ‘‘ wander on from home to home.’’ That she 
was not able to give any address at which Mr. Dodgson 
might call and see her was due to the fact that Mr. 
Dodgson’s letter making the suggestion that he should 
call was not received by Miss Mallalieu until within a 
few hours of her departure for Northampton. The fol- 
lowing letter to Miss Mallalieu’s mother was the 
consequence. The letter was addressed to ‘‘ Mrs. 
Mallalieu (or whoever is in charge of Miss Folly 
Mallalieu)’’: 






By Herbert Mallalieu, Brother of the “Little Actress” 


* Ch. Ch., Oxford, Oct. 20, ’g1. 
** Dear Madam : 

“Whether I am addressing Polly’s mother, or some one 
else who is in charge of her, I wish to say that, though I have 
the pleasure of knowing a good many of the race of ‘ stage 
children,’ I should be very sorry to seem to force myself on 
the acquaintance of any: and, if the fact that Polly merely 
tells me that she does of live at Greenwich, without nam- 
ing any home address, is to be taken to mean that it is not 
thought desirable that I should ever call (supposing I were 
ever near her home), lam quite content that it should be so. 

‘I write this by return of post, as the best chance of its 
reaching you, as I know no other address than Northampton 

““T signed myself to Polly ‘ Yours affectionately,’ which, 
from an old gentleman of nearly sixty to a child siciowee. is 
not, I think, out of place; but, as she does not respond to 
that form of address I do not write to her again, as I reaily 
cannot write to children on more formal terms. 

“ Believe me, Truly yours, C. L. DopGson.”’ 


N EXPLANATORY letter from: Mrs. Mallalieu (who 

usually did happen to be ‘‘in charge’’) brought 

still more explanation from Mr. Dodgson, after which 

this rather amusing misunderstanding dissipated into 
thin air : 

The charming letter which follows tells its own 
story : 

“Ch. Ch., Oxford, Nov. 11, 1891. 
** My dear Polly: 

‘*T like the photograph very much, and I thank you for 
sending it to me: and also for sending me your love, which 
I like a great deal more than the photograph. Photographs 
are very pleasant things to have, but /ove is the best thing 
in all the world. Don’t you think so? Of course 1 don’t 
mean it in the sense meant when people talk about ‘ falling 
in love’; that’s only ove meaning of the word, and only 
applies to a few people. I mean in the sense in which we 
say that everybody in the world ought to ‘love’ everybody 
else. But we don’t always do what we ought. I think you 
children doit more than we grown-up people do: we find su 
many faults in one another. 

“T heard a little girl who was asked ‘ Why is it that every- 
body \oves you, my dear?’ And I think her answer was a 
very pretty one. She said, ‘I think it must be because 7 
love everybody.’ 

‘And I have heard another story —p:rhaps vou have 
heard it, too— about a very old man called ‘John,’ who lived 
a long time ago. It was when people had only ove name: 
so they used to give the name of the father as well; and so 
he was called ‘John the son of Zebedee.’ When he was 
very old and feeble they used to carry him into the church 
to talk to the people; but he was too weak to say much; 
and at last he Ged to say nothing but ‘ Little children, love 
one another.’ I daresay that people thought ‘Why doesn’t 
he tell us something new? We've learnt /ha/ lesson over 
and over again.’ However, that was 1800 years ago, and I 
don’t think we’ve learnt it gui/e perfect, even now. 

“T send you the love of another old man: that’s me. 

“Yours affectionately, C. L. DopGson.” 


LL this time, and even until the end of June, 1892, Mr. 
Dodgson had not yet seen Miss Mallalieu, except 
across the footlights. There had been no meeting of 
any kind. Mr. Dodgson strikes a note of fear in a short 
letter dated May 1, 1892, in which he expresses a desire 
‘* to make the personal acquaintance of’’ Miss Mallalieu 
‘* before she is guite grown up.’’ The next month, 
when Miss Mallalieu had returned to London, the 
meeting came about. 


‘Ch. Ch., Oxford, June 22nd, ’92. 
“ Dear Mrs. Mallalien: 

“Thanks for your letter. I should like to meet Polly, 
and shall be in London on Saturday, and hope to call at 
eleven (ora little sooner). If, when you have seen me, you 
are inclined to trust me with her fora few hours . . . I 
would be glad to take her with me to (1) New Gallery, (2) 
luncheon at a friend’s house, (3) German Reed’s entertain- 
ment. 

“In haste. 

“Love to Polly.” 


ME: DODGSON paid several visits to Miss Mallalieu in 
London, and they had many walks and talks to- 


gether, until the middle of July, when he proposed a 
visit to his house at Eastbourne. 


“Ch. Ch., Oxford, July 5, ’92. 


Very truly yours, C. L. DopGson.” 


“Dear Mrs. Mallalieu : 

““Maggie Bowman’s height is 4 ft. 6% in. (i. e., without 
her shoes). What is Polly’s? 

““T may as well tell you my usual plan for meals when I 
have a child-guest: and you ‘can say if you think it would 
suit Polly. 

“Breakfast about 8%. I have tea or coffee: Polly can 
have cocoa, as my last guest had. I always have meat or 
fish ; and, when-a child is with me, there is usually jam. 

“Luncheon about 1%. This is dinner for my guest (i. e., 
2 courses, meat and sweets). Polly could have ginger beer, 
or milk, to drink with it. 

“Tea about 5. 
(Cocea for Polly.) 

“My dinner is 
about 7. My child 
guest usually helps 
iy Noe it (having, 
in fact, /zwo dinners 
a day). OF. 7 Car 

=. wy apes R 
more but milk an 
water and biscuits, ML, dour : \ 
about 10. But more well ppb Brey Ue 


could be provided, name Gas oo 


if necessary. 22 L Mrghs 4 atme iG 
“What time Buc . da. 

should she go to nck 

bed? Ifwegotoa 


concert or theatre 1 Lins ferrorally 
she would have ‘to gf 7 
plasma” 





be up till 10% or 

11. On other even- 

ings, I suppose, she 

had better keep 
earlier hours. 

“Very sincerely 
yours, 

““C. L. DopGson.” HOW ! £WIS CARROLL WROTE 











ISS MALLA- 
lieu has vivid 
recollections of 
the hours spent 
at Eastbourne. 
There were walks 
to Beachy Head, 
excursions into 
the country, 
church, talks, 
reading, attempts 
to solve the mys- 
teries of Mr. 
Dodgson’s type- 
writer, and end- 
less games which 
his ingenious 
fancy was ever 
devising. 


THE “LITTLE 
ACTRESS” 


‘9 Lushington Road, July 15th, ’92. 
** Eastbourne. 
** Dear Mrs. Mallalieu: 

** Polly is really a delightful companion, and it is very nice 
to see how thoroughly she makes herself at home. And I 
should very much like to have her till Thursday, when she 
will have been a complete week here. She would like it, 
too, I believe, but she is writing herself. I hope you will let 
her stay till then, and I will bring her back to you about the 
middle of Thursday. 

“*Very sincerely yours, C. L. DopGson,”’ 


HE ‘‘ Willie’’ referred to in the following letters is 
Miss Mallalieu’s brother : 


‘‘7, Lushington Road, Eastbourne. 
** Dear Mrs. Mallalieu: 

“1 send with this, for your acceptance, a copy of ‘Sylvie 
and Bruno’; for Willie’s acceptance, a baker’s dozen of 
visiting-cards ; and for Polly’s acceptance (if she can possi- 
bly consent to accept such a trifle) my best love. 

“Very sincerely yours, C. L. DopGson.’ 


’ 


‘7, Lushington Road, 
** Eastbourne, Sept. 7th, ’g92. 
‘* My dear Polly: 

‘*T quite forgot to say (so I had better explain it now) 
that /never give birthday presents. Whenlsent Willie the 
book I had no idea it was so near his birthday. You see, 
if once I began, a// my little friends would expect a present 
every year, and my life would be spent in packing parcels. 

“Your loving friend, C. L. DopGson.”’ 


ORRESPONDENCE was kept up frequently until 1893. 
The letters written between December 23, 1892, 
and the following April that have been preserved contain 
nothing that will be of interest to the general reader. 
Those that might have been interesting have, unfortu- 
nately, been lost. From April, 1893, there is a falling off 
in the correspondence. For now Miss Mallalieu was 
no longer the ‘‘ little Cissie’’ he had seen eighteen 
months before. There is no further tetter from Mr. 
Dodgson until those referred to in the letter of which 
the following is an extract : 


‘Ch. Ch., Oxford, Dec. 20th, ’93. 
** My dear Polly: 

“This is just a line to wish you a very happy Christmas, 
and to reply to the letters I got from you and your mother 
on the 8th. Your mother says, ‘We had wondered why you 
did not send Polly a line in reply to her last letter.’ 

‘Well, the last I got from you arrived Ap.15. I keepa 
register of the letters I receive and send; and here are some 
copies of them: 

( Received ) 

Ap. 15,'93. Pully Mallalieu, Leicester. Here for all summer. 

P pent 
Ap. 15. Polly Mallalieu, PA. te hers. 

do. Mallalieu, Mr., asking him, as manager, to remember 


---h. 


(‘‘N---h"’ means my cousin, whose stage name is----.) 
(Received) 
Ap. 21. Mailalieu, Mr., will remember Miss ----- &c. 


“Now, the two letters to you and your father come close 
together in my register, so, most likely, they were put into 
one envelope. If so, you must have received yours, and 
forgotten it!” : 


There was, of course, no argument weighty enough 
to cope with such minute accuracy. 


ISS MALLALIEU had, as the later letters show, now 
settled down in Leicester. The following was 
written from Christ Church : 
“Feb. 16th, ’94. 
“ My dear Polly: 

“What a nice photograph of vou! Thank you very much, 
dear, for sending it to me. I’m very glad to have it, to 
remind me of you. If only I lived a little bit nearer to 
Leicester I would come and see you play .. . I’ve 
seen (a pantomime) lately that was guife charming -- 
‘Cinderella,’ at the Lyceum. I took two nieces and a 
nephew, and a dear little girl-friend, 7 years old, with me 
She and the little boy had never been inside a theatre before 
They let me bring her without a ticket, to sit on my knee 
and about once in every half-hour she turned round to give 
meakiss. I ¢hink she meant it as a sort of way of saying 
‘thank you se much for bringing me!’ 

‘*If ever you are to play in London, or are going on a tou! 
again, let me know, as it will give me some chance of seein: 
—Iwon’t sav ‘my /it//e Polly,’ but my tall Maypole of a 
Polly, so tall that I shall have to get up ona chair next tim: 
I want to give her a kiss! 

** Kindest regards to your father and mother, love to you 
(little?) brother, and love and a kiss for yourself, from 

“Your affectionate old friend, C. L. DopGson.” 


An observant mind might regard this letter a: 
ominous. This was the first time in the whole corre- 
spondence that he had signed himself ‘* Your affectionat 
old friend.’’ The ‘‘ tall Maypole of a Polly ”’ is an echo 
of the latent fear which Mr. Dodgson had of ‘‘ envious 
Time” in its change of his darlings. I think it must 
have been that, to his mind, we are all ‘‘ the shadows 
of our former selves.”’ 
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CHAPTER I-THE BOY 


E WAS barely fifteen, 
H a lover of sport and 
uncommonly keen, 
evenforabeginner. Flocks 
of Wild Pigeons had been com- 
ing all day across the blue Lake 
of Caygeonull, and in long lines 
on the dead limbs of the great 
rampikes that stood as monu- 
ments of fire, around the little 
clearing in the forest, they afforded tempting marks, 
but he followed them for hours in vain. They 
seemed to know the exact range of the old- 
fashioned shotgun and rose on noisy wings each 
time before he was near enough to fire. At length 
a small flock scattered among the low green trees 
that grew about the spring, near the log shanty, 
and taking advantage of the cover, Thorburn went 
in gently. He caught sight of a single Pigeon 
close to him, took a long aim and fired. A sharp 
crack resounded at almost the same time and the bird 
fell dead. Thorburn rushed to seize the prize just as, 
a tall young man stepped into view and picked it up. 

‘* Hello, Corney ! you got my bird !”’ 

‘* Your burrud! Sure yours flew away thayre. I saw 
them settle hayer and thought I’d make sure of wan 
with the rifle.’’ 

A careful examination showed that a rifle-ball as well 
as a charge of shot had struck the Pigeon. The gunners 
had fired on the same bird. Both enjoyed the joke, 
though it had its serious side, for food as well as ammu- 
nition was scarce in that backwoods home. 





The Boy and 
the Lynx 


killed fifty in one day, but never 
one did she see this season. 
The plague had done its work too well. 
One day she caught a Red-squirrel which 
had run into a hollow log that proved a trap. 
Another day a fetid Blacksnake was her only food. 
A day was missed, and the littlke ones whined 
piteously for their natural food and failing drink. 
One day she saw a large black animal of unpleasant 
but familiar smell, then swift and silent sprang to 
make attack. She struck it once on the nose, but 
the Porcupine doubled his head under, his tail 
flew up, and the mother Lynx was speared in a 
dozen places with the little stinging javelins. She 
drew them all with her teeth, for she had ‘‘ learned 
porcupine ’’ years before, and only the hard push 
of want would have made her strike one now. 
A Frog was all she caught that day, yet on the 
next, as she ranged the farthest woods in a long, 
hard hunt, she heard a singular calling voice. It 
was new to her. She approached it cautiously, up 
wind, got many new odors and some more strange 
sounds in coming. The loud, clear, rolling call was 
repeated as the mother Lynx came to an opening in the 
forest. Inthe middle of it were two enormous Muskrat or 
Beaver houses, far bigger than the biggest she ever before 
had seen. They were made partly of logs and situated, 
not in a pond, but on a dry knoll, and walking about 
were a number of Partridges, that is, birds like Partridges, 
only larger and of various colors, red, yellow and white. 
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LL her nature was aroused, Food—food—abundance 
of food, and the old huntress sank to earth. Her 
breast was on the ground, her elbows above her back, 
as she made stalk, her shrewdest, subtlest stalk; one of 
those Partridges she must have at any price; no trick 
now must go untried, no error in this hunt; if it took 
hours—all day —she must approach with certainty to win 
before the quarry took to flight. 

Only a few bounds it was from wood shelter to the 
great Rat house, but she was an hour in crawling that 
small space. From stump to brush, from log to bunch of 
grass she sneaked, a flattened form, and the Partridges 
saw her not. They fed about, the biggest uttering the 
mye al . ringing call that first had fallen on her ear. Once they 


fYORNEY, a superb specimen of a six-foot Irish- 
U Canadian in early manhood, now led the way to 
the log shanty where the very scarcity of luxuries and 
the roughness of their lives was a source of merriment. 
For the Colts, though born and bred in the backwoods 
of Canada, had lost nothing of the spirit that makes the 
Irish blood a world-wide synonym of heartiness and wit. 

Corney was the eldest son of a large family. The old 
folks lived at Petersay, twenty-five miles to the south- 
ward. He had taken up a‘‘ claim” to carve his own 
home out of the woods at Fenebonk, and his grown 
sisters, Margat, staid and reliable, and Loo, bright and 








/ seemed to sense their peril, but a long await dispelled the 
. . . ry ” ; ’ - . 

witty, were keeping house for him. Thorburn Alder ml, A fj fear. Now they were almost in reach, and she trembied 

was visiting them. He had just recovered from a severe AL with all the eagerness of the hunting heart and the 


illness and had been sent to rough it in the woods in _ 


hope of winning some of the vigor of his hosts. Their yy 
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Yet 
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hungry maw. Her eye centred on a white one not 
quite the nearest, but the color seemed to hold her gaze. 
There was an open space 
around the Rat house; outside 
that were tall weeds, and stumps 
were scattered everywhere. The 
white bird wandered behind these 
weeds, the red one of the loud 
voice flew to the top of the Rat 
mound and sany as before. The 
mother Lynx sank lower yet. It 
seemed an alarm note; but no, 
the white one still was there ; she 
could see its feathers gleaming 
through the weeds. An open 
space now lay about. The hunt 
ress, flattened like an empty skin, 
trailed slow and silent on the 
ground behind a log no thicket 
than her neck ; if she could reach 
that tuft of brush she could get 
unseen to the weeds and then 
would be near enough to spring. 
She could smell them now —the 
rich and potent smell of life, of 
flesh and blood, that set her limbs 
a-tingle and her eyes a-glow. 


“ONE DAY SHE SAW A LARGE BLACK 
ANIMAL—A PORCUPINE” 


home was of unhewn logs, 
unfloored and roofed with sods 
which bore a luxuriant crop of 
grass and weeds. The primi- 
tive woods around were broken 
in two places—one where the 
sparkling lake rolled on a pebbly 
shore and gave a glimpse of 
Ellerton’s, across the water four 
miles, their nearest neighbor, and 
the other where the roughest of 
roads led southward to Petersay. 
Their daily round had little 
change. Corney was up at day- 
break to light the fire, call his 
sisters, and feed the norses while 
they prepared breakfast. At six 
the meal was over and Corney 
went to his work. At noon, 
which Margat knew by the 
shadow of a certain rampike fall- 
ing on the spring, a clear notifi- 
cation to draw fresh water for 
the table, Loo would hang a 
white rag on a pole, and Corney, 
seeing the signal, would return 
Irom summer fallow or hayfield, 
grimy, swarthy and ruddy, a pic- 
ture of manly vigor and honest 
toil. Thor might be away all 
day, but at night, when they again 
assembled at the table, he would 
come trom lake or distant ridge 
and eat a supper like the dinner 
and breakfast, for meals as well 
as days were exact repeats: pork, bread, 
potatoes and tea, with occasionally eggs 
supplied by a dozen hens around the little 
log stable, with, rarely, a variation of wild 
meat, for Thor was not a hunter and Corney 
had little time for anything but the farm. 



















































HE Partridges still scratched 
and fed; another flew to the 
high top, but the white one re- 
mained, Fivemoreslow-gliding, 
silent steps, and the Lynx was 
behind the weeds, the white bird 
“THERE STOOD THE OLD ONE, BIG AND ; shining through ; she gauged the 
FIERCE AS A TIGRESS” ; distance, tried the footing, swung 
her hindlegs to clear some fallen 
brush, then /eaped direct with all her force, 
and the white one never knew the death it 
died, for the great gray shadow dropped, the 
swift and deadly did their work, and before 
the other birds could realize the foe or fly 
the Lynx was gone, with the white bird 
squirming in her jaws. 
With an unnecessary growl of inborn 
ferocity and joy she bounded into the forest, 
and beelike sped for home. The last quiver 
had gone from the warm body of the victim 
when she heard the sound of heavy feet 
ahead. Sheleaped ona log. The wings of 
her prey were muffling her eyes, so she laid 
the bird down and held it safely with one 
pe The sound drew nearer, the bushes 
ent and a boy stepped into view. The old 
Lynx knew and hated his kind. She had 
watched them at night, had followed them, 
had been hunted and hurt by them. Fora 
moment they stood face to face. The hunt- 
ress growled a warning that was a challenge 
and a defiance, too, picked up the bird and 
bounded from the log into the sheltering 
bushes. It was a mile or two to the den, but 
she stayed not to eat till the sunlit opening 
and the big basswood came to view ; then a 
low ‘‘ prr—prr’’ called forth the little ones 








CHAPTER II—THE LYNX 


A GREAT four-foot basswood had gone the 

way of all trees. Death had _ been 
generous — had sent the three warnings: it 
was the biggest of its kind, its children were 
grown up, it was hollow. The wintry blast 
that sent it down had broken it across and 
revealed a great hole where should have 
been its heart. A long wooden cavern in 
the middle of a sunny opening it now lay, 
and presented an ideal home for a Lynx 
when she sought a sheltered nesting-place 
for her coming brood. 

Old was she and gaunt, for this was a year 
of hard times for the Lynxes. A Rabbit 
plague the autumn before had swept away 
their main support ; a winter of deep snow 
and sudden crusts had killed off nearly all 
the P irtridges ; a long wet spring had de- 
Stroyed the few growing coveys and had 
kept the ponds and streams so full that fish 





to revel with their mother in a plenteous 
and trogs were safe from their armed paws meal of the choicest food. 
_ tie mother Lynx fared no better than 
ler kind. CHAPTER I1I—-THE HOME OF THE LYNX 
Th little ones . « 

‘© ittle Ones—half starved before they 1 Siu. . fad 
came — were a double drain, for they took “THOR'’S KNEES WERE SMITING TOGETHER. HE LEVELED THE T FIRST Thor, being town-bred, was timid 
the time she might have s om in hunting SPEAR AND MADE A FEEBLE LUNGE TOWARD THE BRUTE” about venturing into the woods beyond 
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th) 1 \orthern Hare is the favorite food of 
Ve i . 


the sound of Corney’s axe; but day by day 
1€ x and in some years she could have 


he went farther, guiding himself, not by 
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unreliable moss on trees, but by sun, compass and land- 
scape features. His purpose was to learn about the wild 
animals rather than to kill them ; but the naturalist and 
the sportsman are close akin, and the gun was his con- 
stant companion. In the clearing the only animal of any 
size was a fat Woodchuck ; it had a hole under a stump 
some hundred yards from the shanty. On sunny morn- 
ings it used to lie basking on the stump, but eternal 
vigilance is the price of every good thing in the woods. 
The Woodchuck was always alert and Thor tried in 
vain to shoot or even to trap him. 


“ LIT YAR,” said Corney one morning, ‘* time we had some 

fresh meat.’’ He took down his rifle, an old- 
fashioned brass-mounted small-bere, and loading with 
care that showed the true rifleman he steadied the 
weapon against the door-jamb and fired. The Wood- 
chuck fell backward and lay still. Thor raced to 
the place and returned in triumph with the animal, 
shouting : ‘‘ Plumb through the head — one hundred and 
twenty yards.’’ 

Corney controlled the gratified smile that wrestled with 
the corners of his mouth, but his bright eyes shone a 
trifle brighter for the moment. 

It was no mere killing for killing’s sake, for the 
Woodchuck was spreading a belt of destruction in the 
crop around his den. His flesh supplied the family with 
more than one good meal and Corney showed Thor how 
to use the skin. First the pelt was wrapped in hardwood 
ashes for twenty-four hours. This brought the hair off. 
Then the skin was soaked for three days in soft soap and 
worked by hand, as it dried, till it came out a white, 
strong leather. 

‘Thor's wanderings extended farther in search of the 
things which always came as surprises however much he 
was looking for them. Many days were blanks and 
others would be crowded with incident, for the unexpect- 
edness is above all the peculiar feature of hunting, and 
its lasting charm. One day he had gone far beyond the 
ridge in a new direction and he passed through an open 
glade where lay the broken trunk of a huge basswood. 
The size impressed it on his memory. He swung past 
the glade to make for the lake, a mile to the west, and 
twenty minutes later he started back as his eye rested on 
a huge black animal in the crotch of a hemlock some 
thirty feet from the ground. A Bear! At last this was 
the test of nerve he had half expected all summer ; had 
been wondering how that mystery ‘‘ himself’’ would act 
under this very trial. He stood still; his right hand 
dived into his pocket and, bringing out three or four 
buckshot, which he carried for emergency, he dropped 
them on top of the birdshot already in the gun, then 
rammed a wad to hold them down. 

The Bear had not moved and the boy could not see its 
head, but now he studied it carefully. It was not such a 
large one —-no, it was asmall one, yes, very small —a cub. 
Acub! That meant a mother Bear at hand, and Thor 
looked about with some fear, but saw no signs of any 
but the little one, so he got a rest, leveled the gun and 
fired. 

Then, to his surprise, down crashed the animal quite 
dead ; it was not a Bear, but a large Porcupine. As it 
lay there he examined it with wonder and regret, for he 
had no wish to kill such a harmless creature. On its 
grotesque face he found two or three long scratches 
which proved that he had not been its only enemy. As 
he turned away he noticed some blood on his trousers, 
then saw that his left hand was bleeding. He had 
wounded himself quite severely on the quills of the ani- 
mal without knowing it. He was sorry to leave the 
specimen there, and Loo, when she learned of it, said it 
was a shame not to skin it when she ‘‘ needed a fur-lined 
cape for the winter.’’ 


QO’ ANOTHER day Thor had gone without a gun, as he 
meant only to gather some curious plants he had 
seen. They were close to the clearing ; he knew the place 
by a fallen elm. As he came to it he heard a peculiar 
sound. ‘Then on the log his eye caught two moving 
things. He lifted a bough and got a clear view. They 
were the head and tail of an enormous Lynx. It had seen 
him and was glaring and grumbling ; and under its foot on 
the log was a white bird that a second glance showed to 
be one of their own precious hens. How fierce and cruel 
the brute looked. How Thor hated it! and_ fairly 
gnashed his teeth with disgust that now, when his great- 
est chance was come, he for once was without his gun. 
He was in not a little fear, too, and stood wondering 
what to do, The Lynx growled louder ; its stumpy tail 
twitched viciously for a minute, then it picked up its 
victim, and leaping from the log was lost to view. 

It was a very rainy summer, the woods were wet and 
soft everywhere, and the young hunter was led to follow 
tracks that would have defied an expert in dryer times. 
One day he came on Piglike footprints in the woods. 
He trailed them with little difficulty for they were new, 
and a heavy rain two hours before had wiped out all other 
trails. After following for half a mile they led him to a 
little open ravine, and as he reached its brow he saw 
across it a flash of white ; then his keen young eyes made 
out the forms of a Deer and a spotted Fawn gazing at 
him curiously. Though he was on the trail they gave 
him a start. He gazed at them open-mouthed. The 
mother turned and raised the danger flag, her white tail, 
and bounded lightly away to be followed by the young- 
ster, clearing low logs with an effortless leap, or bending 
down with Catlike suppleness when they came to a log 
upraised so that they might pass below it. 

He never again got a chance to shoot at them, though 
more than once he saw the same two tracks, or believed 
they were the same, as for some cause never yet explained 
Deer were scarcer in that unbroken forest than they were 
in later years when clearings spread around. 

He never saw ¢hem ; but he saw the mother once —he 
thought it was the same—she was searching the woods 
with her nose, trying the ground for trails ; she was nerv- 
ous and anxious, evidently seeking. ‘Thor remembered 
a trick that Corney had told him. He gently stooped, 
took up a broad blade of grass, laid it between the edges 
of his thumbs, then blowing through this simple squeaker 
he made a short, shrill bleat, a fair imitation of a Fawn’s 
cry for the mother, and the Deer, though a long way off, 
came bounding toward him. He snatched his gun, 
meaning to kill her, but the movement caught her eye. 
She stopped. Her mane bristled a little ; she sniffed and 


looked inquiringly at him. Her big soft eyes touched 
his heart, held back his hand; she took a cautious step 
nearer, got a full whiff of her mortal enemy, bounded 
behind a big tree and away before his mercitul impulse 
was gone. ‘‘ Poor thing,’’ said Thor, ‘‘ I believe she 
has lost her little one.’’ 

Yet once more the boy met a Lynx in the woods. 
Half an hour after seeing the lonely Deer he crossed the 
long ridge that lay some miles north of the shanty. He 
had passed the glade where the great basswood lay when 
a creature like a big bob-tailed kitten appeared and 
looked innocently at him. His gun went up, as usual, 
but the kitten merely cocked its head on one side and 
fearlessly surveyed him. Then a second one that he had 
not noticed before began to play with the first, pawing at 
its tail and inviting its brother to tussle. Thor’s first 
thought to shoot was stayed as he watched their gam- 
bols, but the remembrance of his feud with their race 
brought him back to the gun. He had almost raised it 
when a fierce rumble close at hand gave hima start, and 
there, not ten feet from him, stood the old one, looking 
big and fierce as a ‘Tigress. It was surely folly to shoot 
at the young ones now. The boy nervously dropped 
some buckshot on the charge while the snarling growl 
rose and fell, but before he was ready to shoot at her the 
old one had picked up something that was by her feet ; 
the boy got a glimpse of rich brown with white spots — 
the limp form of a newly killed Fawn. Then she passed 
out of sight. The kittens followed and he saw her no 
more until the time when, life against life, they were 
weighed in the balance together. 


CHAPTER IV—THE TERROR OF THE WOODS 


Six weeks had passed in daily routine when one day 
the young giant seemed unusually quiet as he went 
about. His handsome face was very sober and he sang 
not at all that morning. 

He and Thor slept on a hay bunk in one corner of the 
main room, and that night the boy awakened more than 
once to hear his companion groaning and tossing in his 
sleep. 

Corney. arose as usual in the morning and fed the 
horses, but lay down again while the sisters got break- 
fast. He roused himself by an effort and went back to 
work but came home early. He was trembling from 
head to foot. It was hot summer weather but he could 
not be kept warm. After several hours.a reaction set in 
and Corney was in a high fever. The family knew 
well now that he had the dreaded chills and fever 
of the backwoods. Margat went out and gathered an 
armful of pipsissewa to make tea, of which Corney was 
encouraged to drink copiously. 

But in spite of all their herbs and nursing the young 
man got worse. At the end of ten days he was greatly 
reduced in flesh and incapable of work, so on one of the 
‘* well days’’ that are usual in the course of the disease 
he said : 

** Say, gurruls, I can’t stand itnolonger. Guess I bet- 
tergohome. I’m well enough to drive to-day, for a while 
anyway ; if I’m took down I'll lay in the wagon and the 
horses will fetch me home. Mother’ll have me all right 
ina week or so. If you run out of grub before | come 
back take the canoe to Ellerton’s.”’ 

So the girls harnessed the horses; the wagon was 
partly filled with hay, and Corney, weak and white-faced, 
drove away on the long, rough road, and left them feeling 
much as though they were on a desert island and their 
only boat had been taken from them. 

Half a week had scarcely gone by before all three of 
them, Margat, Loo and Thor, were taken down with a* 
yet more virulent form of chills and fever. 

Corney had had every other a ‘‘ well day,’’ but with 
the others there were no ‘‘ well days’’ and the house 
became an abode of misery. 

Seven days went by, and now Margat could not leave 
her bed and [oo was barely able to walk around the 
house. She was a brave girl with a fund of drollery 
which did much toward keeping up all their spirits, but 
her merriest jokes fell ghastly from her wan, pinched 
face. Thor though weak and ill was the strongest and 
did for the others, cooking and serving each day a 
simple meal, for they could eat very little, fortunately, 
perhaps, as there was very little, and Corney could not 
arrive for another week. 


OON Thor was the only one able to rise, and one morn- 
ing when he dragged himself to cut the little usual 
slice of their treasured bacon he found, to his horror, that 
the whole piece was gone. It had been stolen doubtless 
by some wild animal from the little box on the shady 
side of the house where it was kept safe from flies. Now 
they were down to flour and tea. He was in despair 
when his eye lighted on the Chickens about the stable ; ° 
but what’s the use? In his feeble state he might as well 
try to catch a Deer or a Hawk. Suddenly he remem- 
bered his gun and very soon was preparing a fat hen for 
the pot. He boiled it whole as the easiest way to cook 
it, and the broth was the first really tempting food they 
had for some time. 

They kept alive for three wretched days on that Chicken, and 
when it was finished Thor again took down his gun — it seemed a 
much heavier gun now. He crawled to the barn, but he was so 
weak and shaky that he missed several times before he brought 
down a fowl. Corney had taken the rifle away with him and three 
charges of gun ammunition were all that now remained. 

Thor was surprised to see how few hens there were now, only 
three or four. There used to be over a dozen. Three days later 
he made another raid. He saw but one hen and he used up his 
last ammunition to get that. 

His daily routine now was a monotony of horror. In the morn- 
ing, which was his ‘‘ well time,’ he prepared a little food for the 
household and got ready for the night of raging fever by putting a 
bucket of water on a block at the head of each bunk. About one 
o’clock, with fearful regularity, the chills would come on; trem- 
bling from head to foot, teeth chattering; cold, cold, within and 
without; nothing seemed to give any warmth — fire seemed to have 
lost its power; there was nothing to do but to lie and shake and 
suffer all the slow torture of freezing to death and shaking to 
pieces. For six hours it would keep up, and to the torture nausea 
lent its horrid aid throughout; then about seven or eight o’clock 
in the evening a change would come; a burning fever set in; no 
ice could have seemed cool to him then — water — water — was all 
he craved, and drank and drank until three or four in the morning, 
when the fever wou. bate and a sleep of total exhaustion follow. 

‘*Tf you run out of food take the canoe to Ellerton’s,”’ was the 
brother’s last word! Who was to take the canoe? 

There was but half a Chicken now between them and starvation, 
and no sign of Corney. 


For three interminable weeks the deadly program dragged along. 
It went on the same but worse as the sufferers grew weaker — a few 
days more and the boy also would be unable to leave his couch. 
Then what ? 

Despair was on the house and the silent cry of each was, ‘‘ Oh, 
God! will Corney never come ?”’ 


CHAPTER V— THE HOME OF THE BOY 


N THE day of that last Chicken, Thor was all morning carry- 

ing water enough for the coming three fevers. The chill 

attacked him sooner than it was due and his fever was worse than 
ever before. 

He drank deeply and often from the bucket at his head. He had 
filled it, and it was nearly emptied when about two in the morning 
the fever left him and he fell asleep. 

In the gray dawn he was awakened by a curious sound not far 
away —a splashing of water. He turned his head to see two glar- 
ing eyes within a foot of his face —a great beast lapping the water 
in the bucket by his bed. 

Thor gazed in horror for a moment, then closed his eyes, sure 
that he was dreaming, certain that this was a nightmare of India 
witha Tiger by his couch; but the lapping continued. He looked 
up; yes, it still was there. He tried to find his voice but uttered 
only a gurgle. The great furry head quivered, a growl came from 
below the shining eyeballs, and the creature, whatever it was, 
dropped to its front feet and glided across the hut under the 
table. ‘Thor was fully awake now; he rose slowly on his elbow and 
feebly shouted *‘ Sssh-hi,’’ at which the shining eyes reappeared 
under the table and the gray form came forth. Calmly it walked 
across the ground and glided under the lowest log at a place where 
an old potato-pit Jeft an opening and disappeared. 

What wasit? Thesick boy hardly knew — some savage beast of 
prey, undoubtedly. He wastotally unnerved. He shook with fear 
and a sense of helplessness, and the night passed in fitful sleep 
and sudden starts awake to search the gloom again for those fearful 
eyes and the great gray gliding form. In the morning he did not 
know whether it were not all a delirium, yet he made a feeble effort 
to close the old cellar hole with some firewood. 

The three had little appetite, but even that they restrained since 
now they were down to part of a Chicken, and Corney evidently 
supposed they had been to Ellerton’s and got all the food they 
needed. 

Again that night, when the fever left him weak and dozing, Thor 
was awakened by a sound in the room, asound of crunching bones. 
He looked around to see dimly outlined against the little window 
the form of a large animal on the table. Thor shouted; he tried to 
hurl his boot at the intruder. It leaped lightly to the ground and 
passed out of the hole, again wide open. 

It was no dream this time, he knew, and the women knew it, too: 
not only had they heard the creature, but the Chicken, the last of 
their food, was wholly gone. 


OOR Thor barely left his couch that day. It needed all] the 

querulous complaints of the sick women to drive him forth. 
Down by the spring he found a few berries and divided them with 
the others. He made his usual preparations for the chills and the 
thirst, but he added this — by the side of his couch he put an old 
fish-spear — the only weapon he could find, now the gun was useless 
—a pine-root candle and some matches. He knew the beast was 
coming back again — was coming hungry. _It would find no food, 
what more natural, he thought, than take the living prey lying 
there so helpless? And a vision came of the limp brown form of 
the little Fawn, borne off in those same cruel jaws. 

Once again he barricaded the hole with firewood, and the night 
passed as usual, but without any fierce visitor. Their food that day 
was flour and water, and to cook it Thor was forced to use some 
of his barricade. loo attempted some feeble joke, guessed she was 
light enough to fly now and tried to rise, but she got no farther 
than the edge of the bunk. ‘The same preparations were made 
and the night wore on, but early in the morning Thor was again 
awakened rudely by the sound of lapping water by his hed, and 
there, as before, were the glowing eyeballs, the great head, the gray 
form relieved by the dim light from the dawning window. 

Thor put all his strength into what was meant for a bold shout, 
but it was merely a feeble screech. He rose slowly and called 
out: ‘* Loo, Margat! The Lynx —here’s the Lynx again!’’ 

** May God help ye, for we can’t,’’ was the answer, 

**Ssh—hi!’’ Thor tried again to drive the beast away. It 
leaped on to the table by the window and stood up growling under 
the useless gun. Thor thought it was going to leap through the 
glass as it faced the window a moment; but it turned and glared 
toward the boy, for he could see both eyes shining. He rose 
slowly to the side of his bunk and he prayed for help, for he felt it 
was kill or te killed. He struck a match and lighted his pine- 
root candle, held that in his Jeft hand and in his right took the 
old fish-spear, meaning to fight, but he was so weak he had to use 
the fish-spear as acrutch. The great beast stood on the table still, 
but was crouching a little as though for a spring. Its eyes glowed 
red in the torchlight. Its short tail was switching from side to side 
and its growling took a higher pitch. ‘Thor’s knees were smiting 
together, but he leveled the spear and made a feeble lunge toward 
the brute. It sprang at the same moment, not at him, as he first 
thought — the torch and the boy’s bold front had had effect — it 
went over his head to drop on the ground beyond and at once to 
slink under the bunk. 

This was only a temporary repulse. ‘Thor set the torch ona 
ledge of the logs, then took the spear in both hands. He was fight- 
ing for his life, and he knew it. He heard the voices of the 
women feebly praying. He saw only the glowing eyes under the 
bed and heard the growling in higher pitch as the beast was nearing 
action. He steadied himself by a great effort and plunged the spear 
with all the force he could give it. 

It struck something softer than the logs; a hideous snarl came 
forth. The boy threw all his weight on the weapon; the beast was 
struggling to get at him; he felt its teeth and claws grating on the 
handle, and in spite of himself it was coming on; its powerful 
arms and claws were reaching for him now; hecould not hold out 
long. He put on all his force, just a little more it was than before; 
the beast lurched, there was a growling, a crack, a sudden yielding, 
the rotten old spear-head had broken off, the beast sprang out — at 
him — past him — never touched him, but across through the hole 
and away, to be seen no more. 

Thor fell on the bed and lost all consciousness. 


H® LAY there he knew not how long, but was awakened in 
broad daylight by a loud, cheery voice: 

“Hello! Hello!—are ye all dead? Loc! Thor! Margat!’’ 

He had no strength to answer, but there was a trampling of 
horses outside, a heavy step, the door was forced open, and in 
strode Corney, handsome and hearty as ever. But what a flash of 
horror and pain came on his face on entering the silent shanty. 

**Dead?’’ he gasped. ‘*‘Who’sdead—whereare you? Thor?’’ 
Then, ‘‘ Who is it? Loo? Margat?”’ 

** Corney — Corney,’’ came feebly from the bunk. ‘* They’re in 
there. They’re awful sick. We have nothing to eat.” 

** Oh, what a fool I be,’’ said Corney againandagain. ‘‘ I made 
sure ye’d goto Ellerton’s and get all ye wanted.” 

‘* We had no chance, Corney; we were all three brought down 
at once, right after you left. Then the Lynx came and cleared up 
the hens, and all in the house, too.’’ 

‘* Well, ye got even with her,’’ and Corney pointed to the trail of 
blood across the mud floor and out under the logs. 

Good food, nursing and medicine restored them all. 

A month or two later, when the women wanted a new leaching 
barrel, Thor said: ‘‘ I know where there is a hollow basswood as 
big as a hogshead.’’ 

He and Corney went to the place, and when they cut off what 
they needed they found in the far end of it the dried-up bodies ot 
two little Lynxes with that of the mother, and by the side of the 
old one was the head of a fish-spear broken from the handle. 
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AUGUSTA EVANS WILSON’S HOME MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S HOME 
Mrs. Ward lives amid beautiful rural surround 
ings at Aldbury, thirty miles from London. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD’S HOME NEAR BOSTON 


On a sunny slope in the Oak Hill section of Newton Centre, Massachusetts, is situated the home of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. It is an ideal spot in which to do literary work. 





Here, in Mobile, Alabama, the author of “ St. 
Elmo” leads a quiet, helpful, domestic life. 










































MARGARET E. SANGSTER’S NEW JERSEY HOME 


Mrs, Sangster has named her pretty home in Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey, “Sunshine Cottage.”’ 








WHERE “ OCTAVE THANET”’ SUMMERS 
At Clover Bend, Arkansas, on the plantation of her dearest 
friend, Miss Alice French leads a life of absolute quiet. 
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ANNA KATHARINE GREEN’S RESIDENCE 
Mrs. Charles Rohlfs writes the stories which bring her fame 
in her cozy home on Norwood Avenue, Buffalo. 
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THE HOME OF GENERAL CUSTER’S WIDOW 
** Laurentia,”? Mrs. Custer’s home at Laurence Park, New 
York, was named after the founder of the park. 













MARY WILKINS-FREEMAN LIVES HERE 
In the quaint little New Jersey village of Metuchen Mary 
Wilkins-Freeman lives and does her literary work. 




























PROTOSPAPH BY T. waver 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON’S HOME 
This house stands only a few feet back from one of the 
chief residence streets in Stamford, Connecticut. 
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SUMMER HOME OF MRS. MARY MAPES DODGE 


The editor of “St. Nicholas’? spends her summers at 
Yarrow,”’ a pretty home at Onteora, in the Catskills. 






RUTH McENERY STUART’S CATSKILL HOME 


Mrs. Stuart’s home at Onteora is pushed far over the moun 













tainside so that she may lose nothing of the view. 

















TOGRAPH BY POMLE 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S “ BUNGALOW ” 
This attractive house is situated at Short Beach, Connecticut, 


and commands a broad view over Long Island Sound. 


THE DISCOVERER OF “THE CABBAGE PATCH” 


DET: Z ». Ina fashionable quarter of Louisville, Kentucky, is found Cc 4 
<4 i ieee. Wiens . fens! Se le = lee" o the home of Mrs. Cale Young Rice, formerly Alice Hegan. nS seis eT Sa SN 





“CHERRY CROFT,” THE HOME OF AMELIA E. BARR 


Mrs. Barr’s beautiful home stands on Cornwall Heights at 
-- Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. 
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Phillips Brooks as I Knew Him 


: By the Right Reverend W. N. McVickar, D. D. 





mea NE’S first thought of Phillips Brooks is of 
“ the great preacher. But he was the 
great preacher because he was, first of 
all, the great man; and it is of the man 
himself, the man behind the sermon, 
with which these recollectidns have 
to do. 

Mr. St. Gaudens, who 1s now working on a 
statue of Phillips Brooks for the city of Boston, is 
reported to have said that physically he was a per- 
fect specimen. It would be too much, perhaps, 
to make such a declaration of his, or any other 
man’s, total personality — short of the Divinely- 
human One; but certainly there was a splendid 
proportion and symmetry in the make-up of 
Phillips Brooks which made it difficult to analyze 
him or the impression he made, or, indeed, any 
special act or word as it came from him, 

As was said of Abraham Lincoln, that one 
could not tell whether what he did was from his 
head or from his heart, so harmoniously did they 
work together, so of Phillips Brooks ; or, to adapt 
a quotation from the poet Tennyson, *‘ His head 
and soul according well, did make one music,”’ 
and that in consonance with all the rest of him. 

No one could come into his presence, or pass 
him in the street — much less sit under him in his 
pulpit— without being impressed, before he had 
spoken a word, with the majesty of his mien. 
Head and shoulders above his fellows, he seemed 
made to be a leader among men. 

The amusing story is told of him that one day, 
on one of his foreign journeys, he came into the 
market-place of some little town where a crowd 
of people were gathered. His size at once 
attracted their attention, and resulted in a hurried con- 
ference and the dispatch of a messenger to find, as it 
soon became evident, the biggest man about, for com- 
parison with the new visitor. After considerable search 
the man was produced, when, on being stood up along- 
side the stranger and found wanting, he was hissed off the 
ground, A somewhat more complimentary treatment 
was accorded Phillips Brooks when, years after, on a visit 
to Japan, he was hailed everywhere by that delightful but 
diminutive people by the title of ** Dai Butzu’’ [*‘ Great 
Buddha ’’], whose gigantic image at Kamakura, sitting 
fifty feet tall and containing a temple within itself, was 
their standard of measure, and, it may be hoped, of their 
reverence, too, for it was not mere bulk that told. 
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IS majestic form, surmounted by a head of classic 
beauty, with those deep and marvelous eyes, a gener- 
ous and expressive mouth, at once capable of a most win- 
ning smile, or of biting scorn for what was low or mean, 
and a full, round face, all contributed to the impression, 
and were sacramental of the noble nature within. And 
when to these were added the richness and sympathy 
of his voice in speaking, we have at least the material 
basis of part of his power. Nor will one who has ever 
heard him fail to remember how all this was heightened 
and glorified by the inspiration of the themes with which 
he dealt. Then men saw his face —not, it may be, ‘‘ as 
the face of an angel,’’ but certainly as that of a prophet 
of God. It is to be hoped that in carving his long- 
looked-for statue, to stand within the shadows of the 
great church he built and loved, it will not be found 
necessary to‘introduce into the composition any ex- 
traneous symbol or figure to suggest the divine afflatus. 
If only he himself be reproduced, as seen and heard in 
moments of exaltation, the end will be attained. 

If there is any definable meaning in the word ‘‘ mag- 
‘netism,”’ half material, half spiritual in its origin, which 
we hear so often used of men of strong influence, 
Phillips Brooks possessed it in the largest degree ; and 
to this characteristic the qualities just mentioned cer- 
tainly contributed their share. And in this connection 
it should be said that no man ever put more person- 
ality into his work than he did, Of his sermons this is 
so true that it is difficult to read them to-day in cold 
print and not feel his overshadowing presence or hear 
his quick, rich voice pouring them forth. 


| HAVE often thought, when people have spoken in 

rapture of some fine sermon they had heard Phillips 
Brooks preach, that if they only knew him in his daily 
life, in the numberless and unnoticed acts which he was 
daily doing, of the way in which he lived and worked, 
of his dealings with the many kinds of people brought 
in contact with him, they would have a different basis for 
their judgment, and the result would be not a lower but 
even a higher estimate of him. 

It is the home life, after all, that shows the man at his 
best or at his worst. And it was in the home of Phillips 
Brooks, with its hospitable chambers and delightful 
entertainment, or, better still, in the dear old study at 
almost any hour of the day, or even night, that one came 
to know him. There one began to understand, amid 
the choice volumes which filled the shelves or the 
dainty bits of art which adorned the walls, the refine- 
ment and culture of ‘‘ the soul,’’ around whom all these 
were but the natural accretions. There, too, in close and 
charming converse, one learned the workings of his 
mind, so bright and quick to grasp the very heart of 
truth, and at the same time to see it in all its practical 
bearings on life; so full of prophetic intuition, and 
so forceful, graceful and poetic in its presentations. 
There one came to realize the genius which he had for 
hard work ; for what the world took for the spontaneous 
outburst of the moment’s inspiration had had already 
here the most conscientious of preparation, as his note- 
books and memoranda so abundantly show. He never 
seemed willing, even in the smallest matters, to trust 
only to the hour. One wonders often where he got the 
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needed time for preparation with the unceasing demands 
that were made upon him. A day or two at his side 
revealed something of the secret. He never wasted a 
moment. I believe that even to the time spent in his 
dressing-room may be accredited the working out of 
many high thoughts or the storing of his memory with 
the masterpieces of prose and poetry which ever after 
seemed at his command. 


LWAYS ready for the entertainment of a friend, his 
door never closed against interruption, he somehow 
or other, by lengthening out the day or by artticipating 
its early hours, found time for doing his pressing duties. 
One would find him at breakfast-time—and that after 
a late ‘‘ Good-night’’— with a pile of correspondence 
already attended to, and himself ready for the new 
project of the day. And of this one item of correspond- 
ence alone it might be said there seemed no end. 
Everybody felt at liberty to write him on every con- 
ceivable subject, from the old woman who wanted advice 
as to a good boarding-house, or the little child who 
wrote of her new kitten, to the Governor or Judge who 
sought his alliance in some movement for reform ; and 
all alike received a courteous and painstaking reply — in 
his own comely and finished hand. 

But above all things one learned, in his home, that 
marvelous kindness and goodness of heart in its touch 
upon all sorts and conditions of people. If the walls of 
that study, or the little reception-room adjoining, could 
speak, they would have a wondrous story to tell of those 
who had come there, with their needs, for just the words 
and help which he alone seemed able to give: the 
young men, with their doubts and difficulties and tempta- 
tions, seeking counsel; the sad and broken-hearted 
ones, ‘‘ each bearing his burden of sorrow,’’ to find a 
deep and sincere sympathy and a loving, outstretched 
hand ; or last, but by no means least, the little children 
on their way from school, just to see their big friend, to 
look into his face and hear his cheery greeting, or to 
have a bit of fun with him, 





NOR must one forget the servants, the sisters, one of 

whom had lived with his mother and all of whom 
delighted to minister to his comfort. What a testimony 
of his thoughtfulness and kindness they could give and 
did give! Never shall I forget when, after his death, | 
went to the rectory where I had spent so many happy 
hours in days gone by, and these sisters, bereft now of 
their friend, rather than master, came up into the dining- 
room; and we sat and talked together of him and of 
that home life of which they had been the daily witnesses. 
There could not have been a higher tribute than that 
they paid, with full hearts, to his thoughtfulness and care 
for them with all the others. 

And from this home as a centre he went forth day 
after day to those many acts, still apart from the public 
gaze, in which, as the humbler Servant of the Master, 
he ministered to the least of God’s children who could 
not come to him. Now it is to the hospital to sit by a 
suffering woman from the country, who is undergoing 
drastic treatment, to encourage and cheer her in her 
depression. She does not belong to his flock. She has 
no claim upon him higher than that highest of all claims 
—her need. And she wiil teil you, too, of a service 
other than this which he has done her and hers: 
how he sought out a brother, whose low marriage 
threatened loss of self-respect and degradation, and had 
not only found him, but had also visited him and supped 
with him as a friend, in his desire to save him. Again 
it is to some poor woman tending her sick child, whose 
strength is well-nigh exhausted, when he takes her place 
and rocks the cradle, that she may rest a while. 

There was, as already suggested, a very special spot 
in Phillips Brooks’s heart for children. In the midst of 
heaviest labors and highest thinking children were for 
him an ever-welcome source of recreation and joy. In 
the homes where he was known his coming was often 
the signal for an outburst of youthful exuberance and 
frolic, at whose easy familiarity the elders looked 
askance lest dignity should suffer affront. They needed, 
however, have no fear of that : the playmates fully under- 
stood each other, and both were the better for the fun. 
It was the meeting of childhood on the one hand with 
that ‘‘ immortal youth’’ on the other, of which Heine 
speaks, as the essence of eternity, and which Phillips 
Brooks’s life so illustrated. ‘‘ Keep me, O Lord, a child 
in heart although a man in years,’’ was the prayer of an 





old Saint, strikingly fulfilled in him. Those charming 
carols which, year by year, he gave to the children for 
their Christmas and Easter festivals told the same story ; 
as did also the boys’ pocket, which he always carried 
about with him, replenished with mementoes of his 
travels—a little bogwood pig from Cork, an elaborate 
ivory button from Japan, etc. 

I remember his telling me once of a visit he had paid 
to a formal country house, where it was the custom for 
the butler in the early morning to take the visitors’ 
clothes from the bedrooms for brushing ; and how he 
had watched with half-closed eyes that functionary 
removing these playthings from his trousers’ pocket, 
wondering the while what he, the butler, must think of 
their possessor. No wonder the children felt at home 
with him, whatever butlers might feel. Soon after his 
consecration to the Episcopate it became his duty to 
visit an out-of-the-way village of the diocese. The visit 
did not promise much of geniality. The parish was not 
a live one, and the minister, with whom he was to stay, 
was known to have antagonized his election. But happily 
there were children in the family, and that soon relieved 
the situation. It was not long Sulere he and they were 
on the most friendly terms ; and, when the time for part- 
ing the next morning came, however the older ones met 
it, a child’s tears told at least of a child’s heart gained 
and a genuine friendship formed. Among other things, 
he and the child had discovered they had a birthday in 
common, and then and there had exchanged gifts. 


\' WAS the Reverend Doctor Gordon, I think, who 

said, in reviewing his life and influence afterward, that 
men had come to realize that there had been ‘‘ one 
among them like the Son of Man.’’ And all that 
heard this high eulogy knew what he meant. Phillips 
Brooks’s elder brother said to me one day in the old 
family home at Andover, in speaking of him: ‘‘ Phillips 
might have saved himself and so prolonged his lite. 
Others do, but he was always giving himselt to any one 
who wanted him.’’ My reply was, and it might have 
been the reply of any who knew him, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, he 
might have saved himself, but in doing so he would not 
have been Phillips Brooks. The glory of his life was 
that he did not save himself.’’ 

Nor is this picture of sacrifice merely one of soft sym- 
pathy and kindness to others. The very idea of sacrifice, 
and its supreme illustration, should preclude such an 
idea. It was that rather of strength, consecrated to the 
needs of weakness. It was the chivalry of a valiant 
knight who knew how to strike as well as to succor. 
His righteous indignation was as quick and terrible 
against all that was low or mean as was his care tender 
for the suffering and oppressed. This made him the 
friend and advocate for the slave in the early days of the 
Civil War, when leading members of his church turned 
their backs upon him ; and this, too, made him ever the 
undaunted champion of all righteous causes in Church 
and State, and the leader, often, of what others thought 
forlorn hopes, but which to his earnest soul were bound 
to be successes ; for how could he doubt ? 

“For right is right, since God is God ; 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 

This faith made him the optimist he was ; and in this 
assurance he was always brave. If need be he could 
stand alone and would do so, although there was no 
man who valued or yearned for human association more 
than he did. His love for humanity in general was but 
the outside setting of a deeper love for chosen friends 
whose hearts beat with his. And in all this he was the 
exemplar and apostle of life. 


"THE last time I heard him preach was in my own 

church in Philadelphia, a few months only before he 
died, and his theme that day was the ‘‘ Abundance of 
Life.’’ His text was, ‘‘ Before Abraham was,.I am.”’’ 
What was the supreme consciousness of Christ must, 
he claimed, be in degree the consciousness of every high 
soul who estimated life at its real value. Not a span of 
years, but a being rooted away back in the eternal 
purposes of God and reaching out beyond the farthest 
limit of time into newer and nobler opportunities. It 
was a wonderful sermon, preached without a scrap of a 
note before him, but with a power of thought and utter- 
ance which spellbound the vast audience and lifted them 
and their petty lives, for the moment certainly, into the 
very light of the Eternal. One might ask, in recalling 
the occasion, whether in the heart of the preacher there 
might not have been at least an unconscious premoni- 
tion of the approaching end. Whether there were or 
not, one realized that in some sense he was speaking 
a ‘‘ last word’”’ on his consummate theme; and the 
splendid vision of life which he held out was already 
touched and glorified with the colors of a heavenly dawn. 
It was just after the news of the death of Tennyson, 
whom he had visited the preceding summer; and he 
spoke of the influence of his poetry on the present 
generation as due to his being the poet of life. It was 
the only time I remember his voice to have trembled 
when he spoke. It did then, as he quoted, in closing, 
those beautiful words from ‘‘Crossing the Bar”’ : 


“ Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have cross’d the bar.’’ 


It was but a few months and he, too, had met the 
great Pilot and had crossed the bar. 
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XIV—AT THE BRIDGE Before Holt could make his voice heard 
,HY do you stop here?”’ asked through the noise Lorish shouted again : 
) Glee unsuspectingly when ‘* We'll see the lady home! Never you 
t Holt stopped before actually fear! But since you're afraid to fight— 
" reaching the bridge. He , what d’ye say, boys, let’s chuck him over- 
t had been silent regarding i board and cool his head a little in the 
5 <1 his apprehension, not wish- if crick? Wouldn’t that be healthy for that 
| : DIDNT A ing to alarm her needlessly. , kind of a milksop that hides behind a 
S ‘* We will not stop,’’ he said; but his W! Tle TM HN petticoat, heh?”’ 
_ heart pounded against his side like a LH MM iy! iii’ Holt, at a white heat of anger, which 
e powerful engine as he walked on, tense / mn s “ill y seemed to make the bridge and its evil 
e ot muscle and vigilant of eye, down be- i circle whirl about him, and yet outwardly 
e tween the bushes which closed thick and ! self-possessed, had loosened his hold of 
rt dark about them, leaving only a strip of a Glee’s hand, and she, clinging now to his 
s sky above their heads, and all the world 1 sleeve like a child, saw to her wonder 
shut out. il that he was swiftly removing his watch 
1- They had reached the bridge and trod- and chain from their place. 
>, den the first loose, rattling plank when ‘* Halloa, Jim McCurdy,” he called; 
n in rapid succession a sequence of dark, ‘*you’re a fairly decent fellow. You 
e ominous figures in a rather ghastly sort of will have to stand for me here a few 
at silence moved out from the bushes on the minutes.”’ 
r. farther side and slowly approached them, Jim stared at him in blank amazement 
le while steps behind them and a hasty glance over his farther end with all the coarse swagger of a bully, and with as he now placed in his clumsy and unwilling hand the 
or L shoulder showed Holt that an equal number of rough, sulky, lowering brow shouted with an oath: ** Come on, valuable watch and chain. 
1e shambling shapes had emerged from the elders just behind, parson! Me an’ you’s got to fight. Brace up now aud Holt then drew Glee’s hand again within the protection 
1e " where they must have been crouching. look alive if you ain’t afraid !”’ of his arm. ‘* Come,’’ he said to her gently, ‘* we will go 
d ‘* What is it?’’ whispered Glee, clutching Holt’s arm Holt looked the fellow square in his inflamed, uneasy now.’’ Then in another tone: ‘‘ Lorish, | have left my 
1e convulsively in sheer terror. eyes with stern, unsparing scorn. ‘‘ You are right, watch with Jim as a pledge of my return as soon as I have 
sh ‘* Our friend Lorish and his clan,’’ said Holt imperturb- Lorish,’’ he said with sharp emphasis, ‘‘ you and I have taken this lady to her home. Meet me here in three- 
ht _ ably. ‘* Remember what you promised.”’ got to fight, and fight we will. But you must let me take quarters of an hour. I am mighty sorry to put off the 
id Holding Glee’s hand yet more firmly within his arm he _ this lady home first.”’ pleasure of thrashing you as you deserve for even five 
. advanced to the middle of the bridge. Glee noted dis- Then from both the shambling groups on the bridge, minutes, but ’’—at the moment he detected the distant 
tinctly just then how heavily sweet were the late clover which had now nearly met in an irregular circle around sound of carriage wheels on the road beyond—‘* fortu 
blossoms on the other side of the brook, and how one __ these two, there went up a shrill, derisive yell started by nately, | believe, | can make it in half an hour. | rely on 
star, like a drop of light, seemed falling down the sky to Lorish, a yell of low, taunting contempt: ‘‘ Ho, yes! finding you here then.,”’ 
rest above them. That’s what I told you, fellers,’’ cried Lorish with a brutal With these words, Glee on his arm, Holt strode straight 
lis Evidently the presence of the lady was unexpected and sneer. ‘‘ He’ll get out of fighting somehow; them was ahead, the young ruffians overawed, falling away on each 
Id disconcerting to the plan of attack, but Lorish, nothing my words, and you bet he wouldn’t, Jim McCurdy. What side. Lorish shaking his fist fiercely after him, but not 
no ; daunted, stepped out from the squad at the bridge’s d’ye say now, heh?” venturing to intercept his progress. And just above 
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Glee saw the star, still falling down the sky like a drop 
of heavenly light, to rest above them. 

A moment later she cried: ‘‘ Oh, thank the Lord,”’ 
beginning then to falter a little, ‘‘ there is Thomas!” 
For the carriage had, in fact, just reached the brow of 
the little ascent beyond the bridge, and in a few seconds 
more Glee found herself safely seated in it, Holt by her 
side. 

‘* Drive as fast as possible, please,’ 
the coachman. 

‘*] am awfully sorry to have had you share in so 
much of my trouble,’’ he then said compassionately to 
Glee, for she was trembling violently, and her breath 
came quick and panting. She could not speak. 

As they rushed on in the heavy dusk, trees and fences 
flying past them, the clear autumn air cooling their faces, 
Glee, however, grew calmer and began to wonder that 
the man beside her spoke no more, asked nothing as to 
her welfare, but let her have out her reaction of excite- 
ment and terror all to herself. Looking up, she saw his 
face in the starlight, and for a moment she was appalled 
at the passion of still anger which itshowed. Heseemed 
to be forcing himself to silence, but his compressed lips, 
fixed gaze and the hard clenched hands showed the 
mighty wrath of a strong man brought to bay by cowards. 


oe 


They were entering the limits of the town before Holt 
spoke. Then he roused himself with a_ perceptible 
effort, his attitude and his face relaxed, and he seemed 
once more to take cognizance of his companion. 

Bending to look into her face he said humbly : ‘‘ I am 
ashamed to have been so blithering mad at their daring 
to do you this violence that I forgot your presence itself 
fora moment. I have learned something in the way of 
courage! I would not have believed a girl could have 
held herself as you have done to-night. But now you 
will be ill, and I feel so desperately guilty —I can never 
forgive myself.’’ 

** Oh, never mind me,’’ she gasped, buoyed up now 
by the perception that his fury had been for her, not for 
himself, ‘* but please, Mr. Holt, promise me that you 
won’t go back to those awful men. They are frightful. 
They will all set upon you at once.” ' 

‘*Oh, no; they. will put up a fair fight,’ he said 
laughing ; ‘‘ they are not half so bad as you think.”’ 

‘* They are thugs !”’ she cried vindictively. 

‘* By no means, Miss Cushier. Lorish, I grant you, is 
pure thug, but the others would be half-way, perhaps 
two-thirds, decent fellows if that tavern were out of the 
way. Jim McCurdy might even make a gentleman in 
time.”’ 

There was silence then as they drove onward at full 
speed through the darkness, and in another moment 
Clee saw that they were turning in at her own gate. 

Holt sprang from the carriage as they drew up before 
the fenilies veranda, and, seeing her weakness, lifted 
her bodily, as if she had been a child, placed her on the 
floor of it and rang the bell. 

‘* And now you will let the carriage take you safe 
home,”’ she pleaded, looking up, still white and trem- 
bling, into his face. 

‘* Oh, thank you,’’ he said in the most unemotional 
of tones, ‘‘ you are very kind. But I have an engage- 
ment, you remember, with Mr. Lorish.’’ Then, the 
maid appearing, he simply added as he stood, hat in 
hand, ‘‘ I hope you will be able to rest. Good-night,’’ 
and not pausing for further discussion he hastened with 
long strides across the lawn and immediately disap- 
peared in the direction of the Ledge. 

Glee, not waiting to explain or describe her adven- 
ture, not even asking why Thomas had been fifteen 
minutes late in calling for her, hastened to her room. 
There, kneeling in her deep, low window-seat, she 
looked long out into the fragrant gloom of the garden, 
saw the star which had watched above them but now 
on the little bridge, and prayed for the man who was 
hastening back, there to what, who could guess? The 
star seemed to give her answer: ‘‘ He shall give His 
angels charge concerning thee.”’ 

Then under her breath she said, as her father had 
once said to her: ‘‘ Murray Holt is a man.’’ And with 
bright tears falling unchecked down her cheeks she 
added : ‘‘ Thank God, I have known him at last.”’ 


was his word to 


XV—THE END OF MORTAL ANTIPATHY 


T WAS after seven when Glee opened her eyes next 
morning in her tower chamber. She sprang to her 
feet, threw open her blinds, beheld a dazzling » ty and 
then all at once the scenes of the night before came back 
to her. A sense of the danger to Murray Holt in his 
unknown encounter with Lorish and his clan made her 
heart beat hard with painful dread. With a white face 
and a little tremor of anxiety about her lips she went 
down to breakfast. A boy at the house door was 
delivering a note, which the maid at once handed to 
her. It was from Hoit himself, a few hurried words to 
apologize for his inability to call and inquire for her 
welfare, as he was most anxious to do; but an engage- 
ment at Princeton made it necessary for him to take 
the eight o’clock train to New York. That was all: 
not a word as to his own experience of the night 
before. Naturally, he must be alive, however, and 
in fairly good condition. What could be more like 
him, thought Glee, than wholly to ignore any possible 
peril to himself, any possible interest in him on her 
part? But how good of him, how thoughtful in this 
simple way to save her further anxiety ! 

Hardly was breakfast over when Cecil Coimpton 
crossed her lawn and called Glee out to see some late 
roses she hac found still blooming in her garden. 

The two girls stood together at the wicket gate in 
the warm October sun which showed Glee’s face still 
pale and her eyes unwontedly dark and hollow. 

‘* Why, Glee!’’ exclaimed Cecil, ‘‘ you look posi- 
tively ill. What is the matter? You must have had a 
dreadful time out at the Ledge meeting last night. Tell 
me, honestly, all about it.’’ 

Glee gave her a very mild and harmless account of last night’s 
proceedings, to which Cecil listened with keen interest. 

**T should think Mr. Holt would have enough now of all this 
temperance business,’’ she remarked. ‘‘ Honestly, Glee, don’t you 
think he has carried things altogether too far? Of course, it’s all 
right for a minister to be a temperance man, but when it comes to 
mixing in these horrid political matters——’’ Cecil hesitated, 


feeling a little at sea on the subject, and Glee smiled slightly, 
recognizing the echo of Laurence Compton’s opinions. She was, 
however, at a loss to account for this sudden revulsion on her 
friend’s part. 

Cecil had the night before, in fact, undergone an ordeal of broth- 
erly plain-speaking from which she had come forth chastened 
and subdued. She had been told in good, set terms that she had 
thrown herself at Mr. Hoit’s head, and all in vain, and it was time 
to come to her senses. She could not be so insane as to discard 
chances plainly hers —a marriage into New York’s Four Hundred 
— for the sake of this hot-headed parson! And even if she could 
it would avail her nothing, etc., etc. 

This was enough to bring any sensible girl to a right-about face. 
Cecil had promptly declared herself ready to close the Heathfield 
house the first of November, and depart with her family for New 
York, where a brilliant season and a no Jess brilliant marriage 
engagement, she had reason to believe, awaited her. 

Consequently Heathfield interests, and with them those of the 
Reverend Murray Holt, had sunk that morning toa somewhat tame 
and low level. Glee felt this distinctly, and it did not seem to 
her worth while to attempt to prove to Cecil that Mr. Holt had 
gained a notable victory, and had every encouragement for pressing 
on in the work of rescue and purification which he had begun single- 
handed at the Ledge. 

**T do not think Mr. Holt is a man who changes his mind or his 
plans very easily,’’ was all her response. 

Cecil noddedemphatically. ‘‘ That is exactlythetrouble. It is 
a pity he is so obstinate. He might have stayed in Heathfield 
indefinitely.’’ 

Glee looked up guickly. ‘* Might have stayed! What do you 
mean, Cecil ?’’ 

**Oh, then you didn’t know that he had resigned as pastor of 
our church? I might have known, of course, that you could not 
have heard. He has found out, you see, that some of the promi- 
nent members think it best. Brother had a letter from him this 
morning about it. It is all settled, 1 suppose,’’ Cecil added 
demurely. 

Glee’s color had changed swiftly, but she held herself well in 
hand. ‘* It seems rather sudden,’’ was her careless comment ; but 
as she turned back a moment later to her own house her spirit was 
in a strong tumult of perplexity, pain and indignation. 
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That evening there was a large reception at the Binneys’, to which 
Glee went with her parents, solely because she hoped that Murray 
Holt would be there, and she could assure herself that he had come 
out unscathed from his last night’s encounter. Furthermore, she 
might even gather courage to ask him if it were true that he had 
resigned, and why, and whether he were sure that this was not an 
impulsive, premature step. 

Although the Cushiers were late in arriving Glee could find no 
sign that Holt had come, or even that his coming was expected. 
A wretched sinking of disappointment, a weary distaste of the 
whole brilliant gathering fairly frightened her, as tokens of a depth 
of feeling in her own heart, until the last twenty-four hours quite 
unknown to herself. 

Having refused repeatedly to join the dancing, Glee endeavored 
to keep out of sight of her friends in the seclusion of a nook deeply 
draped in Moorish hangings. Here she found herself, a half-hour 
after her arrival, confronted by her host, Mr. Binney, with his 
ruddy face, prominent eyes, big white mustache, and the unmis- 
takable air of command which long-enjoyed power and prosperity 
are wont to give a man, 

** You here and alone, Glee Cushier!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, 
well. This will never do. Have pity on these poor boys. I saw 
you turn them away one after the other.”’ 

**Oh, but you must have pity upon me to-night, Mr. Binney,’’ 
cried Glee, making a place for him by her side on the divan. ‘‘I 
am really a little bit tired and like tosit still and talk with men of 
mature mind,’’ and she smiled roguishly up at him, ‘‘ instead of 
whirling around the room with those —elementary intelligences, 
shall we say?”’ 

Mr. Binney laughed, not ill pleased. Glee was a favorite of his, 
and her preference flattered him. 

‘*] wonder where Holt is to-night,’”’ he said suddenly, with his 
peculiar bluff unceremoniousness. 

Glee’s heart gave a sudden mighty throb. 

** Plague take the fello'y,’’? continued her host, growling under 
his mustache; ‘‘ I am all out of patience with him. Here he has 
sent in his resignation as pastor to me, as chairman of the official 
board, like lightning out of a clear sky! Did you ever hear of 
anything so ridiculous ?” 

‘* Then that is really true?’’ asked Glee, not daring to look up 
for fear her eyes should betray her eagerness. ‘* Somebody said to 
me that he had been asked to resign. If so, one can hardly blame 
him.”’ 

Mr. Binney gave an indignant sniff. ‘* Nobody could ever have 
dreamed of suggesting such a thing to him unless it was Compton. 
Compton ought to go to Carlsbad and take the waters tor his liver! 
He has some of the most bilious, jaundiced prejudices 1 ever came 
across. It all comes of being born to the purple. He ought to 
belong to the English nobility. We’re not aristocratic enough for 
him over here. Because he saw a few Italian children coming into 
the sacred precincts of the Old North Church to Sunday-school one 
day his fastidious instincts were all up in alarm. He was sure 
that Holt was getting ready for a regular French Revolution here, 
in which all the aristocratic heads would come off.’ 

Glee laughed merrily. ‘* Poor Mr. Compton!’’ she said. 

** Oh, yes,’’? Mr. Binney went on, ** he is easily scared. Then 
the crown of Holt’s offending seems to be that he had the grit and 
the grace, which no other man in Heathfield had, to tackle that 
hole out at the Ledge and clean it out. That is really the best 
thing Holt ever did in his life and the pluckiest!) But Compton is 
not exactly a pioneer in temperance matters himself, and what he 
wants anyway is a kind of kid-glove parson, a carpet knight, a man 
to dance attendance at afternoon teas, and let the world go to 
destruction as fast as it has a mind to.”’ 

** That is not quite Mr. Holt’s fashion of a man, I should think,’ 
said Glee with fine impartiality. 

** Not exactly. Somehow or other, Compton keeps that part of 
it dark — but he contrived to let Holt know that he felt him some- 
thing of a misfit here; was afraid, in short, that he might run the 
church on too Christlike a basis, and convinced him that others 
shared his opinion, which happens not to be the case. So what 
does Holt do but resign out of hand, not waiting, you can believe, 
to be asked twice, and this morning I get his statement.” 


Sh 


Glee’s eyes spoke her sympathetic interest. She had forgotten 
to keep them downcast. 

‘*Well,’’? continued Mr. Binney, ‘‘I’ll say for the young man 
that I never read a manlier document. Upon my word, Holt is 
the straightest fellow I ever met, and I told Compton so. He 
doesn’t mince matters a bit, but says plainly but humbly, you know 
— not a bit bumptious — that he has the fixed conviction that he is 
called to be the pastor and friend of all his people, of the poor and 
ignorant as well as the favored class; that he purposes wherever he 
goes to mingle freely and at his own discretion with the poorest of 
his flock; to bear their burdens and fight their battles, especially 
the battle with the worst of all their enemies: the saloon. Since 
that is not the kind of pastor which our church requires, forsooth, 
he herewith takes himself out of the way. ‘That is the gist of it.’’ 

** Will the church let him do it ?’’ asked Glee. 

Mr. Binney laughed his big, bluff laugh. ‘* Well, hardly, my 
dear. The church will never hear of the resignation, in fact, if we 
know enough to keep our tongues still, and if-Holt will-listen to 
reason, as I have an idea he will Bless me, here he is this minute! 
Well, well,’’ and Mr. Binney rose with outstretched hand to wel- 
come Murray Holt, who came toward them in irreproachable evening 
costume, looking in the perfection of health and spirits. 

As he met Glee Mr. Binney caught the swift illumination of 
both their faces, and slipped away, exclaiming to himself as he 
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went: ‘‘ Oh, ho! I see it allnow! The parson is cutting Compton 
out with Glee, and that is what has made him so anxious for his 
removal. All is fair, they say, in love and war, but I confess Idon’t 
like my neighbor’s methods! ” 

Holt took Mr. Binney’s place beside Glee in response to an elo- 
quent motion of her hand. 

** Then that dreadful Lorish did not kill you?’’ she asked, her 
breath coming quicker just then. 

Holt laughed a deep, full-chested laugh. ‘* No,’’ he replied. 
** T never felt more alive.’’ 

Something in his tone seemed to add that he had never found 
life better worth living than at that moment. 

** Tell me, seriously, Mr. Holt, everything that happened.’’ 

** It was really nothing whatever, Miss Cushier.’’ 

** Tell me about it,’’ she commanded imperiously. ‘* Were 
they all waiting for you?’ 

** Yes,”’ he said. ‘* The only interesting feature of the occasion 
was the way the fellows had been betting on what I would do. 
Jim McCurdy swore by me straight through. I think he was mag- 
netized by the watch, for he seems to have permanently enlisted 
under my banner.” 

**A henchman! How nice,’’ Glee replied. 
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Holt laughed and looked at her as if she had said the most ador- 
able thing conceivable. 

** The rest of them had various opinions,’’ he continued. ‘* An 
ingenious theory —oi Lorish’s, I think — was that I had put the 
watch into their hands so as to convict them of highway robbery, 
and was coming back presently with a‘ copper ’— do you understand 
theterm?’”’ Glee nodded —‘‘ ora posse of them, sheriff and all, to 
take them into custody. You see the fellow has imagination!’’ 

** That is what lots of men would have done,’’ declared Glee 
oracularly. 

** I do not think any of them but McCurdy expected me to come 
back alone.”’ 

** Of course not. They supposed you had common-sense. But 
hurry and tell me what followed. What did you do?” 

** Why, what 1 went to do, naturally. Thrashed Lorish, and 
threw him into the brook afterward for the bath he so much needed. 
The fellows cheered, of course. That is the whole of it. Don’t 
let us talk about the hateful business any more.’’ 

Holt’s face had changed now to the gravity which Glee had found 
already was not to be trifled with. Plainly the whole memory of 
the incident was disgusting to him. 

** Now tell me,’’ he said very gently, looking with anxious eyes 
into her face, ‘*‘ have you forgiven me for letting you get into such 
a wretched predicament? Are you not completely exhausted ?”’ 

** Not completely,’’ said Glee blithely. ‘* Infact I amas well as 
possible. I have a little bit of news for you, Mr. Holt. It has 
been fully decided that you are not to say anything more about 
resigning your pastorate, as your resignation will by no means be 
accepted.’’ 

** Who has decided all this?’’ asked Holt in no smail surprise. 

** Mr. Binney and ad 

oe And ??? 

Holt faced her steadily, adding gravely as the long seconds passed 
and Glee sat silent : ‘‘ Speak quickly, if you will, Miss Cushier. 
No fewer than five persons, I notice at the moment, are bending 
their steps this way.” 

** And I.” 








Glee unconsciously infused into the words the arch audacity, the- 


winning tenderness, the pathos and the defiance of her complex 
individuality. ‘Chose two words meant that both her open warfare 
and her armed truce were ended by surrender, and Murray Holt, as 
he rose to receive the acquaintances who had discovered their 
retreat, knew that it must mean no less, and yet dared not believe 
in his own joy. 

The little group, which increased rapidly around them, forbade 
any further personal conversation, but one and another observed 
that Mr. Holt was strangely silent and distrait and that no look 
nor word of Glee Cushier passed without his notice. Each time 
Glee herself met his glance it rested upon her with such a solemn 
splendor of worship as made her heart swell with a sense of impend- 
ing crisis and announced the moment of destiny to be near. 

It was not very long before Mrs. Cushier came to summon Glee. 
The carriage was waiting ; the Doctor was ready to go. 

Before Glee could reply Holt said: ‘* The night is fine for walk- 
ing, Miss Cushier. I will accompany you home if you wish to 
stay a little longer.’’ 

‘* Oh, thank you,” Glee answered brightly. ‘‘ I’m not quite 
ready to go yet, and the walk will be a pleasant change. So if you 
don’t mind, mother, dear, I’ll follow by-and-by with Mr. Holt.’’ 


oh 


It was some time after when, having left the light and perfume 
and music of the house behind, they found themselves alone in the 
quiet street under a frosty sky. 

‘There was silence between them for a little as they walked on. 
Glee found it almost more sweet than words, this unspoken knowl- 
edge they shared in the enfolding starlit gloom of the night. 
Womanlike, she trembled with both fear and desire to hear the 
words she knew Holt could no longer forbear to speak ; and as she 
waited she grew steady under her sense of perfect trust in her lover. 

He on his part was uncontrollably eager for a confirmation of the 
hope her eyes had given him that evening. Being a man, he had 
no pleasure in dallying with his happiness, but hastened to make 
it safely his own. 

** May I tell you,’’ he asked gently, ‘‘ why I went to the reception 
to-night ?’’ 

** You may,’’ she answered, hardly above her breath. 

**] went because I hoped you would be there. I wished to be 
where I could see you and hear you speak, even if I did not have 
you for a moment to myself ; for just to be with you has become 
my greatest joy.” 

His strong voice trembled, and tears sprang to Glee’s eyes to 
dazzle her with the star-gleams in the sky and the frost-gleams on 
the earth. 

** Glee !”? 

The utterance of her name for the first time by the man she loved 
thrilled her as nothing else had everdone. She felt his hand close 
over hers as it rested on his arm, and heard him speak again. 

** You know I love you. You are more to me than any one else 
in Pag world, and my dearest hope in life is that you wiil be my 
wife.” 

Through the glimmering dusk she felt rather than saw his eyes 
striving to read his answer in the face she raised to his. Yet 
though her heart went out to him, the honesty of nature which had 
led her long before to hold aloof from him, now moved her to ques- 
tion her worthiness to be his wife. 

** Oh,” she cried with all her natural impulsiveness, ‘* how can 
you be sure — how can I tell that it is within my power to be as 
good and wise and strong and patient as your wife must be, if she 
is really to help you in your ministry ?”’ 

** Because you have shown me how steadfast and strong of heart 
you are,’’ he answered, joy at the unconscious assurance conveyed 
by her words vibrating in his tones. ‘‘ Did I not see last evening 
how brave and bright in courage you can be? While I live, Glee, 
I can never lose the inspiration nor the revelation of yourself which 
you gave me as you stood there and sang in all the danger and 
terror, with that light of courage on your face, and that heartbreak 
of pathos and pity in your voice. Oh, my love, it is not you who 
need to question, but I, who know myself unworthy to claim you 
for my own. And yet I do, for the one supreme reason that I am 
yours, wholly, forever.”’ 

With a little sigh of content she looked up into his face again. 

** How good God is,’”’ she murmured softly, ‘‘ for I love you.”’ 

He drew her to him then, and as their lips met in the first kiss of 
their betrothal there fell upon them both calmly, solemnly, the 
sense that God’s crowning joy for human hearts had been bestowed 
upon them, 


(THE END) 
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a 2 HE world grows 
smaller every year 
= and the universe 
grows larger. Our fathers, 
many generations ago, 
made a little pocket map 
of the universe and rested 
content in the conviction 
that they knew where its 
boundaries were and how 
all its parts were related; 
but while they rejoiced in 
this complete knowledge 
of the universe they were 
largely ignorant of the 
countries just over their 
borders. The English- 
man knew little of the 
Frenchman or of the 
Italian, and much of the 
small knowledge he pos- 
sessed was misleading. The French, on the other hand, 
saw the English through a mist of prejudices and misun- 
derstandings. Europeans of education and intelligence 
have made errors about American geography and habits 
so absurd that they have become contributions to the 
literature of humor; while, on the other hand, one still 
meets Americans who talk about ‘‘effete Europe,’”’ and 
are convinced that all things have reached such perfec- 
tion in the New World that nothing is to be learned from 
the Old World. Out of this common ignorance, shared 
by all peoples, have come hatreds and wars almost 
without number; and the progress of men has been 
greatly retarded by this widespread misunderstanding 
of race character and motives. Charles Lamb was once 
asked if he did not hate a certain very unporular person. 
‘*How can I hate him?’’ was the characteristic reply; 
‘*f know him.” To know a person does not always 
involve the discovery of more attractive traits; but it 
does involve a comprehension of conditions and circum- 
stances which throw a kindlier light on character. 
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A More Homelike World 


GOENCE has torn up the pocket map of the universe 

which our fathers held sacred, and has unveiled an 
order of things so vast and mysterious that we stand 
before it in awe, and have ceased to talk glibly about the 
design and purpose of its differe.t parts. For many 
confused processes it has substituted one great and all- 
embracing process; in place of many minute signs of 
order it has discovered one vast, progressive order in 
which all things are included, and by which all things 
are moved to some sublime end beyond our narrow 
vision. The universe is far greater and more mysterious 
than it was to our fathers. On the other hand, the earth 
is smaller and more homelike. It has been searched to 
its farthest corners ; its remotest parts have been visited 
and described ; lines of travel have been established and 
men go from one end of the world to the other with 
comfort and safety. The habit of traveling has been 
formed and the races are fast becoming acquainted with 
one another, I am sitting in a hotel in Central Europe 
as I write these words. At the fable d’héte men and 
women of different races, speaking various Janguages, 
sit together as members of one household. The latest 
arrivals register from Moscow and Mandalay. ‘There 
are obvious differences between these races, but a very 
little acquaintance brings out the fact that these differ- 
ences are largely due to divergences of condition, and 
that at heart and in spirit these people are essentially one 
in their experiences. They have come by different his- 
toric paths, but they have common affections and hopes. 
To know them is to lose the keen sense of difference 
and to gain a new sense of unity. 


How Books are Bringing Races Together 


WHat is happening in this beautiful valley in the 

heart of Europe is happening in all parts of the 
world; and this making of acquaintance among the 
races is one of the most important facts of our time. 
The world grows smaller because the races draw nearer 
to one another in knowledge and friendliness. In this 
process of interpreting race to race, commerce, travel 
and books are the most influential agents; and among 
these agencies none so truly and deeply speaks from 
race to race as the great books. We know Greece most 
intimately through its literature; the Bible has made the 
whole Western world acquainted with the Jew; Dante 
has given us the most profound insight into Italy; and 
Shakespeare has spoken for England in every part of 
the globe. A large part of the history of literature is 
given up to the record of the influence of one literature 
upon another; and, as a rule, these points of spiritual 





contact between the races have been starting-points of 
fresh progress. A modern and striking illustration of 
this fact is furnished by the profound influences set in 
motion in this country and in England by the interpre- 
tation of German books and thought by Coleridge, 
Carlyle and Emerson; and a more recent illustration is 
found in the study and translation of Russian writers by 
a small group of French men of letters. The Russian is 
the latest of the greater literatures to find its way to 
other countries and to be read in translation by races 
which had previously known little of the genius of that 
very interesting people. Gogol, Dostoyevsky, Turgenieff 
and Tolstoi are known to-day by readers in all parts of 
the English-speaking world, and the power, pathos and 
tragic force of the genius of these remarkable novelists 
have become universally recognized. 


The Foremost Living Writer of To-day 


T MUST be promptly conceded that the greatest living 
forces in literature are to be found outside the 
English race. If the consensus of educated literary 
opinion could be taken it would probably give Tolstoi 
the first place among living writers. A man of deep 
convictions, who lives like a peasant; a teacher of peace 
in one of the most thoroughly armed countries in 
Europe ; a preacher of primitive social and religious 
ideas under the most absolute of monarchies; too 
eminent and too influential to be silenced or banished, 
Tolstoi is a unique personality. Asa writer he has qual- 
ities of the highest order: power of invention on a great 
scale, force of imagination sufficient to float immense 
masses of fact, sustained energy of style sufficient to give 
his greater stories a kind of epical magnitude and impres- 
siveness. Of these stories ‘‘ War and Peace”’ produces 
the effect of a vast panorama of national and individual 
experience and action. Its real hero is the Russian 
people, and its central idea is the ultimate sovereignty 
of the people rather than of the man of genius even 
where he commands the resources of a Napoleon. In 
‘*Anna Karenina’’ Tolstoi gave the world one of its 
greatest modern novels ; a story too frankly written for 
the traditions and tastes of most American readers, but 
one of the most impressive moral dramas in the whole 
range of fiction; a novel which deals with a sin of 
passion in the spirit and does it with the terrible plain- 
ness of some of the Old Testament stories. Ot late 
years Tolstoi has become so deeply interested in moral 
and social conditions that his art has suffered, and 
‘* Resurrection ’’ is a powerful tract rather than a power- 
ful novel. This really great man has held himself abso- 
lutely loyal to his genius, and has written neither to 
please his generation nor to make profit for himself, but 
to give expression to his deepest faiths in life and art. 


The Man Who is Next to Tolstoi 


EXT after Tolstoi the most prominent man of letters 
in the world of to-day is Ibsen; a solitary figure, 
living in voluntary exile from his own country ; a man 
of tremendous energy, of overflowing vitality of imag- 
ination and thought; an iconoclast, a master of irony 
and satire; a dramatist who sees society from the stand- 
point of extreme individualism, irritating, at times 
baffling, but always stimulating and interesting. Early 
in his career Ibsen wrote two striking dramas of a semi- 
romantic kind: ‘* Brand,’ a psychological study of 
searching power, and ‘‘ Peer Gynt,’’ which has been 
called ‘‘ The Northern Faust.’’ <A short, stout, elderly 
man, with bushy white hair, Ibsen has been an easy 
figure to caricature, while the one-sidedness of his work 
has put weapons of ridicule into the hands of his ene- 
mies ; but no one can look at his face or read his dramas 
without feeling the force and daring of the Norseman in 
him. Some of his plays, like ‘‘ Ghosts’’ for instance, 
disclose a vein of almost savage satire; others, like 
‘*An Enemy of the People,’’ are scornful indictments of 
smug respectability and religious and social hypocrisy. 
That Ibsen has genius is beyond question; he is the 
most searching and destructive satirical dramatist of our 
time; but his view of society is partial, and his interpre- 
tation of life misleading because of its lack of breadth, 
sympathy, philosophical insight. 


A Viking in Modern Literature 


JORNSON is closely related to Ibsen by race and fam- 
ily ties, but two men could hardly be more unlike. 
The author of ‘‘Arné”’ is not only a novelist and a 
dramatist but he is also a popular leader, clearly identi- 
fied with his people, deeply sympathetic with them and 
greatly beloved by them. He lives in a kind of patri- 
archal simplicity on a great farm and is as accessible to 
and as enthusiastic in his belief in his countrymen and 
people as Ibsen is solitary and out of touch with them. 





A man of commanding 
personal power; ardent, pe aN oa 
eloquent and with the in- : 
stincts of a leader of men, 
Bjornson has broken with 
conservative traditions in 
religion, art and politics 
without becoming a de- 
structive radical or a satiri- 
cal critic of his time. He 
is at his best, for foreign 
readers at least, in his 
stories of Norwegian rural 
life. Heknowsthe country 
and people by heart, and 
he has described them with 
a freshness, a frankness 
and a keenness of observa- 
tion which show his mastery 
of the secrets of the Norse 
temperament and his deep 
and generous humanity. The recent celebration of his 
seventieth birthday was an occasion of national impor- 
tance, and evidenced clearly the deep impression he has 
made on his contemporaries. 
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The Great Novelist of Poland 


OLAND has given us a writer of great pictorial and 
dramatic power in Sienkiewicz: a man still in his 
early prime but who put an immense deal of work behind 
him—much of it of high quality. He is most widely 
known by his story of ‘* Quo Vadis.’’ This story is full 
of movement and vitality, but is not on a level in origi- 
nality, force and artistic quality with his really great 
trilogy of novels dealing with a stirring period in 
the life of Poland. These novels—‘‘ With Fire and 
Sword,” ‘‘ The Deluge”’ and ‘‘ Pan Michael’’—show 
an amazing fertility of imagination and invention, and 
are full of strong character drawing. In the easy use of 
a wealth of material which would have overpowered a 
writer of less vigor and constructive skill the Polish 
novelist shows himself one of the masters of fiction, and 
places himself beside Scott, Balzac, Thackeray, Dickens 
and Tolstoi, all of whom produced on a scale possible 
only to men of vast resources. There are several char- 
acters of almost Shakespearean vividness and individu- 
ality in this series, among them the striking figure of 
Zogloba, one of the great characters of modern fiction. 
In ‘‘ Without Dogma’’ Sienkiewicz showed, with a 
plainness of speech painful to readers bred in the English 
traditions of reticence regarding the relations of men and 
women, the entire and ruthless destruction of moral 
scruples which is the logical result of the loss of all 
regard for moral sanctions. In his historical novels 
Sienkiewicz reproduces the manners and atmosphere of 
the semi-barbaric age which he describes, and some of 
the pictures of cruelty which he draws are too detailed 
and literal ; they are very distressing, and, in afew cases, 
revolting ; but the novelist is a man of large and sane 
views of life, and a marvelous painter of manners and 
incidents on a scale of panoramic magnitude, 


A Writer Who Lives in a Mystic World 


F MAETERLINCK it is not easy to write simply and 
write intelligently. He is a dramatist in whose 
dramas symbolism takes the place of action, and who 
gives us a series of vivid impressions rather than a 
working out of motives and passions in dramatic 
sequence. Some of these dramas tell their story very 
clearly ; no one can miss the meaning of ‘* The Blind”? 
and ‘* The Intruder’’ for instance ; in other plays the 
meaning is so hidden that most readers will entirely fail 
to find it. There isso much sameness of method in these 
plays, and that method is so obvious and so unusual, 
that a good deal of ridicule and some very clever travesty 
have fallen to the lot of this original writer. It would 
not be difficult to analyze his method and to suggest the 
writers who have probably influenced him, but it will be 
more profitable for the great majority of readers to call 
attention to work of an entirely different kind which has 
attracted wide attention of late, and in which he shows 
himself a master of delicate, subtle, suggestive thought. 
In ‘‘ The Treasure of the Humble,’ *‘ Wisdom and 
Destiny’? and ‘* The Buried Temple’’ the world pos- 
sesses a new kind of mysticism, in which the scientific 
temper, the religious spirit and the temperament of the 
artist are fused to make a kind of literature which could 
hardly have been produced at an earlier period. The 
philosophy of these remarkable books is in the last 
degree elusive ; they are baffling and, at times, irritating 
to those who like clear thinking and plain speech; but 
they are also full of noble ideas, of a lofty idealism, of 
passages of rare beauty of imagery and phrase. 
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COUNT TOLSTOI AT THE PLOW 
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. 
Ve HEN, some six or eight months 

iC) back, we began to realize that 

. with this month THe Lapies’ 
Home JouRNAL would be twenty 
years old the thought naturally came 
to us to celebrate the event. Now 
custom has decreed but one way for a 
periodical to celebrate any event in 
its history: to talk about itself, to 
recount its start, to tell of all the 
wonderful things it has done, and 
what a great thing it has grown to be 
—in short, that it was nothing, and 
now nothing else is IT. So we started to look around 
and get material for a self-glorifying story about our- 
selves, embellished with photographs of our buildings, 
our offices, our pressrooms, and punctuated with pho- 
tographs of ourselves so as to show the public what 
manner of men and women we were. Other periodi- 
cals, in celebrating their birthdays, had done this: why 
not THE JOURNAL? it was argued, 








E STARTED all right. The determination was fine 
and worthy — worthy, perhaps, of a better cause, 
but still worthy. The trouble with our start was that 
we never got any further—that is, not in the direction 
we had planned for ourselves. SSomehow or other, once 
we got started we were led off from that moment into 
an entirely different direction. To be briefly honest, 
we had no sooner started to celebrate our birthday in 
this way than we began to realize how far we were from 
the point where we could, with any justification, talk 
about ourselves. We had accomplished much, in a way, 
but what we had done seemed lamentably small in com- 
parison with what we had not done and had still to do, 
and what our hands found to do wherever we turned. 
We began to realize that the public had actually done 
more than we had. We found that we had grown so 
fast that we had not had time to look around and adjust 
this screw and tighten that bolt, and strengthen this 
point and make more effective that point. As we went 
from one phase of the business to another our desire to 
talk about ourselves grew perceptibly less and less. We 
were not so enthusiastic. This was last spring. 


S° ALL last spring and summer, instead of collecting 
self-glory data about ourselves to print in this issue, 
we began a systematized reorganization of practically 
the whole business. We were like thousands of house- 
keepers who never know how much their house needs a 
complete overhauling until they start to thoroughly 
clean a single room. It is easy then to be led from one 
room to another. Soin ourcase. We needed a house- 
cleaning and we bent ourselves to the task. We were 
not slow in discovering that the editorial department 
needed a broader outlook, new minds, wider resources 
—a general freshening up. So we went at it. This 
process is apt to take time. Competent workers ina 
‘careful editorial office are not found on every street- 
corner. But they are to be had for the searching. We 
searched. And, as is always the case when one wants 
something badly enough, we found the strengthening of 
our hands that we wanted. We employed new editors, 
new writers, new artists ; we brought new minds to our 
sides to make us realize that we hadn’t learned it all. 
Then we explored new fields hitherto deemed unprofit- 
able or hardly worth the trouble, and, of course, we 
found rich soil. 


T HAS always been the policy of the editors of this 
magazine not to be too rash in making promises. 
We do not intend to make any now. It has become a 
fixed idea with magazine readers to look, at the end of 
the year, for a sort of a forecast of what the periodical 
has planned for the following year. We shall make this 
forecast in our next issue. The showing is fairly good. 
But in the light of more recent happenings it will be but 
a poor forecast of what we really intend to do. The 
best things in a year of any magazine are generally the 
unexpected which, at the beginning of the year, are not 
foreseen and cannot be announced. The greatest 
improvement in a magazine, too, often comes from a 
combination of subtle forces which cannot be described 
or announced in advance. But that is the sort of 
improvement that the reader notices and feels. It is, in 
other words, the indefinite strength: the subtle note that 
is struck in a magazine that brings it close to the reader 
rather than the ‘‘ features’’ it can tell about in advance. 
So while our ‘‘ prespectus’’ for 1904 is about the best in 
titles and authors, and represents, in reality, the best 
material we have ever been able to collect together, 
nevertheless, the great improvement in the magazine will 
come from forces which lie beyond the power of the 
types to tell about. So much, then, for our excursion of 
investigation into the editorial department — the strength- 
ening process which it is not unlikely the reader will feel 
before many more issues have come to her. 


Apropos of 





_ By Edward Bok 


ROM the editorial department we naturally went into 

the other departments of the business. Thousands 
of complaints had come to us last year of unacknowl- 
edged subscriptions, of inattention to letters— in short, 
of our ineffective service to the subscriber. Weemployed 
the most competent business experts to investigate our 
prevailing methods. Both they and we found them 
inadequate — painfully so. We realized for the first time 
the justice with which our subscribers had complained. 
We no longer wondered at the severity of their strictures 
of us. The marvel was rather that they had been so 
lenient. A complete overhauling of our entire system 
was found to be the only remedy : a practical reorgani- 
zation ot methods. For eight months this has gone on. 
How much better we are for the housecleaning we are 
already finding out. With the reorganization of methods 
came almost the complete tearing out and rearrangement 
of our buildings. For months we have barely been able 
to hear ourselves think, let alone talk— carpenters are 
such quiet-loving workers. But we are the better for 
having been through it. From the rearrangement of the 
executive building it was but a step to the perfection of 
the mechanical resources. The first need felt was still 
another building, and we built it. We searched for 
newer and better methods of manufacture and found 
them, with the result that we discarded a great deal of 
our old machinery — old only in the light of the amazing 
progress of modern machinery, but still old. We 
installed new machinery of the latest pattern and the 
most approved workmanship. As a matter of fact, we 
practically equipped ourselves anew from stem to stern, 
as the sailors say. 


INDING so little to pride ourselves on, and so much 

that was deficient in our condition, it was only nat- 
ural that our feelings were changed from satisfaction 
with ourselves to gratitude at finding ourselves where 
we are. We had, as a matter of fact, been accorded 
success in spite of our shortcomings—succeeded in 
spite of ourselves, as it were. We were not slow in 
coming to the conclusion that this was no time to glorify 
ourselves : rather to show gratitude for what had come 
tous. Not that we had become so pitifully humble as 
to feel that we hadn’t accomplished anything. What 
we have done is none the less accomplished because we 
found out that it wasn’t done as well as it should have 
been done, or as well as we thought and believed it was 
done. There was no denying the fact that in these 
twenty years we had worked. We had tried with all 
our might and main to reach the million mark in circu- 
lation. It was ever the goal, practically from the 
beginning. We tried all along to make the best maga- 
zine possible, and deserve the success. But others had 
done all this, and made magazines equally good and 
ofttimes better. To Tur Lapigs’ HOME JourRNAL, 
however, came the patronage of the public in such 
volume as to bring to its name and prestige the valued 
distinction of the million circulation—an achievement 
unheard of and unequaled in the world of magazines. 
Still, it might, with equal justice, have gone to another, 
since we have not yet reached that mental state where 
we believe that this is the best magazine published. It 
ought to be, that is true ; but that it isn’t is likewise true. 
But we know it, and that is something — much. 


S° WE decided to celebrate our birthday not by glori- 

fying the past, but by a celebration that we had 
‘* found ourselves,’’ and to begin with this issue to make 
“a magazine that would be a little more deserving of the 
generous patronage accorded it. Hence, we started by 
adding sixteen pages. That would make, at least, the 
largest number, in point of pages, ever printed of the 
magazine. Of course, quantity does not mean quality. 
But we set ourselves to the pleasure of filling the pages 
with the most interesting material obtainable. Whether 
we have succeeded is for others to say. Still, that 
effort is poor that is concentrated on one thing to the 
detriment of others. We resolved not only to make 
this special birthday issue more interesting than any of 
its predecessors but also to make it the first of a suc- 
cessive series of numbers which should be unexcelled 
by any others that had preceded them. We concluded, 
in other words, to make our birthday last for a long 
time : to remember it not as an occasion of glorification 
for what has been accomplished, but as a time when we 
learned a few things and took them to heart. 


F COURSE, this does not mean that our system will 

be well-nigh perfection from now on. We do not 
expect that, nor will any reasonable man or woman who 
does business with us. In a business of this magnitude, 
handled by human beings, all prone to err, it would be 
strange indeed if some errors did not creep in. Take, 
for instance, one feature of this business : the feature of 
having some 530,000 names of subscribers for THE 
JOURNAL alone in type, to say naught of more than 
300,000 names for ‘‘ The Saturday Evening Post.’’ Just 
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baldly stated, the proposition is formidable enough. 
But now just reckon to one’s self how many folks move 
from one address to another, how many women change 
their names by reason of marriage, how many persons 
want their magazines forwarded one month to this 
address and another month to that address. Of course, 
these 800,000 and odd names are classified by States, 
cities, and alphabetical arrangement of names, and a 
name is easily found and the address changed. But that 
is only one name. Now calculate what it means when, 
in summertime, for example, several thousand changes of 
address are requested in a single day. Each name must 
be found in the list, taken out, the address set into new 
type, often put under another State, certainly under an- 
other city or town, and then again, likely as not, the whole 
thing must within another month be gone over again and 
the address changed back to what it was. Then the 
expiring subscriptions must be taken out each month, 
and when renewed the date must. be changed and the 
name put back again in the list. And when one reckons 
that in December alone sometimes 250,000 names must 
be attended to in this way, with 20,000 subscriptions 
often being received in a single mail, the task passes 
human skill. The best perfected system utterly fails 
before such demands. Of course we have a large force 
of workers, but, at the best, there can only be a certain 
number of skilled hands. ‘To add sufficient force seems 
a simple remedy until you realize that green hands make 
more mistakes than they give assistance. All this stu- 
pendous work, really a formidable business within itself, 
is only a phase and one incident in our organization. 
As a matter of fact, when a business assumes the mag- 
nitude of this organization, each branch and department 
of it is a good-sized business of itself. Naturally, it takes 
years to formulate an organization that can take care of 
such a mass of detail. So, perhaps, it is not to be alto- 
gether wondered at that it has taken us all these years to 
find out a few things and get ourselves adjusted to the 
generous patronage of our friends. 


NDER ordinary circumstances we would not go into 
all this explanation of the reorganization of our 
business and its whys and wherefores. We do so now 
and here simply because some, perhaps many, may 
wonder why we have not taken advantage of the occasion 
to pat ourselves on the back. The time may come, 
with some other birthday anniversary, when we may feel 
more like it, when we shall have something to point to 
and talk about. But just at present we feel that the 
time is one of works instead of words. We have plenty 
of time ahead of us for words. For the age of twenty 
is a very youthful age—as the ages of periodicals go. 
As a rule, a periodical scarcely fixes itself in the secure 
esteem and confidence of a public much before its 
twentieth year. It takes time for a magazine to form 
the wisest definite policy, and then communicate its 
purposes to a public. More often than otherwise a 
magazine never succeeds in doing it. But at the best it 
takes time for a magazine to convince a public that it 
deserves patronage : that itis worth buying. And when 
it secures that patronage then the most difficult problem 
of all faces its conductors: that of holding it. To make 
a success is always easier than it is to hold it. ‘‘ Any 
fool,’’ said a wise man years ago, ‘‘ can make money, 
but it is the wise man who can keep it.’’ At this point 
stands THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL. It has madea 
success: or, rather, let us say, success has come to it, 
which, in view of our recent discoveries, is nearer the 
truth. It cannot help but hope that, in securing it, it has 
been deemed something more than a fool. Still, it has 
done some fool things : no doubt of that. It was easier 
to do them than it is now to see how or why they were 
done. But the years of wisdom are hardly counted as 
on the sunny side of twenty. 





HERE is a joy in being twenty, as every man and 

woman knows. Still, sometimes it seems as if it is 
just as well to be twenty as soon as one can in order to 
be over it and have it done with. Every parent who has 
a son of twenty will, perhaps, appreciate this feeling. 
So, I dare say, it is just as well that THE Lapigs’ HOME 
JOURNAL will never see the years before twenty again. 
One becomes the more grateful for this thought when an 
old file of the magazine is looked over. With relief 
one’s thoughts turn to the future. In our own case we 
face that future with greater strength born of experience, 
and better equipped because of our twentieth birthday. 
We may have less pride than we had six months ago. 
But we have gained something better: that best kind 
of all confidence that comes of finding one’s self out, 
and, with that gain, we can look our readers in the 
face. We are not only twenty years old, but we also 
feel twenty years older than we were six months ago— 
older, that is, in experience, but twenty years younger 
of heart. With the heart of a boy we hope for the 
wisdom of a man. We are glad we have had a birthday. 
Now for work. 
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ITTING in 
the chimney- 
corner when 

one grows old, and 
looking back on life, 
nothing in it seems 
so significant or 
worth talking about 
as its difficulties and 
how we dealt with 
them. 

There is the long 
race-course stretch- 
ing before every one 
of us, and there upon 
it is the obstacle to 
hinder our running. 
We did not put it 
there. We are in 
nowise guilty in the 
matter. It is some 
inherited disgrace, 
perhaps, or deform- 
ity—deafness, a 
mean temper, pov- 
erty. What are we 
going to do with it? 
Every young man or woman who reads these 
lines has asked that question. Often they 
never find the answer. 

As I sit here in the evening of a long day 
two or three instances that I have known 
come back to me of men who had to fight un- 
usual difficulties. It may interest some of 
the beginners of the race to know how they 
worsted them. 











ORAWN BY JANE ALLEN BOYER 


Why and How a Man Succeeds 


REMEMBER once standing on a market- 
day in a high tower in the city of Berne 

and looking down into the busy little plaza 
below. It was packed with the burghers and 
country people; there was scarcely room for 
them to pass each other; most of them had 
some business on hand, others loitered idly, 
stood in the way and became hindrances and 
nuisances. Looking down, one could not 
help but think that the little square was like 
the arena of the world itself; there were the 
idlers, there were the quiet and the fussy 
workers, and, just as in life, the man who 
succeeded was the one who had but one end, 
bad or good, in view; whonever lost sight of 
it, who edged his way to it with courtesy and 
civility but steadily. He never ran to this 
side or to that, he never lost a minute in 
chatter or in rest. ‘‘ It’s dogged as does it,’’ 
in Berne, as in life itself. 

I often think of that pushing, eager crowd 
in the little sunlit square now, in my own 
country, when the struggle for success has 
grown so breathless and fierce among us. I 
don’t mean by success only the gain of money 
or fame or power; though many of us are 
fighting with all the strength of body and 
soul day after day merely to ‘‘ get a pull,’’ or 
to make a million or two, or to see our 
names and faces staring back at us from the 
morning papers. 

Not all Americans make these things the 
ultimate end of their pushings and fightings. 
It is, afterall, not easy to know what a man’s 
aim really is. Joe Smith may be working 
for a big bank account, for automobiles and a 
steam yacht, while his brother Tom’s purpose 
in living may be to remake himself after the 
pattern of some old hero or saint —to kill and 
bury the beast alive within him. Yet the two 
men probably work in the same office, side 
by side; they have pews in the same church; 
they dress and talk and joke alike. 


Every Man Must Choose for Himself 


E ARE all down in the market-place to- 
gether. We can’t look into the souls 
of our neighbors and say which is going to 
Heaven and which to Hell. Each of us 
knows quite clearly where he is going and 
why he chooses to go there. I have no ser- 
mon to preach about true and false ends in life. 
Every man must choose the end for himself. 
But I remember two or three little circum- 
Stances about certain men who set themselves 
hard tasks in life, and did them. The story 
of them may help some other man to make 
his way to his goal —whatever that may be. 
When I was young I spent two whole 
summers in the mountains of North Carolina. 
They were then almost unknown to the 
summer tourist. You penetrated them on 
muleback, Asheville was a lonely village 
With one inn. When you reached the moun- 
tain defiles you lodged in the cabins of the 
hunters, and were fed on venison meat, trout, 
cornbread and honey at the charge of half a 
dollar a week, 
: About this time Professor Mitchell, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, explored these upper 
ranges of the Appalachian Mountains. He 
Was a cordial, magnetic man, and the lonely 
mountaineers soon made a hero and friend 
out of him. They were as loyal to him as 
their Highland ancestors had been to the 
chiefs of their clan. He was the first to 
measure a certain peak which he declared to 
be the highest in the range. General X——, 
a famous ex-Confederate officer, had meas- 
ured 4 neighboring mountain and claimed 
that it was two or three feet higher. The 
quarre] between the friends of the two men 
Wagec fiercely and there was hot and bad 


By Sydney Poyntz 


blood between them. Mitchell one day went 
alone up to the peak to confirm his measure- 
ments and was overtaken by a snowstorm, 
lost his way and fell over a precipice. His 
friends found him in a defile, stark and stiff. 

What could they do for him? As they 
stood about his frozen body, the one thing to 
do, as it seemed to them, was to show him 
love and honor, to justify him to the world 
and convince it how great a man it had lost. 
But they were wretchedly poor. They could 
neither read nor write, their hands and brains 
were empty. And he —was dead! 


The Grave ai the Top of Mount Mitchell 


("= of these poor hunters said to me after- 

ward: ‘‘ We couldn’t talk nor publish 
to the country what kind of a man he was. 
But we was set that the whole world should 
know it. So after consultin’ together we sent 
to ask the Government at Washington to let 
us bury him on the top of the mountain he 
had discovered and to call it by his name. 
The orders was given we should be allowed, 
and we did it.’’ 

I heard the details later. First they were 
resolved that there should no longer be any 
doubt that his peak was the highest east of 
the Mississippi. During the three days and 
nights before his burial they carried stones 
and earth in packs on their backs, climbing 
over the icy precipices with them, and built 
up the top of the peak five feet higher than the 
altitude claimed for its rival. 

Then they buried him. Never in this 
country has there been such a funeral. The 
body was carried by the mountaineers, six 
in each gang, over the perilous gorges and up 
the cliffs sheeted with ice, until they reached 
the very apex of the peak. There they dug 
and hewed him a resting-place. Many of 
my readers, no doubt, have seen this lonely 
grave perpetually wrapped in clouds on the 
top of Mount Mitchell, and have been touched 
by the poetic recognition by the Government 
of a great scholar. But the purpose of the 
poor mountaineers, and the courage with 
which they worked it out, is known to few. 


Two Men Who Had Lost Their Sight 


OST Americans know the story of one of 

the foremost shipbuilders in this coun- 

try, who is blind, yet has for many years 

carried on his difficult calling and continued 

to control one of the largest bodies of work- 
men in the world. 

Just such another story is told of the 
Englishman, Henry Fawcett, who at the age 
of twenty-five lost his sight by an accident. 
When he came out of the dark chamber where 
for months the oculists had exhausted their 
skill in trying to save his eyes, and found the 
world outside was black and always would be 
black for him, it is said that he was silent 
for a short time, and then, turning to where 
his mother was standing, he said quietly: 

**T shall give up nothing! I shall continue 
my life precisely as if this had not happened. 
I will not do one stroke of work the less in 
the world because I am blind.’’ 

He kept his word, went back.to Cambridge 
for his degree, studied law and went into 
Parliament, where he became one of those 
able, unimaginative, correct men of affairs 
so dear to the English heart and so sure to 
control English politics. If Henry Fawcett 
had been a poetic enthusiast his success would 
have been easier to understand, but he was 
always an honest, slow plodder, satisfied to 
be right, but making no triumphant outcry 
about it. During most of his life he was a 
poor man, his yearly income being less than 
twenty-five hundred dollars. But he became, 
first, one of the leaders in the House, the 
final authority on all Indian affairs, and 
afterward Postmaster-General. 

He lived for fifty full, happy years with the 
approval of the country he served, the sup- 
port of hosts of friends, and of a wife beyond 
other women able and devoted. 


The Foundation of a Modern Novel 

NOTHER curious story we find in more 

recent times in England. While Henry 
Fawcett occupied one of the foremost seats in 
the House of Commons, a heavily-built man 
sat on a back bench, always in his place, 
though speaking but seldom. He had eyes 
full of keen intelligence and heavy jaws which 
betrayed indomitable will. His neighbors 
might doze or gossip or lounge out of the 
chamber to flirt with the ladies on the 
Terrace, but he never moved; he kept an 
eager, constant watch on the business of the 
House, his laugh ringing out now and then 
joyous and hearty as a boy’s. He always 
wore a short cape which completely covered 
him, and it was not until the moment came 
for him to leave the House, and two stout 
men appeared, who lifted and carried him 
out, that it was seen that he had been born 
without either legs or arms. 

A modern story-writer, a year or two ago, 
took him as the foundation of a novel, pictur- 
ing him as a monster, the prey to passions 
more brutish and inhuman than was even his 
deformed body. 

In fact, Mr. Kernahan’s nature and life were 
singularly normal and pure. When he grew 
out of babyhood and understood his deformity 
he made a resolve like that of Henry Fawcett. 


**T shall live out my life as if this thing had 
never happened,’’ he said; ‘‘I shall not be 
worsted before my birth.’’ He set himself to 
work to conquer this curse. It was a work 
of minute to minute, hour to hour, year to 
year. He studied as if each morsel of knowl- 
edge which he fed to his hungry brain were to 
take the place of the hands and feet which he 
never could have. He passed triumphantly 
through Eton and Oxford. He contrived a 
saddle into which he could be strapped, and 
became an expert and fearless rider, traveling 
on horseback through Australia and India. 
When he was not on his horse he was carried 
on the back of a faithful servant, who had 
cared for him and loved him since he was a 
child. Wherever he went, in whatever 
country, in market-place or in drawing-room, 
he was met by startled looks of horror. Not 
an easy thing to a sensitive gentleman to 
know at every turn that he was regarded as 
a monster, a freak of nature! 


We All Have Something to Conquer 


ANY a man would have been worsted at 
the outset, would have shirked the fight 
and put himself out of reach of misery ina hole 
underground where the accursed body would 
rot away. This man knew himself to be 
stronger and bigger than his deformed body. 
Whatever his secret pain he kept it always 
out of sight, and met the world with cheer- 
ful, friendly eyes. He apparently took it for 
granted that his misfortune would not shut 
him out from any of the rights or duties of 
other men, and the amazed world obediently 
ceded these rights and duties to him. 

He entered Parliament, taking a vigorous 
interest in politics. He took control of his 
own large heritage, personally managed the 
estates, became a county magistrate, married, 
and was a hospitable, friendly neighbor. 

When, a few years ago, his full, noble life 
ended, a murmur of sorrow passed over all 
England, but there was in it a curious under 
note as of a cheer of triumph. 

Such a story—being true—seems to me 
worth volumes of conventional advice to 
young men as to the probable’ shrewd 
methods of making their way to success. 
Because each of them — yes, all of us—have 
some difficulty to conquer, some dead weight 
to lift before we can succeed. Usually it isa 
handicap thrust on us against our will, like 
/Esop’s hump or Epictetus’s lame leg. It is 
the girl’s ugly face, or the boy’s dull brain, 
or some legacy, perhaps, from a_hard- 
drinking, untaught grandfather. 

What shall we do with it? 

Many of us throw up our hands at the out- 
set, defeated by it. We are a nervous, im- 
patient race; we must fight and win in a 
paroxysm or not at all. 
we have little mettle. Many an American 
has been worsted for life because he had no 
head for book-learning and at college was 
judged one day on that count only; many a 
lovable girl has been turned forever into a 
bitter animal among God’s creatures because 
her nose was flat or her skin muddy, and her 
pretty sister’s admirers laughed at her. 

Can it be because this generation has had 
such countless sudden victories, has wrested 
from Art and Science and Knowledge such 
priceless riches, that individuals have lost a 
little of that slow patience which wrestles with 
personal, lifelong difficulties? 

Our forefathers did not lack that dogged, 
undying courage. The hands that built the 
great cathedrals or tamed this savage conti- 
nent were made strong by an immortal faith 
and an undying patience. 


Where They Worshiped a Serpent 

HERE is a mysterious little island which 
lies off the coast of Brittany almost cov- 
ered by the stormy tides of the Morbihan Bay. 
You can reach it on a pleasant day in a sail- 
boat from Larmor-Baden. It is a heap of 
rocks covered by grass. In the centre is the 
mouth of a long underground passage which 
leads to a huge circular cave, deep below the 
level of the bay. The cave contains an altar 

for the sacrifice of human victims. 

This island, Gavr-Innis, many centuries 
before Christ was born, was dedicated to 
Serpent Worship. In this cave the secret rites 
of that worship were performed. Now the 
significant feature of this strange place to us 
is that the entire passage and the cave are 
lined and roofed with huge flat rocks which 
are wholly covered with sculptured serpents, 
crawling, writhing, coiled, ready to spring. 


These rocks are only found in the interior of | 


France, four hundred miles distant. How, 
without any motive power but their own 
hands, without any tools but sharpened flints, 
did the worshipers carry these rocks to this 
island and carve them when there? 

It was the work not of one era, but of many 
successive, faithful, courageous, ignorant 
generations. When one generation died out 
of the world the next took up the work. 
Think of the infinite patience and labor going 
on age after age — for what? 

To serve a huge, unknown Serpent God, 
whom no man had ever seen! 

And have we lost the courage to refashion 
our own distorted little lives, for the work that 
the Maker of the Universe would give to us, 
if we were fit for it? 


But They Faltered Not. 
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‘The World and His Wite 


A POPULAR EX 


in almost every 

country. Changes are tak- 
ing place that reach far — sc ie 
silent and some noisy, 
but all full of meaning 
for millions of people. 
In our own country it 

is a quiet time, as be- 
comes a busy and pros- 
perous people. But in 
politics we face several 
exciting State and city 
elections about which 
earnestness is shown 


T IS a time of important 
events 






more than 
because next year we shall! hold a Presidential 
election. 


common 


The World Yet Far from Rest 


N THE business world, in spite of the 
summer’s fall in stocks, the general great 
prosperity continues— which is, perhaps, the 
most wonderful event in the world; for 
during the last few years more money has 
been made in the United States than was 
made in any preceding twenty-five years— 
more than in most periods even of fifty years. 
But there has been much loss caused by 
strikes, especially in several large cities; and 
a new movement has been taken in the labor 
struggle. The employers have organized 
themselves into large federations like the 
federations of labor, The increasing struggle 
has an effect on the lives and on the livings 
of hundreds of thousands of families—on 
both sides of the contest. Then, too, great 
swarms of immigrants keep coming —chiefly 
from Italy and Russia — faster than they ever 
came before. These are every-day occur- 
rences but they bring great problems —these 
events in the worlds of business, of labor, 
and of immigration. 

In Russia there is violent unrest among the 
peasantry, to say nothing of the grave foreign 
troubles of the Government. In the Turkish 
provinces there is the greatest governmental 
scandal in the whole world. Villages have 
been destroyed; the innocent have been mur- 
dered, and Turkish rule over these Christians 
is the worst scandal in Christendom. 

In China the anti-foreign influence is again 





dominant. A prominent reformer has been 
beheaded after long torture merely for 
advancing liberal opinions. Another anti- 


foreign outbreak may occur. In Japan the 
patriotic spirit runs high and there is an 
eagerness for war with Russia. 

In Europe every Government has grave 
fear of the outcome of the trouble in Turkey. 
This same plague-spot has already caused 
two wars within less than half a century. 

Beside these graver dangers and Old- 
World brutalities our own troubles are light. 
But the iong-vexed world is not yet in sight 
of the assured peace and justice for which the 
most enlightened nations strive. 


A Time of Great Men of Action 


ECENT events have brought into the 
public mind many of the great men of the 
active world, and they make perhaps as 
strong and interesting a group as ever lived 
at one time. 

Death fixed attention on the great Pope, 
Leo XIII, a devoted, strong, aged man who 
had won the pious affection of the millions 
under his spiritual sway, and the high regard 
of all the rest of mankind. His successor, 
Pius X, is a very different but perhaps not a 
less noteworthy man. An humble priest of 
lowly parentage brought to his great office 
without his wish, he is so bearing himself as 
to gain universal esteem. 

To continue the list of Italian great men, 
Marconi now promises that by his new devices 
wireless telegraphy will work easily across 
oceans and continents so that even Arctic ex- 
plorers may telegraph home, and so simply 
that a child may operate it. 

In England death brought to the world’s 
attention that other remarkable old man, 
Lord Salisbury, who so long directed the 
government of the Empire. This great 
Minister of Queen Victoria, whose family 
pride enabled him to look with condescen- 
sion on royalty itself, was a direct descendant 
of a great Minister of Queen Elizabeth. 
England is, perhaps, the only country where 
such a long succession happens naturally. 
On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain, who 
is now the most conspicuous and active 
Englishman in public life, comes of the 
common people. Among the active great 
men of England King Edward also must be 
named, for he is making himself a strong 
force in European politics and is showing 
himself a man as well as a monarch. 

In France President Loubet, the son of a 
village mayor, is the safest President that the 
present Republic has had. In Germany the 
Emperor, ever active, has lately been boast- 
ing of his industry. But surely he is one of 
the most industrious men‘that ever lived and 
one of the most striking personalities of our 
time. In Russia the great Finance Minister, 
De Witte, has risen to the highest power, and 
his influence is more liberal than his asso- 
ciates’. In China the old Empress has 
regained full sway to the holding back of the 
nation. In Japan the aged Count Ito, who 
had retired, is using his influence for peace. 


The Men Who Loom Up at Home 


N THE United States the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hay, keeps winning the praise of other 
nations as well as of our own, as the greatest 
living diplomatist. Governor Taft, who is 
coming into the President’s Cabinet as 
Secretary of War, has laid the foundation of 
civil government in the Philippines and won 
the confidence of the people that were lately 
at war withus. The President himself seems 
so surely to have gained the approval of his 
party that his nomination next year appears 
to be certain, In our country, too, death has 
taken a most remarkable and useful man who 
left his impress on our continent — Frederick 
Law Olmsted, the father of our landscape 
architecture. The colored leader, Mr. Booker 
T. Washington, by his presidency of the 
Negro Business League, as wel! as by his 
other activities, is strengthening his leader- 
ship of his own race and the high regard of 
all men. 

These, who happen for the moment to be 
called to mind by events, are most extraor- 
dinary men all to have lived and worked 
at one time. Kings and noblemen and men 
of humble origin, they stand out as proof that 
the time we live in is not barren of great men; 
and almost every country contributes to the 
list. The list itself is not made up in an 
effort to catalogue great men, but only as 
their names have happened to come in the 
daily news of the world. 


The Groupings of the Great Nations 

ar the end of our war with Spain and 

the settlement of the trouble in China 
there was hope that the peace of the world 
might long remain unbroken. But there are 
now two places of grave unrest— Turkey in 
Europe, where there has been great slaughter, 
and Manchuria in Asia, where there is danger. 
The trouble in either place may involve 
several of the principal nations. It is worth 
while, therefore, to take a general survey of 
the world and to note the relations of the 
great Powers to one another and to see how 
they are held together in groups by treaties 
or by strong common interests. 

The oldest alliance now in effect is the 
Triple Alliance made by Bismarck in 1878 
between the German Empire, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy. These three are pledged 
to stand together against other governments; 
and these sre the three great Powers of 
Central Europe— Germany, of course, being 
the dominant one. 

The other European alliance is between 
France, the old enemy of Germany, and 
Russia. This is a remarkable alliance be- 
cause it is between a republic and a despotic 
empire. It was supposed to strengthen 
France against Germany, and Russia against 
England. This is called the Dual Alliance. 

Into these two groups the strongest govern- 
ments of Continental Europe fall. 

England’s policy has been to stand aloof 
from alliances, surrounded by the sea in her 
splendid isolation. She has stood alone 
with a navy as strong as the navies of any 
other two countries combined. But last year 
she made a treaty with Japan for five years 
which is, in a sense, equal to an alliance. 
This treaty was really directed against Russia. 

The great Powers are, therefore, grouped 
thus: (1) Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy in the Triple Alliance; (2) Russia and 
France in the Dual Alliance; and (3) England 
and Japan to a five years’ treaty. 


Where the United States Stands 


HE United States is the only great Power 
that has no alliance of any sort with any 
other. But quite as strong as formal alli- 
ances, perhaps stronger, are the natural ties 
of common interest. Such ties exist particu- 
larly between the United States and England. 
English friendship was shown strongly during 
our war with Spain when England refused to 
join other European nations in a proposed 
protest against our action. Fora very long 
time, too, the United States and Russia have 
had especially friendly relations, but no 
alliance; and this past summer England put 
herself into more.cordial relations to France 
than she had before had for many years. 

The long-standing enmities between great 
Powers are the hostility of France and 
Germany, and the enmity of England and 
Russia. When the disorders in the Turkish 
provinces led to war in 1877, as they may 
lead to open war again, Russia conquered 
Turkey and would have liked to have taken 
Constantinople and to have driven the Turk 
from Europe. But an English fleet pre- 
vented. The other European Powers also 
were unwilling. If these Powers would now 
permit, Russia would put an end to Turkey 
in Europe. But on account of their jealousy, 
and England’s unwillingness that Russia 
should come down to the Mediterranean, this 
plague-spot of the world continues. 

The other danger to peace is the natural 
conflict in the Far East between Russia and 
Japan. Thus at both ends the great Russian 
empire touches the places of threat; and 
England stands opposed to Russia at both. 

Our own country is the stronger in world- 
politics because we stand alone, having no 
entangling alliances with other nations, as our 
lifelong policy has been. 


PLANATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF TO-DAY 


THE SCANDAL IN MACEDONIA 


HE German General, Von Moltke, 
said that at some time a battle involving 
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| 
once 


all the great European Governments will be | 


fought at Constantinople. 

Such a possible danger gives a world-wide 
interest to the present acute troubles in 
Turkey. They began by an insurrection in 
Macedonia, which is a Turkish province. 
In fact there is always an insurrection in 
Macedonia; but it has now become more 
acute than usual. 

There are several large influences at work 
in the struggle. First there is the hostility 
of Russia to Turkey. Russia would at any 
time drive the Turk from Europe, for the Czar 


wishes his empire to extend southward to the | 


Mediterranean. 


But the jealousy of the great | 


European Powers prevents Russia from doing | 


this, for they will not permit the Czar to 
reach the Mediterranean. The effort of 
European politics has, therefore, been to 
make the Balkan States, between Russia and 
Turkey, ‘‘ buffer’’ States, to keep Russia 
back. But this effort has not been a success. 
For these States are never quiet. Since 


their freedom from Turkish rule they have | 


not grown strorg. They are always in 
unrest. Their population is made up of 
different nationalities, their peoples have 
different religions. They have been turbu- 


lent for centuries, and they are incapable of | 


developing strong, orderly government which 
shall command the respect of mankind. In 
spite of their nominal independence they are 
the victims of Russian intrigue. 

These three leading facts give a key to an 
understanding of the general situation. 


The present acute trouble has arisen be- 
cause Bulgaria, whichis independent, wishes 
to free Macedonia, which is still a Turkish 
province. The Macedonians have long been 
struggling for freedom. They have a sort of 
brigand army under a revolutionary com- 
mittee. They maintain a fitfully organized 
insurrection. They announced in the early 
summer that they would again rise in revolt 
against their Turkish masters as soon as the 
harvest was gathered. The Bulgarians have 
come totheir rescue. A revolt in Macedonia, 
therefore, has grown into 
between Turkey and Bulgaria. In it all 
there are three influences at work—the 
natural revolt against Turkish misgovern- 
ment; the unrest of the whole Balkan popu- 
lation, and the hand of Russian intrigue. 

In this Macedonian revolt (helped by 
Bulgaria) the horrible events, up to the time 
that this is written, include such crimes as 


a practical war | 


the massacre of all the women and children | 


in twenty-two villages; the dead left alone in 


the streets of a town because the natives were | 


afraid to bury them lest the Turks should 
murder more, and the ruthless destruction 
of one hundred and fifty of the one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven houses in one village 
and the murder of practically all the people 
— men, women and children. 


Of many disturbances in the long 


Macedonian revolt the world has heard noth- | 
ing. Two years ago thirty-three villages | 


were destroyed and their six thousand people 
killed or driven away. In twenty years it is 
estimated that sixty thousand ‘Christian 


peasants have fled for safety into Servia. It | 


has been reported by recent travelers that a 


great part of the fertile land of the country is | 


now a waste. 
But even these shocking events are not all. 
For the trouble touches directly or indirectly 


almost all the great governments of the | 


world. A large part of Turkey is in a state 
of insurrection. The Russian 
killed at Monastir. A Russian fleet anchored 
off the Turkish shore on the Black Sea till 
satisfactory reparation was made. It was 
falsely reported that the American vice-consul 
at Beirut was shot, and two American war- 
ships were ordered there. There is fear for 
the safety of the American missionaries in 
Turkey and of their property, valued at six 
and one-half millions of dollars. American 
missionaries have been in Turkey since 181g. 
Among the colleges maintained by them is 
one of eleven hundred students. 


Finally, if the Sultan cannot subdue the 
Macedonian revolt within a reasonable time 
and without a continued shock to all man- 
kind by the barbaric massacre of women 
anc children, the conscience of civilization 
may compel action by the great European 
Governments. The voice of Christendom 
may demand the expulsion of the Turk —an 
event that must at some time take place. 
But more trouble would then begin, for how 
should his territory be divided and how 
should the people of this Balkan region be 
ruled? They are incapable of self-govern- 
ment; and in this fact, after all, lies the deep- 
seated difficulty of the whole situation. 


Turkey with its misgovernment of its un- 
governable provinces is the scandal of the 
world. 


consul was | 


| is compounded from carefully 
selected ingredients, and more 


| sidered nécessary to develup 





























Illustrate 
their “1-4 Less 
than Elsewhere”’ policy 
by pricing these exqui- 
site specimens of genuine 
American Cut Glass 
(Sugar and Cream as illus- 
trated at top and bottom 
of this advertisement ) at 
$3 —both pieces. 

For thousands of other offerings 
equally attractive,see Catalogue , 
No. 14.G, with delicately-tinted 
pictures of Choicest China— 
free to all interested in pur- 
chasing; as also artistic 
brochure on “Serving a 
Dinner,” by “Oscar” of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Address HIGGINS & SEITER, W. 21st and 
W. 224 Sts., near Sixth Ave., N.Y. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 


Bishop Furniture Co, “Strnteax 


Ship anywhere “‘ On Approval,”’ allowing furniture in your 
honeet five days, to be returned at our expense and money re- 
funded if not pastes tly satisfactory. 

We Prepay Freight to all points east of the Mississippi 
River and north of Ten- On Comfortable Springs 
nessee line, allowing and Mattresses we 
freight that far toward save you ¥, 
points beyond. 


No, 2148 Colonial 
Metal Bed 































Finished White, Cream, 
Pink, Black, Green or 
Blue, any width, quite @ 
massive but very ar- 
tistic. Our price, direct 
on Tate $ 
only. 1.15 
For Gold Chills add 
75 cents. Retail value 
12.00 to $14.00. 
aa bo ree No. 2247 Library Table 
Quartered Oak, finished 
in Golden, Flemish, Ant- 
werp, or Weathered. 
Strong, graceful French 
legs andspaciousdrawer. 
Top 27 x 42 in. 

Price direct 

on approval $8.25 

my: or all Mahogany add 

5 Retail value 

$300 to _ 00. 


No, 1874 Buffet 


Quartered Oak, any finish. 
Double Swell Drawers for Sil- 
verware (one lined), Commodi- 
ous Cupboards, and long Linen 
Drawer. French bevel Mirror [ees 
36x 8in., Top 46x 21 in. 


Our price direct 
on approval, . ; $19.75 
Retail value $25.00. 
100 other Buffets, Sideboards 


and China Closets shown in 
our Free Catalog. 


No, 1801 Oak 
Dining Table 


Seats eight when 
extended, and four 
when closed. The 
French legs are 
gracefuland strong, 
made in any finish. 
Our price to 
youdirect is $7.50 
Retail value $12.00. 

Our big Catalog 
showing 1200 pieces 
of high-grade fashionable furniture is Free. Write for it. 


Bishop Furniture Co., 13-25 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


44 other styles in 
Free Catalog. 














Atar Myosotis 


(FORGET-ME-NOT) 


than ten years has been con- 


the true perfume. One or two 
drops on handkerchief or lace 
eee satisfactory results. 

he concentrated strength and 
antiseptic qualities easily dis- 
tinguish Atar Myosotis from 
cheap articles mixed with 
water, and in order to further 
distinguish the product from 
others, the Atars are offered 
only in Blue Glass bottles, 
mounted with sterling silver. 
It is the most -efined, unique 
and attractive article for the 
toilet ever exhibited. 


The silver mount is very suitable 
for engraving initials, monograms, 
etc. If you do not find it at your 
merchants, we will send it for 2 
ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 
167 Strand, London, England 
The Flat-Iron, New York City, U.S. A. 


| CHEAP RATES es Trees Saves 2 Fee 


= son4 to and from Cali- 
rnia, Colorado, Oregon, 

Washington. Write for me... Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., E 325 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Over the Hill 
By Fohn Vance Cheney 


HERE wild flowers were and rippling 
grass, 
I chanced upon a country lass; 
‘* Was never lovelier home,’’ I said. 
She hung her head, blushed very red, 
Then raised her eyes, as maidens will,— 
‘* My heart, my heart lives over the hill.’’ 


So fair she was, and so afraid, 

I could not quiz the little maid; 

So over hilltop must I ride 

To see what could be on the other side. 

Her words went, too, as sweet words will,— 
‘* My heart, my heart lives over the hill.’’ 


I crossed the hill, looked everywhere, 

Aud asked if a little red heart lived there. 

I was sure it did, so I rode along 

Till I heard the burden of a song; 

Sang the lad o’ the mill, as lads they will,— 
‘* My heart, my heart lives over the hill.’’ 


The little lass and the miller boy, 
The meed of the years, the grief, the joy, 
They told it all, that summer day; 
However run the hours away, 
Bring fortune good or bring it ill, 
Heart and hope live over the hill. 
a 
The Favorite Ages of Women 
By F. 8. Gilham 
T MAY seem strange that women have pref- 
erences for particular ages. An inspection 
of the census, however, leaves no room for 
doubt that certain years are preferred, and 
certain other years disliked, by the members 
of the gentler sex. Here are some interesting 
figures: 

The number of females inthe United States 
is nearly two millions less than the number of 
males. 

Of children fourteen years and under, the 
number of boys is nearly four hundred thou- 
sand greater than the number of girls; at 
fifteen the boys are still six thousand ahead 
of the girls; at sixteen the girls are six thou- 
sand the more numerous; and each year 
thereafter, until the twenty-fourth, there is an 
excess of women over men. The favorite ages 
within these limits are eighteen and twenty. 
There are twenty-four thousand more misses 
of eighteen than there are boys of that age, and 
the young ladies twenty years old exceed their 
masculine companions by fifty-four thousand. 
The total number of girls and young women 
between fifteen and twenty-four years of age 
exceeds the number of boys and men of the 
same age by nearly eighty thousand. At 
twenty-four and twenty-five the numbers of 
the two sexes are nearly equal. Then the 
women begin to grow less with great rapidity. 
The most unpopular ages are thirty and forty. 
At the former age there is a difference of 
seventy-eight thousand between the two 
sexes; at the latter, eighty-three thousand. 

One peculiar circumstance is that there are 
more women twenty years old than there are 
girls of thirteen or fourteen, or any age up to 

‘twenty. This fact conclusively demonstrates 
that twenty is a very healthful age. But if 
the younger ages are unhealthy where did the 
increased number who are twenty years old 
come from? No women are born that old. 
Does immigration account for the difference ? 
However that may be, the excess does not 
seem to be permanent, for from twenty-five 
onward there is a constant failure of the 
women to equal the men, until the sixtieth 
year is reached, when the difference is reduced 
to three thousand. At seventy the women are 
more in number, and at seventy-five they 
again take the lead and keep it every year 
thenceforth until the centenarians end the list. 

Only an unusually elastic theory can 

account for these peculiarities wit!: becoming 
gallantry to the lovelier sex. 


os 
My White-Capped Nurse 
By Edward N. Pomeroy 


AY by day, with unconscious grace, 
You come and go, my white-capped nurse: 
As light your step, as bright your face 
If woes or blessings I rehearse. 


Strange to your kindred, far from home, 
And meeting, with unquickened breath, 

Man's final foe, you have become 
Familiar with the face of Death. 


When, in the spacious void of night, 
He came and paused beside my bed 

Once and again, and seared my sight, 
You held my hand until he fled. 


Now, as I leave this sacred room 

And you, I breathe a farewell prayer 

hat Heaven may bring you fadeless bloom 
Anc | inhale the fragrance there. 
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Under the Evening Lamp 


The Real Side of the Salesgirl 
By Franklin B. Wiley 


UST before Christmas, last year, a poorly 
dressed woman, whose careworn features 
siill retained pathetic traces of a faded pretti- 
ness that was blooming anew in the face of 
the winsome little girl by her side, paused to 
make a purchase at one of the counters in a 
large New York department store where the 
cheapest of children’s goods were displayed. 
While she was thus engaged the child trotted 
from one to another of the near-by counters, 
regarding everything she saw with round-eyed 
admiration, and receiving much attention 
from the salesgirls who were at leisure. 

At last she came toa long table in the aisle 
piled high with sets of small fur muffs and 
tippets. With a little cry of delight she 
reached up, and, standing on tiptoe, managed 
to get down one of the muffs. As she thrust 
her tiny hands into it a salesgirl by the table 
smilingly picked up the tippet that matched 
the muff and fastened it around the little 
one’s neck. Giving the girl a grateful look 
the child gently smoothed down the ends of 
the tippet over her scanty dress, blissfully 
unconscious of any incongruity between 
gingham and fur, and then, seeing her mother 
coming to get her, she cried, ‘‘ See, mamma, 
what the pitty lady gived me!”’ 

It was an uncomfortable moment for both 
the mother and the saiesgirl. The child evi- 
dently looked upon the furs as a gift that she 
might keep, and just as evidently she was too 
young to be made to comprehend why they 
would have to be returned. For an instant 
the mother regarded the shining eyes and 
flushed cheeks of the happy mite with hesita- 
tion, and even glanced uncertainly at the 
shabby purse in her hand; then, bending 
down, she said in an embarrassed undertone 
as she tried to take the furs away from the 
child: ‘‘ You must give ’em back, dearie; 
mamma hasn’t got the money to buy ’em for 
you.’’ But the little one, with a plaintive 
wail of disappointment, clasped muff and 
tippet tightly against her breast, and turning 
a tear-wet face toward the salesgirl, cried in 
a voice broken by sobs: ‘‘ She gived ’em to 
me. She gived ’em to me!’’ 


Her poignant distress and the mother’s 
ill-concealed poverty touched the salesgirls 
deeply. ‘‘ Poor little dear,’’ one of them 
finally exclaimed, ‘‘it’s a perfect shame. 
Say, Bessie, why can’t we all club together and 
buy them for her for a Christmas present? 
They’re only ninety-five cents.’’ 

The others at once fell in with the idea. 
A collection limited to five-cent contributions 
was quickly taken up, the furs were paid for, 
and with a‘ Don’t cry, dear; you may keep 
them,’’ the little maid’s tears were speedily 
turned into smiles, and her bonnie face be- 
came once more bright with joy. 

Many of the customers would gladly have 
joined with the salesgirls in helping to effect 
this pretty transformation had they not felt 
the deterring influence of the sentiment aptly 
expressed by one handsomely-gowned woman 
to another who had impulsively started to 
open her purse when the salesgirl who was 
waiting on them was approached for her con- 
tribution. ‘* No, dear,’’ said this lady softly, 
laying a restraining hand on the other’s arm, 
** don’t let us spoil it all; this is their gift.’’ 

So the poor mother, who was almost over- 
powered by the kindliness of the act, had 
only the good-hearted salesgirlstothank before 
she hurried confusedly down the long aisle to 
the door, followed by the delighted little one, 
who was stopped here and there for a fare- 
well hug and kiss by her new-found friends. 
Even after she had gone a general feeling of 
happiness and good will seemed to linger like 
a benediction behind her; and the salesgirls 
who walked home through the snow and 
bitter cold that night, because they had no five 
cents left for carfare, were more than repaid 
when they recalled the radiant looks of the 
child they had befriended, and were perhaps 
reminded of that other Child whose blessed 
coming, centuries ago, has forever hallowed 
the holy Christmas-time. 


& 
A Womanly Woman 
By Fule Hamilton Tucker 


O BE placed in the corner of a young girl’s 
mirror and read while she is making 

her toilette: 

She cultivates reserve. 

She thinks, then acts. 

She speaks ill of no one. 

She is loyal to her friends. 

She lives her mother’s faith. 

She cares for her body as God’s temple. 

She writes nothing that she may regret. 

She knows that nothing is more undignified 
than anger. 

She knows that to love and be loved is her 
birthright —if she be but worthy of love. 


Two Garbs 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


” WILLIE SMITH, a boy I know 
(His age I’1l let you guess), 
According as my records go, 
I mark two styles of dress. 
The onc —’tis hardly spick and span, 
In fairness I admit — 
Is just his own; the other plan 
His mother’s is, to wit: 


Hair nicely combed and face a-shine; 
A loveknot at his throat; 
A spotless waist with collar fine; 
A jaunty little coat; 
A pair of knickerbockers neat; 
A pair of holeless hose; 
A pair of shoes upon his feet, 
Well blacked, both heels and toes. 


But Willie Smith himself prefers 
That fashion of his own— 
Quite widely diflerent from hers, 
As in these lines is shown: 
Hair mussed, face streaked, waist stained, 
coat torn; 
The loveknot all askew; 
Hose frayed and knickerbockers worn; 
And shoes scuffed through and through! 


So here, in brief, we have the styles 
Of Willie and his mother — 

But what the scheme which reconciles 
One method with the other? 

In answer I will promptly say 
That this the program is: 

He goes out dressed in mother’s way — 
And comes back home in his! 


ote 
The Old Church Clock at Amatitlan 
By 7: fc. Under wood 


HE catastrophe at Martinique recalls the 
story of the clock in the old church at 
Amatitlan, in Guatemala. 

Nearly three hundred years ago the Jesuit 
fathers built a church and taught the Indians 
the arts of peace and the love of God in that 
old town. In the tower of the church was a 
clock which struck the hours, and, when it 
struck, images of white-frocked priests would 
come out of the little door in the clock in 
numbers to correspond with the hour; when 
one o’clock struck, one little white priest 
would come out and stand until relieved by 
two of his brethren when two o’clock struck. 

For how many years these little priests, 
watching their hours, stood looking out over 
the city no man knows, but it must have been 
more than one hundred. Then one day a 
great earthquake came and almost destroyed 
the city. Hundreds of people were killed 
and most of the houses were destroyed. The 
church, although badly shaken, still stood; 
the clock tower leaned to one side, and the 
clock stopped. 
o’clock, the hour and the minute that the 
shock took place. The figure of the one white 
priest that was out never went lack and no 
others came to relieve him. Perhaps the 
father who tended the clock was killed, per- 
haps the clock was broken, perhaps no one 
knew how to repair its intricate works. What 
is known is that the silver tones of its striking 
were heard no more, that its haads stood still 
while little children grew to be old men 
and women, for all this time the clock moved 





The hands pointed to one | 


not, and the color of the little monk, once | 


white, became a faded yellow. 


Then, after nearly eighty years, another 
earthquake came. It was not a serious one; 
but there was a great commotion in the town 
and all the people rushed to the plaza in front 
of the church, and there they stood and won- 
dered, for the clock in the tower was running. 
It had just struck the hour of two, and two 
little figures had come forth. But three old 
people in ali the city had ever seen those two 
little figures before, but three had ever heard 
the sweet tone of that silver bell strike two, 
and when they heard it now they thought they 
were dreaming of their childhood; but it was 
not a dream, for there, after the lapse of nearly 
a century, the clock that had been stopped by 
one earthquake had been started by another. 
No one there knew how to regulate the little 
images that marked the hours; there was 
one who dared to wind the clock and it ran, 


but ever after that clock was a Jaw unto | 


itself. At ten it would strike two, end two 
little figures would come out; at eleven three 
would come and stand their appointed hour; 
and so it runs in that old town to-day. 

When I was there, five years ago, I asked 
the sexton why they did not set the clock 
right. He crossed himself as though I 
proposed a sacriiege and answered: ‘‘ Oh, 
Signor, who would dare to tamper with it? 
If one should touch it it might stop, and then 
we might wait ahundred years before another 
earthquake would start it.’’ 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GO'D AND SILVER SMITHS 
STATIONERS AND DEALERS 
IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 


WATCHES 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND OTHER GIFTS 


Ladies’ Gold Watches 


(All cases, 18-karat gold) 


Neat little open-face 
watches, especially 
adapted for Misses, 
$25, $35, $40, $45, 
$50, upward 

In sterling silver cases, 
$10, $13, $17, $20, 
upward. 


Men’s Gold Watches 


(All cases, 18-karat gold) 
Open-face, upward 
Me. «isc s CS 
Hunting case, up- 
ward from. . 65 
Open-face, extra 
flat... . i110 





The 
movements of 
Tiffany & Co.'s 
watches are 
constructed on 
advanced 
scientific 
methods. 





The dials and 
cases are of re- 
fined form and 
exact work- 
manship, mak- 
ing each watch 
a perfect 
example of its 
particular style. 





The name of 
Tiffany & Co. 
appears upon 
the dials and 
movements of 





Hunting case, extra all their 
flat ik eee OS watches and 
New Model, extra carries the 
flat . $150,$200 | guarantee of 
the house. 


Gold Timing Watches 


(All cases, 18-karat gold) 
Single Chrono- 
graph, marking 
fifthsofasecond$100 
Split-second Chro- 
nographs, $125, 
$200, $225 and $400 
Small Single Chro- 
nographs for 





Tiffany & Co. 
never sell to 
other dealers. 











F eed Correspondence 
Trained Nurses $50 Solicited 
CUTS OF ABOVE, OR PHOTO- 
GRAPHS OF RICHER WATCHES, 
SENT UPON REQUEST 
Union Square, New York 
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We Pay Freight and G t 


Grandfather Clocks 


Beautiful Xmas gifts which be- 
come family heirlooms. 

At factory prices, 50 per 

cent. below retail, 
The ‘‘Old Colony”’ 
is solid Mahogany, 8% ft. high, with finest 
quality Seth Thomas Westminster Chime 
movement. (Refai/s $225.) Our factory 
any $150, Without chimes $100. Other 
Clocks — Cuckoo $21.50, Cromwell $42 
and $50, Victor Hugo §65 and $85. 




















Virginia Sofa, is 50 in. 
long, solid Mahogany, 
high scroll ends, Finest 
Y damask in myrtle, nile, rose or 
blue. Wood banister ends $34. 
Upholstered ends $39. 
Ladies’ Desk — y 
Finest solid Mah, 
inside and out. 
The interior “a 
rfect littledoll's 
nouse.”’ (Refai/s 


0.) Our price 
ma "* 


S 











Music and 
Parlor Cabinet 
gracefully com- 
bines both pies es at 
one cost. 44 ft.high, 
mirror back, plate glass 
y shelf, partitioned cupboard. 


Solid Mahogany $23.50. 


“The little 
gods are 
inside of 
things.” 





—There’s nothing nicer than a bit of 
FOR CHRISTMAS fine furniture. e offer artistic Par- 


lor, Dressing and Serving Tables, China Cabinets, Odd Chairs, 
quaint Wall Shelves, colonial Mantel Clocks, etc., at prices to 
suit any expenditure. 

der to-day if you have our catalog, if not write for it at 
once and avoid Xmas overzale. Our goods are "' made to please." 


Linn Murray F2"\xre Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SS 








Uniform Temperature 












It makes no difference whether you have fur- 
nace, steam or hot water apparatus ; or whether 
it is new or old. All you need is the 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator 


Automatically controls the drafts. A change 


of one degree at the thermostat is sufficient to 
operate the dampers. As simple and no more 
expensive than a good «lock. Has proven its 


merit for 23 years. 
Sent on 30 Days Free Trial 
If not satisfactory in every way, return at our 
expense. Write to-lay. Dooklet free. 
W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 


1st Ave. and L 8t. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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OR three blissful years 
my Japanese, cook was 
the stay of ‘my soul 
and the rock on which 
our happy home was 
builded. He had all 
the Christian virtues, 
and some others so 
peculiarly his own 
that I am justified in 

concluding that they were pagan ones. He 
was always sweet-tempered, polite, perfectly 
honest and sober. He loved his pots and pans 
as the artist loves his palette and brushes, 
and he kept my kitchen and all the utensils 
he used surgically clean. 

Now all these may be accounted Christian 
virtues, though to be sure every Christian 
cook has them not in full measure. The 
pagan virtues, however, were the remarkable 
ones —he never made a dish of any kind that 
was not absolutely perfect in its way, and his 
decorations for his dishes entitled him to rank 
with the artist. The simplest home meal and 
the most inexpensive cooking were to him as 
favorable an opportunity for showing his 
love of beauty as the most elaborate dinner. 
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NE most beautiful decoration was that ofa 
fish, medium-sized and carefully boiled, 
with head, tail and fins left intact. The fish 
when boiled he laid carefully on its side on 
the long fish-platter. He had already cut 
from a raw carrot and a raw turnip, with one 
of the little knives that will cut a continuous 
thread from any vegetable, long fine strips 
of gold and silver, which he laid across the 
soft gray body of the fish, to form a gold and 
silver net, in which the fish lay, as if just 
caught. Then he had cut some long leaves 
of lettuce across with scissors into minute 
threads like seaweed. One great bunch he 
placed at one side of the platter, for the 
Japanese artist never balances his decoration. 
The effect was exquisite. 

When Yama prepared ordinary stuffed 
baked potatoes for luncheon he began by 
selecting those as nearly round as possible. 
These were baked, cut open across, not 
lengthwise, and each brown skin became the 
umbrella of a mushroom, into which the 
white filling was moulded like the under side 
of the mushroom, with fat, short stems of the 
white sticking up. They were then browned, 
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and sent to the table upon their tops ona 
white napkin. 

If an ordinary Hamburg steak were to be 
served it never came in separate small pats, 
or oné large round —ro indeed! It had been 
so exactly moulded to the shape and size of 
a porterhouse steak that it was quite impos- 
sible to believe it was anything else. Even 
the bone in the centre was perfectly imitated 
by astrip of bacon skillfully inserted in the 
shaping process. With this steak the gar- 
nishing was usually thin strips of bacon 
broiled crisply and curled into brown rings. 
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HEN potato cakes were to be made out of 
left-over mashed potatoes nothing so 
crude as the ordinary cakes was permitted. 
Yama warmed the potatoes slightly, moistened 
them with a little warm milk, pressed them 
through his decorating tube into little roses 
and then browned them slightly in the oven. 
If small potato balls were to be cooked 
Yama scooped out also a few balls of carrot 
to be boiled and served with the others, thus 
adding not only to the flavor of the potatoes, 
but making an exquisite contrast as well. 

His favorite decoration for a ‘“‘ crown”’ 
roast of lamb was to fill the centre to over- 
flowing with long crisp potato spirals, cut 
continuously out of one potato, plunged into 
hot fat, and so dextrously handled as to be 
kept unbroken in the process. 

If there were to be guests, and his clear, 
fragrant consonimé was to begin the meal, he 
would ask for the initial of each guest’s 
surname, and in each plate of consommé, as 
it was handed about, was found the appro- 
priate letter made of stiff meringue, squeezed 
through his smallest pastry-tube after the 
plate was filled. Sometimes, to vary this, 
the entire centre was cut out of a slice of 
lemon, leaving only the yellow edge, with 
the meringue letter inscribed in the circle. 
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OME of his decorations for individual 
dishes were delightfully original. I re- 
member his once sending up on the individual 
plates that held an ex/rée of creamed sweet- 
breads a tiny flower-pot made out of a trun- 
cated section of a raw carrot, of just the right 
size, into which was inserted a small and 
carefully selected sprig of parsley, for the 
plant, with two or three minute red blossoms, 







E WERE visiting Mont Saint 

Michel, that curious and 
famous little island which springs, a mass 
of granite, out of the sea, nearly a mile 
from the northwestern shore of France. A 
crowd of peasants trudged in our wake up 
the single steep street of the town that leads 
from the city gate at the water’s edge. 
They, the faithful, were bound for the Abbey; 
we, the hungry, for a shrine of another sort 
—the inn of Madame Poulard. 

There is no mistaking the inn. Swinging 
above the kitchen door, a gift from some re- 
freshed and grateful artist, hangs a life-size 
portrait of its presiding genius, caught in 
that delectable act of omelet-making which 
has brought her fame. We enter; it is but 
one step down into the spacious kitchen, 
where some fifty chickens and ducks revolve 
slowly on spits in front of the mammoth 
fireplace. We sniff the tantalizing odors, 
establish ourselves in a cool corner, where 
nasturtiums sway against the latticed win- 
dow, and attend with all our eyes to the con- 
cocting of that famous omelet. 

That is Madame Poulard—that cheery- 
faced dame of fifty or thereabouts, who hovers 
above the fire in a much-bepocketed apron, 





MONT SAINT MICHEL 





An Omelet at Madame 


By Clara Biddle Davis 


twirls the spits, and flings over her shoulder 
vivacious queries about the newest Paris 
gossip or King Edward’s last soireé. A 
woman of the world is Madame Poulard. 
To Monsieur, however, a supernumerary, is 
intrusted the earliest stage of the omelet. 
He sits now by the hearth, breaking fresh 
eggs into a yellow bowl. Madame, by-the- 
way, buys every egg the peasants can bring 
over in boats from the French shore. 
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E OBSERVE with interest that Monsieur 
does not separate the whites and yolks of 
the eggs, but drops them pellmell into a yellow 
bowl, and humbly, obsequiously, turns them 
over to Madame. She whisks them vigor- 
ously, with the hand of practice; sifts from an 
upper pocket of the enveloping apron, then 
from a lower one, one pinch of mystery after 
another: seasoning, herbs, perhaps a bit of 
flour —at all events, the magic ‘‘ one-knows- 
not-what’’ that makes the omelet of Madame 
different from any other omelet. 
A pan has been put to heat over the coals. 
It is deep, with an amazingly long handle, 
and the butter crackles in it at just the right 
point as Madame turns thereon the foaming 
contents of the bowl. 
Now is the critical mo- 
ment. Madame first 
stirs away boldly at the 
pan; this upsets all our 
preconceived notions on 
the making of omelets. 
We are sure we never stir 
ours. Next, witha long- 
handled spoon a-quiver 
like a baton in the air, 
she seems to conduct the 
dish as a leader does his 
orchestra: allegro, agi- 
tato, prestissimo! Then 
a luscious flapping sound 
salutes the ear as the 
omelet is deftly turned 
andshaped. At the end, 
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By Mary Moody 








made, if you please! out of a bit of cranberry 
skin, deftly fastened on to the parsley sprig 
with the smallest possible bit of broom-straw. 
Nothing could have been more exquisitely 
illustrative of the Japanese genius for mi- 
nuteness than this. 

Another very Japanesque touch was ex- 
hibited in the way in which he sometimes 
served a charlotte russe or a Bavarian cream. 
He first baked some sponge cakes in long, 
thin sheets, and with these trimmed into 
proper shape he would make the four walls 
and the prettily curved roof of a Japanese 
house, the door and window openings hav- 
ing been cut out before the structure was put 
together. Into this was put the charlotte or 
the Bavarian after it had previously been 
moulded in a tin biscuit box of the right pro- 
portions, and then the roof was set on. The 
structure was kept together with thick boiled 
sugar-syrup which hardened as it grew cold. 
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hd STUFFED eggs appealed to us particu- 

larly we might have them, certainly, but 
not as stuffed eggs — as apples or pears, rather. 
After the eggs were shelled, and while they 
were still warm, he moulded them gently and 
with great care in his hands, either flattening 
them enough for apples, or elongating them to 
pear-shape. Then, when they were ready to 
stuff, he cut them across as near the base as 
possible, filled them, and, putting them to- 
gether, laid them on a bed of pale green 
lettuce, with a parsley stalk, stripped of its 
leaves, in the top of each one, for a stem. 

Table decoration interested Yama greatly, 
but as this also gave me pleasure we usually 
divided the delights of a repast, he land- 
scaping the dishes and I the table. But one 
hot summer day a suggestion of his for a 
luncheon centrepiece was so irresistibly ap- 
propriate that I followed it meekly. A small 
globe of gold and silver fish -—his, by-the-way 
— fitted exactly into my silver jardiniére. In 
the open top of the globe, as into a vase, we 
put maidenhair fern, nothing else. The 
fragile green fronds drooped down over the 
sides of the globe, nearly to the silver base, 
and a few delicate, feathery ones stood up- 
right. In the cool water the fish glittered in 
and out of the green, there was no oppressive 
odor of flowers, there was life and motion, 
and it didn’t droop and look wilted before 
the meal was over. 

















THE HOTEL POULARD AINE 


Madame adds some last delicate caresses upon 
the golden roll. Here, now, at precisely the 
right moment, is a heated platter, quite three 
feet long; and behold, here isthe omelet! We 
eat in reverential silence. It is quite unlike 
an American omelet in both taste and con- 
sistency, but though we have watched the 
process from beginning to end we are unpre- 
pared to say how or why. 
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ADAME chats with us as we rise at length 
and stand by the hearth. No ‘‘ checks”’ 
are ever given inthis Old Worldinn. Its mis- 
tress relies on the honor of her departing 
guests. We pay, and turn to write our names 
in the visitors’ book. One of our famous 
countrymen, we find, has been before us, and 
has left a rhymed tribute, to which we sigh a 
satisfied assent as we take our leave. 


“Joan of Arc, by power of lance, 
Drove the English out of France; 
Madame Poulard, better yet, 
Brings them back with an omelet.” 
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AT HOME 


‘¢ It isn’t every man that can enjoy the 
fruit of his labors by eating it! But I 
made the best Pankake Flour and now | 
can eat the best pankakes;—— they ought 
to be called ‘ Oliver Twists’ for they cer- 
tainly do taste like ‘more.’ ’’ 

** Keep the griddle hot, my dear.’ 

‘© Of course I had to make a special 
syrup good enough for the cakes, and 
Purina Pankake Syrup is worthy of 
Purina Pankake Fiour. My, what 
a combination of goodness !”’ 

‘* Rating is a pretty frequent and 
peetty important thing after all;— 


here’s no reason why it shouldn’t be 
pleasant.’’ 

PURINA PANKAKE FLOUR 
2-lb. packages and 6-Ib. bags. 
PURINA PANKAKE SYRUP 
Pints, Quarts, 4% Gallons and Gallons. 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 
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Ben Hur Chariot Race 
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The Finest March Ever Composed 


SEE SPECIAL PRICES BELOW 


Ben Hur Chariot Race March | The Midnight Flyer March— 





— Lhe greatest and best of 
| marches; universal favorite. 
| Every player should have One of the latest. Be sure 
this piece. Price, 50c. to get a copy. Price, 50c. 
The Storm King March — a ¢ aay Waltzes — 
Contains a magnificent rep- Aeon peril pes ay one 
resentation of rumbling o Head or paar be = ted 
thunder, flashing of light- 4 . rang 4 Price — j 
ning, the Storm King awak- Bat fs aoe Jobe 
ening, and his defiance of Ween oP & a, 
the elements. Price, 50c. Soke we 1k cc mond sitic be 
o o) y ) . 
| TheWitch’s Whirl Waltzes— Get this, as there is nothing 
| Pronounced the best placed better. Price, 50c. 
| on the market in recent | A Signal from Mars March — 
| years. Wonderfully cle- A magnificent, brilliant 
scriptive. Representing March. Full of life, spirit 
dancing Fairies, Elves, Old and enthusiasm. Great 
| Witch, etc. Price, 60c. favorite. Price, 50c. 
| 9 Arizona March—The great | Midnight Fire Alarm—Great 
| Indian March -Two-step. descriptive March,arranged 
| Spec ially bright and catchy. with Fire Rell effects ; speci- 
| You should have a copy. ally attractive; get a copy. 
Price, 50c. Price, 50c. 


READ THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


| To any one ordering 3 or more of the pieces named above, at 


The great Railroad March. 
Full of snap, fire and dash. 





the extra reduced prices given below, we agree to send, free 
of charge our special book collection of 32 pieces, consisting 
of one complete full page of music from 29 instrumen 
pieces and 3 of the best popular songs. Don't fail to take 
} advantaye of this liberal otter. Your money cheerfully re- 
funded if not perfectly satisfactory. Mention this Magazine. 


Special Reduced Prices 


Any 1 of above (postpaid),$ .25 


- ¢ Including the above ) .60 
“ & <named book collec- > .75 
“ 6 (tion of 32 pieces free.) 1.00 


E. T. Paull Music Co. 
40 West 28th St., New York 

















Does BEAD WORK Interest You? 


| To anyone interested in this 
} fascinating and useful work 
we will send for $2,00, pre- 
paid, a box containing the 
| following complete outfit : 
| Oak lI.oom, as per iliustra- 
| tion ; 25 Needles ; 5 assorted 
} packages Beads; spool of 
| Thread; Instructions and 24 original Indian designs 
Send 4 cents for our illustrated catalogue of INDIAN 
GOODS. Beads 25 cents a bunch. 
BENHAM INDIAN TRADING CO, 
138 W. 42d Street, near Broadway, New York 
NOTE — Buyers please take notice that this loom has been 
patented. For wholesale prices address above house. 





Apache Indian Bead Work Loom 

















Indian Basket Weaving 


A book of illustrated lessons 
By Navajo School of Indian Basketry. 
Most complete ever published; teaclw> 
all weaves, contains halftones of 20 
Genuine Indian Baskets ; also 24 smal! 
designs ; 1 full size working design and 
1 colored plate of feathered basket, all pre- 
paid for $1.00. Genvine Indian Basket patterns, full size. 
colors and materials indicated, postpaid, 15c., two for 25c. 


Whedon & Spreng Co., 205 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A Gallery of Impossible Pictures Just Thi 
There is something wrong in each one of these ten pictures. Tell what it is in not more than five words for each answer (a compound word Uu St iN} k 


counting as one word). For instance, No. 1 shows an iron pipe and rail floating. An answer to this would be ‘‘ Impossible for iron to float.’’ Tell 


what is wrong in each of the other pictures, and give us, in not more than twenty-five words, some incongruity which we may “ puzzleize’’ in THE a Mo me nt 
JouRNAL. For skill in solving the puzzles, suggestions which we can use, and neatness and general care shown in writing the slips, we will give 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 

Suggestion; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Suggestion; a Check for $5.00 for a Correct | F . 
List and the Third Best Suggestion, and $1.00 Each for the next Forty-Seven (47): 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. A po und can ot Roval 
. ° ) ' : fa 
s ] W 4 Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. Do not write article on separate slip. Mail answers so that they will not reach us sooner than the Ba ki n P I OW d ec r W il | Ta | se 

Specia arning first date given below. If you violate these conditions your answer will be thrown out. 
more flour and make 
= it into purer food than 
nes . th, Bate pe RAR Pe SATIS Os a pou nd of any other 
PRS 5a =] baking powder. 


Page 25 





see SEE. 2 














Figures and facts are serious things, 
but it is necessary to consider them. 
Royal Baking Powder is shown by the 
U. S. Government tests to yield 160.6 
cubic inches of leavening gas per oz. 
The alum powders were shown to yield 
about 60 cubic inches. 

















Again, Royal is a pure 
cream of tartar baking 
powder, recommended 



























































by health officers and 
physicians generally be- 
cause of the healthful 
qualities it actually im- 
parts to the food. 


by 
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Alum baking powders are condemned 
by physicians and boards of health as 
unwholesome. Their continued use 
will eventually cause serious digestive 
troubles. 
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i. ro Read These Positive Directions Solution of the September Puzzles 
- 28 Wh : : F Use No Other Slip Than This Names of Ten Summer Resorts in the United States 
) 1,00 en you decide what is wrong in each och 1 4 : . tags 
picture tell what it is. i hanfi a Put one guess on each line and say no more. 1 Ocean Grove 6 White Sulphur Springs 
: Co. vhs what it is, in not more than five words, Write the 25-word suggestion on the margin below. 2 Newport 7 Saratoga 
mae on the line after the same number as the picture Then cut this slip out and mail it to 3 Bar Harbor 8 Chautauqua 
: . . a ; 2ac 9 Nantasket 
mel on the slip on this page, and use only this sli Tue Puzzie Epitor oF 4 Manhattan Beach 
—— f P’ e, aren ‘ P THe Lapies’' Home Journal, PHILADELPHIA. 5 Catalina Island 10 Long Branch 
Y 5 cut out of the magazine. Then, below the slip, P.O. Box 1401 PRIZE WINNERS 
ou on the whi i re ° 2 
4 hite matgn of the page-—use as much of No. 1 First Prize — Mrs. F. H. Sincerbeaux, New York. 
It as you need—write your 25-word suggestion. Second Prize — Daisy C. Laird, Iowa. 
Do not write your ti t li No. 2 Third Prize —Flizabeth C. Miller, Missouri. 
pacnthal y “ee ion on a yor Sip. Other Prizes—Isabel P, Pashley, New York; Lilian ‘TUR OU IISE necklaces are the most 
Send as many different sets of solutions as No. 3 ‘ Jones, Kansas; Laura May Burgess, Illinois; James L. beautiful of all necklaces when the 
; . Steele, N York; Ma E. Hebbard, Missouri; Kate E. mare atrung perf . a : 
oy you like, but each must be on a separate slip No. 4 Nicholl, + ll y set thr Ah Charles R. Goldsmith. New | , _ Stones are stri me pores tly " — 
cut from THe JouRNAL’s puzzle page. The York; Mrs. L. L, Satler, Pennsylvania; Kate A. McDill, ing in color. Such material is unobtain 
AN ee P poms: No. 5 oe Illinois; S. C. Wittmer, Pennsylvania; Georgia L. able from other than the Poltec mines 
uD Same suggestion of 25 words may be used on —_ Chamberlin, Illinois; Mrs. W. B. Hotchkin, New York; ewel-loving women will be interested 
* oe is ‘ oO. Maz Gebhart, Ohio; Mrs. S. W. F ~h, Colorado; Mrs. ! hure on Turquoise, sent tree, 
0. each different slip if you like, or a different H. &t. © teem. ~ York; see H. Pratt. New ss dpcceslhcgginson 7 Pe ape ING CO 
w York Suggestion as you may see fit No. 7 Jersey ; Gertrude Owen, New Jersey ; Mrs. K. M. Lambeth, THE TOLTEC GEM MINING CO. 
t has been , y Yy Virginia; A. H. Godard, New York; Mrs. B. Groo, New { Maiden Lane, New York 
house. Mail your letter so that it will reach No. 8 York; Mrs. W. A. Davis, Ohio; Marjorie Lambert, New 
i Inhia : York: Martha L. McDade, District of Columbia; Mrs. 
Philade ‘phia not earlier than November S. and No. 9 George Nichols, New Hampshire; Alice J. Norton, Con 
b { not later th j necticut; Antoinette S. Durland, Pennsylvania; Olga M. e e 
aAVviNg . ————— than the morning of November 10. No. 10 Kolff, New York; Blanche Forbes, New Jersey; Dora E. l he Aldine Fire Place 
lessons The correct solution of this month’s puzzles Lowdermilk, Kansas; Leslie D. Reese, Colorado; Malcolm 
Basketry. will be nokil ‘ Give full name and address here Carroll, New York; Vera E. Rumery, Massachusetts ; Helga will positively save over lf r fuel (any 
le € published in the January JOURNAL. Gordon, Nebraska; Mrs. F. A. Leland, Missouri; Mrs. kind), and kives 85 per Cont. more hei 
, all i to lace : . ard >» on. assachusetts ; ace Langdon, other grate, ano be put in any room, and 
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LEFT home to go to New 
York and become a 
**journalist.’’ Cautious 
spirits suggested pit- 
falls. I acknowledged 
none. I rented a room 
on the East Side; bought 
a supply of stationery; 
tacked my diploma in 
a conspicuous position 
and started to invade 
newspaper Offices. 

“Get the kind of 

stuff we need,’’ was the 

invariable reply, ‘‘ and we'll take all you can 
give us.’’ 

That sounded easy. I looked through the 
papers. There were editorials, stories, poems 
and news. By virtue of the diploma, I 
inverted the usual process and wrote edi- 
torials first, touching lightly on social and 
economic questions. They were given back. 

I next tried stories. Sitting up in my little 
East Side room, where I could smell cabbage 
and onions and watch the janitress as she 
hung out the wash, I wrote stories about the 
people on Fifth Avenue. I should have 
written about the cabbages and onions and 
the Irish washerwoman. I know better now, 

My editorials had the homing instincts of 
carrier-pigeous. 

Following the advice of a Sunday editor 
I wrote ‘‘fillers’’ for the Woman’s Page. 
Those that were accepted scarcely paid for 
the paper they were written on. ‘“‘ Fillers’”’ 
fill the paper but not the writer. 





How I Got My First Interview 

DECIDED to try news-getting. Step by 

step I had worked myself down to the ex- 
alted position of ‘‘ reporter.’’ Day after day, 
for two weeks, I sat in a smoky “ city room.’’ 
The city editor had promised me an oppor- 
tunity totry reporting. Itcameat last. One 
morning, about eleven o'clock, I got my first 
‘‘assignment.’’ A celebrated politician had 
spoken at a meeting the night before. The 
papers wanted his ‘‘ views.’’ Could I get 
them? Could 1? With a courage born of 
despair I went to the house where he was 
being entertained. A man was sprinkling the 
lawn, but he had been taught to know a 
reporter when he saw one; and I knew I 
wanted to see that politician. I had had some 
experience with small boys when I taught 
in the College Settlement. And so, before 
the guardian knew it, he told me the name 
of the club where I would find ‘‘my man.”’ 

The club was a place where gentlemen only 
congregated. I do not suppose they even 
gave Ladies’ Days. I stood in the vestibule 
and wrangled with the porter for fifteen min- 
utes before I could persuade him to take up 
my card. Strangely enough, the politician 
came at once. He was firm in his decision 
not to talk. I waived that question for a few 
moments and told him of the peculiar sensa- 
tions of a woman in a man’s club. From 
clubs we passed to politics; and, before the 
loquacious statesman knew it, he had given 
me material enough for three columns and a 
half. The car seemed to go terribly slow as 
I scribbled my notes in my little book. I 
wrote as nervously and feverishly as if the 
reporters of every New York paper were at 
my heels. I handed in my ‘‘ copy ’’ and sat 
down to breathe. 


My Second Assignment was Unique 


**"PHINK you could interview a monkey? ’”’ 

said the city editor abruptly, as I was 
about to leave. ‘‘ There’s a fine specimen 
in Central Park.’’ ‘ 

‘““My second assignment,’’ I thought. 
** First a politician; then a monkey.”’ 

The monkey had very little to say for him- 
self. But I had studied biology at college 
and had a vivid imagination. I flattered 
myself, by the time I was through with the 
story, that it had an Ernest Thompson Seton 
atmosphere to it. I began to live. I was 
now doing real journalistic work. 

Bright and early the next morning the cele- 
brated politician I had interviewed called at 
the office. The city editor mollified him 
according to the usual formula. But as he 
departed he shook the door violently and 
said something like ‘‘ I’d like to catch her.”’ 

He came near catching me, too, for I arrived 
just afew seconds later. But I had three col- 
umns in a paper that paid seven dollars and 
a half a column, and I had entered into the 
city editor’s heart. 

There is not, however, an inexhaustible 
supply of either monkeys or politicians for the 
raw journalist. There were many days when 
I trudged my way up to the ‘‘ city room’’ to 
be met with a flat refusal, after which I went 
back to my little room in despair. 

Another day I happened to be in the office 
when the Woman's Page editor was in a 
quandary. He knew me as a writer of fillers 
only, but having no one else at hand he 
trusted me with a series of articles on ‘‘ How 
to Trim an Easter Bonnet.’’ 





By Helen Hamilton 


The idea seemed simple at first hearing. 
I was to interview six fashionable milliners in 
New York; get from them their views on the 
prospective season’s bonnets; obtain permis- 
sion to use their names, and write up the 
views in a series of six articles to appear 
before Easter. 

‘* Think you can do it?’’ queried the anx- 
jous editor. ‘‘ The woman who usually does 
this work is away to-day.’”’ 

** Oh, yes!’’ I replied, although I had many 
secret misgivings. 

As I rode up in the cars I planned my mode 
of attack. I made a list of milliners and a 
list of questions. I thought the rest would be 
plain sailing. I soon discovered my mistake. 
There was a great deal of red tape about see- 
ing a milliner. It is quite as difficult to get 
an interview with a milliner in a department 
store as it is to get an audience with a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. Even after an interview 
was obtained the information was meagre. 
The fact that blue ribbons and lace were to 
be worn this season would not make an inter- 
esting article; nor could one stretch out the 
idea that ‘‘toques’’ and ‘‘turbans’’ were 
‘worn largely ’’ into three thousand words. 

Here was a difficulty. I sat down in an 
obscure corner of the shop to think it out. 
Then I went home, studied up descriptions 
of hats and read French milliners’ opinions 
on the subject. How thankful I felt then 
to old Professor Ville Neuve! Think of the 
weary hours over Racine; and then think of 
using one’s knowledge to translate fashion 
papers! But the article was good. I had no 
idea of the possibilities in an Easter bonnet, 
For three days I worked over those Easter 
bonnets. Each milliner was made to say 
something original. The articles were alive. 
So was I; and at the end of the three days I 
received a check for forty dollars. 


I was Given a Big Piece of Work 


NE day the editor of a Sunday page gave 

me a piece of work to do which called 

forth all my ingenuity, tact and perseverance. 

I was to do it in collaboration with another 

young woman who, strangely enough, had 

gone to college with me and had drifted into 
journalism in quite the same manner. 

In order to get the article it was necessary 
that we visit the celebrated sculptors, artists 
and illustrators who had studios in New York. 
We were to secure a consensus of opinion 
upon a certain topic then agitating artistic 
circles, and, if possible, procure offhand 
sketches or photographs as illustrations. 

We were appalled at the difficulty of the 
task; yet both of us felt distinctly compli- 
mented in being preferred over the more 
experienced journalistic workers. 

Our first afternoon was encouraging. We 
interviewed two sculptors of great reputation, 
two artists and an illustrator. All five gave 
us interviews. Three gave us sketches. The 
editor who assigned the work to us had placed 
particular emphasis upon two names —a cele- 
brated sculptor and a well-known illustrator. 
We reserved them for the last. 

Encouraged by previous success, we at- 
tacked the sculptor first. He came to the 
studio door himself. Wetold him our errand. 
He rubbed some clay through his hands 
quickly and said abruptly: 

‘* Nonsense; all nonsense! I am paying a 
model for posing by the hour and I’ve no time 
to waste now on newspaper notoriety.’’ And 
the man walked back to his work. 

** Sounds emphatic,’’ said my friend. 

‘* Perhaps it does,’’ I replied. ‘‘I am 
coming back to-morrow, just the same.’’ 

The illustrator was in the same building. 
He was polite; but he “‘ did not care to talk.”’ 
Two of our best men had refused — and there 
were but two days left for the article. We 
went home together and cogitated. 


When I Assisted at an Afternoon Tea 


HE next afternoon we went back to the 
building. Again we mounted to the 
sculptor’s studio. The door was open and 
we walked in. The studio was in confusion. 

‘What are you doing?’’ I said. 

Newspaper work gives one assurance; be- 
sides, we were in Bohemia. 

** Doing ?’’ he rejoined —and his face was 
a mixture of perplexity, surprise and relief — 
“why, I am supposed to give a tea to-day 
and my hostess has disappointed me. There’s 
a lot of people coming and I’ve only a half- 
hour to prepare for them. Do you women 
know anything about these things?’’ 

‘Of course we do,’’ sympathetically an- 
swered my companion. 

But I had an eyeto my profession: ‘‘ If we 
help you prepare for your guests will you 
give us an interview?’’ 

It was a bold stroke. 

““Yes!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Anything, any- 
thing! You can have the history of my life 
and of all my ancestors if you’ll help me out 
of this pickle.’”’ 

Our college experiences had taught us the 
art of putting a room in order. Out of chaos 
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came picturesque fairyland. Flowers, can- 
dles and food were placed in the most 
attractive positions. The sculptor was de- 
lighted. 

‘“‘And now we must go,’’ I said, as we 
started to put on our jackets. 

‘*Go!”’ he cried. ‘* Don’t go, ladies! 
Why, you must stay and help me receive!”’ 

The invitation was enticing. The situation 
had an element of danger, romance and 
pleasure in it. We took off our jackets and 
stayed. Fortunately, we had worn our best 
dresses that day. 

In a few moments the room was crowded 
with the usual fluttering, flattering feminin- 
ity that goes to a ‘‘ Studio Tea.’’ The great 
sculptor had recovered his dignity. He 
stood to receive his guests. We waited be- 
hind him to be introduced. But—he did not 
know our names! With a blessed quickness 
of wit my friend detected the flaw. She flew 
to a table where our cardcases lay, and, 
picking one from each, said, as she handed 
them to the sculptor: 

“* Here are the names of a couple of ladies 
who will disappoint you.’’ 

She saved the day. The occasion was a 
glimpse of Paradise in our dull, hard-working 
lives. We went back to our East Side rooms 
and tried to forget the flowers. 


Two Other Fieces of Work I Did 


EXT day I went alone to see the illus- 
trator who had refused two days before. 
I found him, too, in pitiful distress. 


‘* I’ve come to see if you’ve changed your | 


mind about that interview,’’ I said. 


**Oh,’”’ he answered in a disappointed | 
way, ‘“‘I thought you were a model. For | 
three days I’ve been expecting a girl to come 


here and pose for me.’’ 
It seemed like the hand of destiny. 


‘* Will you give me that interview if I pose | 


all morning for you?’’ I asked. 

He surrendered. While I posed the artist 
talked. It was a long, tedious morning. 

The next assignment which I received 
showed another side of the life a reporter 
sees. A poor widow in Harlem had met with 
aterrible loss. Her only son had been killed 
in an explosion. I was selected as the one to 
see her. The paper wanted a “‘ heart story ’’ 
of the widow’s grief, her loneliness, her rec- 
ollections of the lost one. 

I opened the door of the wretched cottage. 
The widow was lying on a bed. She looked 
up as I came in, and, thinking I was a friend, 
poured out her grief in passionate words. I 
listened with my arms around her neck. i 
hid my notebook and fountain pen as if they 
were deadly weapons. Needless to say I 
had no “‘ copy ’’ for that night’s issue. 


Men Sometimes Forget Themselves 


WOMAN journalist must expect occasional 
slights and insults from men who think 


her position entitles them to familiarities. I | 


was seeking a ‘‘story’’ in an engine-house. 
The firemen knew me and were courteous —all 
but one. He followed me to the street door 
and tried to have a little fun at my expense. 

All my assumption of dignity could not 
frown him down. Another fireman witnessed 
the annoyance and complained to the chief. 
The man was discharged. 

I heard of it and for a moment I felt the 
sweetness of revenge. Then I heard that he 
had a wife and children. I went out that 
night to the engine-house. For an hour I 
pleaded with the chief. He relented and 
sent for the fireman. I witnessed the humil- 
iating sight of a man apologizing toa woman; 
but I think he left me with a greater respect 
for ‘‘ newspaper women ’’ than before. 

There is a kind of good fellowship among 
journalists. Men and women are thrown into 
such intimate relationship that sometimes 
fine distinctions are lost. 

One day, as ¢ left the ‘‘ city room,’’ a young 
reporter came up to me. We had often 
chatted across ‘‘ copy ’’ at our desks. 

‘How about a little dinner to-night?’’ he 
said. His manner was most informal. 

The temptation was overpowering, but if 
I accepted I should have established a 
precedent. 

“* Thank you, no,’’ I answered. 
too much work to do to-night.’’ 

He accepted the refusal gracefully. 


‘“T have 


One Little Experience 


CERTAIN editor in New York had helped 

meagreatdeal. I believe it was pity for 

my forlorn condition; perhaps it was a desire 

to test me. But one day he turned around in 

his chair and said: ‘‘ Would you like to go to 
the theatre with me to-night? ’’ 

I had been saving up for weeks to see the 
particular play he asked me to see. I knew 
the editor was single and I had almost 
accepted, when the little voice of reason 





whispered: ‘‘ If you go you can never be on | 


the same footing with this man again.”’ 
I refused his invitation. I still work for 
him, but he never invites me to the theatre. 
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“ THE TASTE TELLS” 
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Secure a set of the 
famous Cudahy A-1 
Cilver Plated Bouillon 
Spoons. 








Do not confuse these 
splendid Spoons with 
ordinary offers. 


The Cudahy Spoons grace 
the best tables, because they 
bear no advertising, are made 
in the latest design, French 
Gray Finish, and are heavier 
than triple silver plate. 


How to Secure 
the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send 
a metal cap from a 2-oz. or 
larger sized jar of Rex Brand 
Beef Extract, and 10 cents in 
silver or stamps to cover cost 
of mailing, and mention this 
publication. 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract 
ts sold by all druggists and grocers. 


ADDRESS: 


CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 





Beef Extract Department T 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Il: How to Have a 
Perfect Figure 


AVE you ever watched a crowd of 
girls together to see how many of 
them carried themselves well? The 

next time you go toa high school or college 
commencement just look about you with 
the idea of finding a perfect and graceful 
figure. If you have never thought of this 
before you will be astonished at its rarity. 
Attractive faces are not uncommon, but per- 
fect figures are not easy to find. Some girls 
are too fat and some too thin; some carry 
their heads bent forward as if they could never 
reach their destinations quickly enough; 
many of them stoop at the shoulders; more 
stoop at the waist; many have flat chests; in 
some the shoulders are uneven, while in 
others both shoulders are too high. Along 
with these various defects of figure are sure 
to be associated defects in complexion, in 
digestion, and in many other functions of 
the internal organs, since they are cramped 
and strained by faulty attitudes and carriage. 


Causes of Physical Defects 


HAT causes all of these physical defects? 

Some are inherited, while others are 
acquired. When we begin to go to school we 
are apt to acquire the wrong sitting position 
—leaning the head on one hand, so depress- 
ing one shoulder; bending the head for- 
ward, and stooping at the shoulders and at 
the waist. Begin, then, to sit correctly. In 
the first place, sit on the whole seat of the 
chair and not on the edge. Hold yourself 
straight from the waist and carry the head 
erect. If you are reading do not bend your 
head over to see your book, but raise your 
book till you can 
see it comfort- 
ably. 

Girls do not 
need to indulge 
in violent ath- 
letics to cultivate 
symmetrical 
bodies. If you 
keep wrong pos- 
tures from four- 
teen to sixteen 
hours every day 
can you hope to 
overcome their 
bad effects by ten 
or twenty or even 
thirty minutes’ 
exercise every 
night or morning ? 

Much of the ill 
health of girls 
comes from bad habits in the schoolroom, 
postures which cause the asymmetries I 
have mentioned. The stooped-over attitude 
cramps the chest so that little air is taken 
into the lungs; it also twists the spine, so 
that a crooked back is the result, as well 
as elevated shoulders and prominent hips. 
After you are seated back in your chair the 
seat should be about three-fourths as deep as 
your thigh, and your feet shouid rest easily 
upon the floor. The chair-back should be 
curved slightly forward at the waist and back 
ward at the shoulder-blade points. 

After correct sitting comes correct standing. 
To take this position keep your heels together 
at an angle of sixty degrees. The weight of 
your body is over the balls of your feet. 
Hold your hips back, throw your chest for- 
ward and hold your chin in. If you try 
taking a wrong position at first and then 
follow these directions you will see that 
when the abdomen is drawn back the chest 
must come forward. After assuming the cor- 
rect position breathe deeply for five minutes. 





~ DO NOT BEND YOUR HEAD 
OVER TO SEE YOUR BOOK" 


Proportions of a Perfect Woman 


HAVE often been asked for the measure- 
ments of a perfect figure. As you know, 
artists have accepted the Greek proportions 
as those of the idealfigure. According 
to this model, a woman’s height when 
fully attained should be five feet five 
inches. Her waist should measure 
twenty-four inches; the bust, under 
the arms, thirty-four inches, over the 
arms, forty-three inches. The cir- 
cumference of the upper arm should 
be thirteen inches; the wrists six 
inches. The thighs should measure 
twenty-five inches; the calves of the 
leg fourteen inches and a half; and 
the ankles eight inches. The weight 
of this ideal figure should be one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight pounds. 

An old English book says of the 
perfect woman that the height should 
be ten times the length of the face— 
from the root of the hair to the tip of 
the chin; or seven times the length of 
the head —from the top of the head 
to the tip of the chin. 

The face is divided into three parts ; 
the first part lies between the root 
of the hair and the upper line of the 
tyebrows; the second part from the eyebrows 
to the Lottom of the nose; the third from the 
ROS to the tip of the chin. From the end of 
the middle finger to the wrist is the length of 
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iT 1S A GOOO PLAN TO 
WEAR SANDALS ABOUT 
IN YOUR ROOM AT NIGHT 


the face; from the wrist to the elbow, once 
and a half the length of the face; from the 
elbow to the shoulder-joint, two faces. The 
circumference of the waist. should measure 
the length of three heads. The length of each 
eye should equal the 
distance between the 
two eyes. 

Other measure- 
ments give the 
length of the body 
as six times the 
length of the foot; 
thearms, three times 
the length of the 
‘ head; the legs, four 
% times this length. 

*y The width of the 
shoulders should be 
equal to the length 
of two heads. 

The beauty of the 
face depends much 
upon the profile, 
which in its perfec- 
tion approaches a straight line. A girl’s nose, 
to be perfect, must be quite straight. The 
mouth should be of medium size, with the 
upper lip extending beyond the lower. The 
lower lip should be fuller and rounder than 
the upper, and curve outward to form a 
curved hollow between it and the chin. The 
chin should be of moderate size, soft, round 
and white. The perfect eye is large and clear, 
with a long opening between the eyelids. 
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’ THE BEAUTY OF THE 
FACE DEPENDS MUCH 
UPON THE PROFILE” 


The Proper Way to Walk 


HE natural manner of walking is with the 
feet turned slightly outward. It is not 
natural to hold the feet parallel in walking. 
First the heel is set down and then the rest 
of the foot. The movement starts with the 
heel and goes to the big toe. The foot then 
pushes off from the ground by means of the 
big toe, which should lie in a straight line 
with the middle of the heel. This is the line 
in which the big toe does its best work. You 
will remember our'talk last month on shoes. 
Of course, if your shoe is not properly made 
your foot cannot lie as it should, and so its 
work is hindered and curtailed, The upper 
leather should be raised enough to give full 
play to all the toes, as otherwise, if your 
shve binds, corns will be almost sure to come. 
Although the 
shoe must be 
roomy enough to 
allow for stretch- 
ing vour foot in 
walking, still it 
must be snug 
enough to keep 
your foot from 
slipping for 
ward. If the 
upper leather 
cramps the toes } 
they will of ne : 
cessity be bent 
out of their 
natural shape. 
Then, again, 
you will find that 
such shoes are 
very apt to cause 
chilblains in wet and cold weather. You 
cannot walk well with French or Cuban heels. 
Did you ever see the picture of the bones of 
the foot as they are distorted by high heels? 
It is a pitiful sight. 


> 





SO YOU REMEMBER THE 
AFTER TRILBY’ CRAZE TO 
FIND A BEAUTIFUL FOOT?” 


Wearing High Heels Deforms the Feet 
[—)° YOU remember the “after Trilby”’ 
craze to find a girl’s beautiful foot? It 
isn’t pleasant to remember how very, very few 
could be found out of the many examined. 
The foot is kept continually and abnormally 
on the stretch by high heels, and if you wear 
them from your early 
years your foot will be apt 
to become permanently 
deformed. High heels 
will also interfere with a 
yvraceful walk, for they 
make you put down your 
toes first, instead of your 
heels; consequently they 
vive you a tripping, 
awkward gait. II 1-fitting 
shoes are an important 
cause for the dislike 
which so many girls have 
for games, running and 
mountainclimbing. Itis 
a good plan to wear san- 
dals about in your room 
at night, as in this way 
vour feet may get an air 
bath which is beneficial. 
In order to come as near 
to the symmetrical body 
as possible why do you not 
z plan a simple chart on 
which to set down your own measurements, 
and then from week to week see how much 
you have improved, in the mean time trying 
to overcome your physical imperfections? 









Good Health 
For Girls 


ELLIE E. Chilblains occur especially 
upon the hands and feet, and most often 
affect anzmic girls. As you know, the 

suffering from them is sometimes intense. I 
have often known them to disappear by the use 
of cotton stockings all the year round. If the 
exposure to cold has been severe enough to 
cause frost-bite, warmth should be slowly re- 
stored by rubbing the part with cold water or 
snow. If, as you say, you have a tendency to 
this trouble every winter, you should build up 
your general health, wear warm clothing and 
stimulate your circulation with alcohol rubs 
or salt baths. A good ointment to apply is 
five per cent. carbolic acid ointment, or twenty 
to fifty per cent. solution of ichthyol or balsam 
of Peru. ; 


Drink a generous amount of pure water 
between meals—not ice water. Much 
harm comes from the ice-water habit, 
which is only a habit and a very bad one, 
but so universal that it might le called 
national. 


CONSTANCE H. Massage the spots left by 
the pimples with cold cream. You will have 
to have patience, for it will take time for them 
to fade out. 


Never touch the skin around the eye to 
massage it, without using a skin food or 
something of that nature, as it is very deli- 
cate and susceptible to irritation. 


Jessie M. You certainly should not read 
by twilight. Read only by a good light which 
falls over your left shoulder. Wash your eyes 
with clean cool water. : 


Never say,“ It is only a game.’ Games 
are of the utmost advantage—indeed, they 
are often far more valuable than plain ex- 
ercises. They develop health and strength 
as well as certain essential mental and 
moral qua/jities. 


ELLA K. Certainly you should ventilate 
your room both day and night, summer and 
winter. Do not sit or lie in a direct draught, 
but be sure that fresh air is circulating through 
the room constantly. Cover yourself well at 
night, and your open window, if properly ar- 
ranged, will cause you no trouble, 


Lf you take your luncheon to school vary 
it from day to day; do not fall into the 
habit of always taking the same thing. 


Cissa L. You should exercise regularly. 
Choose some definite time for it and let noth- 
ing interfere with it. Cultivate games and all 
wutdoor life. Breathe deeply and fully for from 
five to ten minutes outdoors or before an open 
window before retiring and after rising in the 
morning. 


lf you drink fea and coffee stop for ad 
while and see if you donot feel better ; sub 
stitute milk and water. You will soon 
find your friends remarking on your im- 
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JEANNIE. For the enlarged pores of your 
nose and chin bathe your face in hot wate 
and massage it with a good cold cream. Bathe 
itagain, and apply the following lotion morn 
ing and night: Rose-water, six ounces; 
elderflower-water, two ounces; tincture of ben 
zoin, half an ounce; tannic acid, ten grains. 


When you are tired you are apt to shrink 
from the very exercise you need. A warm 
bath will do much to restore wearied mus- 
cles. A tired girl is not a tired-out girl. 
lt will not hurt you to get tired, but donot 
trespass further on your vitality. 


Atice K. You should never use pure 
glycerine, but dilute it with rose-water. If 
there is already a tendency for superfluous hair 
to grow on your face any so called skin food 
which nourishes the skin will help to nouris) 
the hair. 


Lor “moth patches” the following for- 
mula is good: Salicylic acid, one-half 
dram; bay rum, two ounces. Apply to 
the spots night and morning with a soft 
cloth. 


WINNIFRED J. And so you are troubled 
with a red nose? If you are sure that your 
clothes are not too tight the trouble may likely 
be traced to indigestion. First you must con 
sider your diet. Avoid all rich, greasy and 
highly seasoned foods; also sweets, and tea 
and coffee. Exercise daily in the open air. 
Keep your bowels in good condition. Drinka 
glass of hot water before every meal. Apply 
the following lotion, well shaken, to the nose 
twice a day —mopping iton: Powdered cala- 
mine, one dram; zine oxide, half a dram: 
glycerine, half a dram; cherry-laurel water, 
four ounces. 


Alcohol is incapable of saving or replac- 
ing proteid or albumen, which is the most 
important nutritive substance of the bods 
and very important for the work of the 
muscles. Still further, alcohol uses up the 
proteid in the body. The enervating effect 
of alcohol is shown especially in prolonged 
exertion. 


NOTE — Doctor Walker will answer questions on this 
page every month provided names and addresses are given. 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose 
a stamp or an addressed stamped envelope. 
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Dutch Children 


Reproduced in sterling 
silver as brooches, scarf 
pin and charms, A or B 
as Brooch, 30c. Cor D 
as Brooch or as Charm, 
25c. E or F (Boy, not 
shown) as Scarf Pin, 
20c. each, //ustrations 
actual size. 


Sterling Silver 
Jewelry and 
Novelties 


IMustrations one-half 
actual size. 
4794 Hat Pin, large coil, 
40c. 90548 Belt Brooch, 
silver and copper, $2.00, 
3669 Chatelaine Pin, 
50c. 95041 Watch Fob, 
$1.35. 852 Locket,diam, 
144 in., for two pictures, 
$2.25. 3668 Brooch, 
75c. 3670 Brooch, very 
heavy, gold finish, set 
with baroque peari, 
$2.75. 2830 Scarf Pin, 
45c. 778 Nail File Case, 
with steel file, 25c. 158 
Emery Case, 75c. 


































































Toilet Sets 


We show the largest 
variety in the United 
States, Send for Cata- 
logue. 


Articles for Men 


Sterling Silver. 
Wlustrations half scale. 
1456 Key Ring, two 
horses, very heuvy, 
$1.35. 5“ Witch” Flat 
Pencil, shown open, 50c. 
679 Kuife, two fine steel 
blades, Thc. 284 Cigar 
Piercer,75c. 1433 Match 
Box, holds matches 2} 
in. long, $1.25, 


6954 F627 HOOAS 
Signet, 5 bine bine 
Cupid, Opals, Diamond, 
$5.00. $5.00. $25.00 
DIAMONDS 

and other rings in great 
varielyare shown nour 
Catalogue “O.”" Lowest 
prices on fine stones, 


Articles for 
Children 


Sterling Silver 
Wilustrations half scale. 
234 Thimble,“ Hey Did 
dle Diddle,” T5e, 949 
Napkin Ilolder, 30c, 
963 Baby Spoon, loop 
handle, easy to hold, 
$1.75. 946 Pearl Rattle, 
with silver bell, “ Buster 
Brown,” $1.25. 1047 
Mother Goose Napkin 
Ring, $1.00. 








5664 Solid 14-k. Gold 
Brooch, set with whole 
pearl and baroque pearl, 
$5.00, 

Our catalogue shows 
400 solid gold brooches. 
Send for it to-day. 


Sterling Silver 
Spoons and Forks 


2368 Holly Bon- Bon 
Spoon, 444 in. long, 90c.; 
with gold bow], $1.00. 
2201 Christmas Coffee 
Spoon, $1.00; with gold 
bowl], $1.15, 2273 Cold 
Meat Fork, 644 in. long, 
with gold tines, 
2278 Cucumber 
Server, 6 in. long, 81.50; 
with gold blade, $1.75 


WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOGUE “Q” 
and order by mail, W 
send all packages pre 
paid and guarantee Safe 
delivery. 
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DANIEL LOW & CO. 


227 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
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O YOU think,”’ 
she began 
hesitatingly, 

‘*that it is always a 
failure when one 
seems to fail?’”’ 


I wonder how many 
of my readers, mem- 
bers of our quiet 
‘* Council’’ or outside 
itsconfidential circle, 
will understand why 
I have chosen this 

subject for our Thanksgiving meeting? Dis- 
appointment seems a curious topic in prep- 
aration for a day set apart for an expression 
of gratitude. 

So many have of late written to me the 
story of their broken hopes and lost ambitions 
that if I am to judge the world by their sad 
part in it I should be ready to fear that no 
grateful hearts would gather to give thanks, 
now, at the harvest time of the year. It 
would seem as if the majority of mankind had 
no reason to sing a glad hymn of praise or 
lift their eyes toward Heaven in adoring 
gratitude for life. Bitter and barren have 
been these lives—bitter and barren indeed! 


** What is the Use of it All?” 


UR wide and hospitable place of meeting 
would be too small to hold those who 
habitually gather there if all who could say ‘‘I 
am of the great army of disappointed women ”’ 
should come at once: the little path from the 
gate would be worn by their weary feet. 

No argument of mine can change the fact: 
they are disappointed—sorely, grievously 
disappointed, and life has lost its zest. The 
work which should be invigorating and a 
matter of delight has become a necessary toil 
to support life; the effort to overcome obsta- 
cles which ought only to impart vigor to mind 
and touch becomes a task they would gladly 
be spared. ‘‘ What is the use of it all?’’ is 
the dreary question of her who has lost her 
heart’s desire and labors only to live. 

But what I want to say is this: that 
most of these disappointments are caused 
by our having set our hearts on impossible 
things. Many times we have chosen the im- 
practicable, the unwise, the hopeless thing, 
as the one wish and aim of our hearts, and 
we, unable to attain this, will have nothing 
to do with the real possibilities of our re- 
stricted lives, and henceforth willfully choose 
the shadow and neglect the light God is ready 
to bestow upon us. 

Matiy a disappointed hope represents the 
interference of a divine and tender hand, 
drawing us away from what in the end would 
have broken our hearts and crushed us. 


Disappointments Come in Myriad Ways 


N THIS class are innumerable love affairs in 

which young hearts have suffered intensely. 
They come in myriad ways—through mis- 
taken judgment of an unworthy character 
— through belief in an affection that was never 
really ours—through fickleness—through 
selfishness and dishonorable readiness of a 
man to amuse himself without regard to what 
false conclusions may be drawn from the at- 
tentions by which he has secured a pleasant 
companion for a passing hour. For every 
such ‘‘ disappointment’’ as these let every 
self-respecting girl in the world feel that she 
should praise God with a grateful heart. 

Let me make my meaning plain: I have 
no thought, not the remotest idea, of making 
light of their distressing experiences. It is 
indeed a hard trial to bear the grief and loss 
entailed by them. It is a bitter blow to find 
yourself deprived of the love and honor and 
respect you felt were yours for life. That is 
a deep and lasting sorrow which takes from 
a young woman the joy of being sure of 
tender affection and undivided devotion: it is 
humiliating to have given trust and confidence 
and faith, and then learned that they have 
been thrown away: it is an overwhelming 
mortification to have bestowed an undeserved 
love upon a man who proves himself indiffer- 
ent or unworthy. To the weak and lonely 
girl who had believed her life had found pro- 
tection and strength, the withdrawal of this 
tender hope is a pain past describing: to the 
trustful, unsuspecting young heart such an 
experience often brings an entire revulsion of 
feeling and thought; one man has made her 
distrustful of the whole race. 


The Other Side of the Picture 


UT there is another side to these pictures. 
Suppose the interfering hand of Divine 
Providence had allowed these false hopes 
to mature to their legitimate fruition, and 
irrevocably bound by marriage vows these 
lives had found themselves doomed to bear 
the remainder of their years, joined to such 
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The Council Chamber 
At Thanksgiving-Time 
By Mrs. James Farley Cox 


unworthy mates, what would be the meas- 
ure of comparison? The so-called ‘‘ disap- 
pointed ’’ woman has her free self wherewith 
to live a noble, upright life; to her is left the 
incalculable blessing of power to choose the 
right and pursue it, to serve God, herself and 
the world, unchecked by the authority or per- 
suasions of an ignoble nature. 

Happy indeed is the woman to whom has 
been granted the revelation of errors of her 
own judgment, or of the unsuspected evil in 
the man she has loved, before, by vow and 
entire gift of herself, she has destroyed her 
future. Out of many a lonely woman’s lips 
should go forth, on the day when we assemble 
to praise God and give thanks, a fervent song 
of gratitude, that by any pang, however 
sharp, she stands free to do her best with the 
powers committed to her. 


How to Rid One's Sell of Bitterness 


HE only way to rid one’s self of the humil- 
iation and bitterness of such a disap- 
pointment is to give room in our hearts for 
gratitude at our release, and to concentrate 
every power on the immediate enlargement 
of activity for good, not only in enriching our 
own lives, but also in making some one, or 
something, the better for what we can bestow. 
‘I have lost all energy, all hope; I only 
want one thing in the world, and that I 
caunot have. I can never be happy again 
unless I can go back to where I stood three 
mouths ago; nothing can help me. I want 
my lover back and to be able to trust him as 
I then did.”’ 

So one of our ‘‘ Council’’ writes to me. 
Think of it! A young, gifted life giving up 
all the beauty, and good, and joy, and noble 
purposes of her coming years to the longing 
for what has proved itself worthless! There 
comes in the real misery: it is the pain of 
knowing we have loved, have given the 
truest of our thoughts, the gentlest of our 
words, and the fondest of our hopes to that 
which is but a semblance of a man. But 
knowing this, I pray you, my young sisters, 
to give no more. The unfaithfulness and 
dishonor of one man do not mar his race: 
the good, the noble, the true, live and make 
the world a place to be happy in. You have 
made an escape. 

There is something which makes every 
woman’s heart kindle with sympathy and 
glow with understanding warmth when the 
ideal of true and changeless love —the one 
love of a life—is spoken of. Thrice blessed 
is she who can so give and so remain faithful 
until life’s end, and thrice happy he who wins 
such a treasure. 

Life is a Fair-Leaved Volume 

UF the weak mourning of a disappointed 

girl for one who is not worthy is not such 
a love, though it is constantly taken for it. It 
is only the blind clinging to a phantom, and 
the lowering of the standard of our own nature 
to the level of that which has proved itself 
ignoble. The one undying love of a good 
woman’s heart can only be created by the 
response and accord of a character and mind 
to which she can pay homage and reverence. 
The kind of faithfulness which goes by its 
name is only the ‘repining of one who is 
unable to seize the opportunity her freedom 
gives her to live above an accident which 
may have marred, but ought never to destroy, 
her happiness. Life is not condensed into a 
chapter; it is a great, fair-leaved volume, in 
which God permits us continually to write 
some new thing to His glory and our own 
joy. 

But that sad word “ disappointment ’’ 
covers a multitude of sorrows. II] health 
and the need to let go our grasp of the tools 
with which we were determined to work out 
a destiny above the common average of 
human attainment often write it with terrible 
distinctness. The whole large field of in- 
dustry and acquirement shows the returning 
figures of those who are unable to progress. 
The student is checked by sudden poverty; 
the artist must work to barely live; the song 
dies in the throat of her who hoped to charm 
the world, because disease has touched its 
delicate mechanism. Where shall we find 
material for gratitude in trials like these? 


There is Always Something Left 


O ONE can take these benumbing afflic- 
tions one by one and point, as the clock 
marks the hour, to the positive and certain 
sources of peace, nor bid each weary one to 
be glad of this or that. But this is sure and 
beyond controversy: there is always some- 
thing left by which a spirit determined to 
find the light can discover it, even though it 
has had to relinquish its strongest desire, 
and watch another win its longed-for goal. 
Many histories come to my ears tlrat re- 
mind me of the unending wail of the deep 
sea. They never seem to cease; they mingle 
all their varying tones of grief in one undis- 
tinguishable sound of pain. ‘‘ I had hoped ”’ 
—'‘‘ IT had worked’’—‘‘I had struggled ’’ — 
‘“I bad saved ’’—these rise like a crescendo 


and then they sink away in a united yet 
feeble tone, ‘‘ We have failed! ’’ 

To many of these there is left only the 
grand but unalluring achievements of heroic 
patience, and of that kind of courage and 
quenchless energy that men show in the grip 
of the Polar ice which will not yield. Wedo 
not estimate what these silent and unseen 
forces may do for the elevation of the tried 
souls themselves, nor do we realize what 
such burdens, so borne, are doing every day 
to help their fellowmen. 

There shall come a time—so most of us 
believe— when we can measure the influence 
of human lives by their results, and then — 
oh, how earnestly I believe this—we shall 
stand in wonder and amazement at what the 
world owes to the disappointed ones of earth 
who have bravely borne the brunt of their 
disaster and courageously turned their faith- 
ful hands ‘‘to do the next thing’’ which 
came within their reach. Those who have 
seemed to us submerged in a wave of trouble 
will be found to have laid foundations in 
their day of trial and disappointment which 
stand firm, when those on the bright crest 
have vanished like the spray. 

Let every thwarted personal hope and 
every unsuccessful purpose among us busy 
themselves in looking for a reason for gratitude 
and thanksgiving before the dear old festival, 
which includes acknowledgment of what our 
lives, as well as the earth, have brought forth, 
comes to our door. ‘‘ It is not always a fail- 
ure when one seems to fail.’’ 


Events Which Lie Beyond Our Control 


T IS not my purpose or mission in presid- 
ing over this ‘‘ Council Chamber ”’ to take 
upon myself the office of the preacher, nor to 
make of our meetings a sort of semi-religious 
assembly. The better intention is that we, 
coming together, talk with each other unre- 
servedly, giving and taking all the good 
cheer and strengthening thought: we can, one 
from the other. We assume —at least I trust 
we do—that we cannot expect to see our 
troubles lightened, nor our perplexed minds 
relieved, except by thoughts which rest on the 
truths of God, and though we do not always 
say so, that we come together in His name: 

But I am unable to finish the serious subject 
which has been almost forced upon me by the 
narratives which have made so many lives 
known to me, without speaking of certain 
disappointments in their religious aspect. 

There are events which lie beyond the 
limit either of human control or of human 
endurance, and these break down the springs 
of life. When the disappointment of a faith- 
ful woman’s heart is in the disgraced and 
debased career of her child, the son for whom 
she has counted no sacrifice difficult, no pain 
unbearable, or the daughter who has been to 
her as the light of her eyes, then indeed the 
time has come when courage fails. 

Can there be a way to bring a word of 
gratitude or praise to those sad lips? Yes, 
we can be thankful that there is One whose 
mercy is infinite, and that there is a world 
beyond this life. We can be glad that the 
end is not here, and that we are bidden to 
carry our diseased and maimed and sin- 
smitten children in our hearts and lay them 
daily and hourly at His feet, who, knowing 
all, judges not as man judges. Surely this 
is not a small thing to be thankful for. 


Thank-Offerings of Grateful Praise 


ND coequal with this maternal agony —it 
is agony —stands the disappointment of 
those wives who live in dishonored homes and 
keep loyal to the husbands whom they have 
vowed to honor and serve, when only duty and 
fear remain where love once dwelt. Bravely 
and with good faith they began their married 
life, and now they endure a weary existence, 
striving to be faithful against unfaithfulness. 
She who lives above the mortal discourage- 
ment of this condition deserves of the world 
and her sister women a palm worth winning: 
her life is heroic! But it is worth the strug- 
gle, and if she has children she is giving 
them more than the life they already owe to 
her. When achild, especially a boy, watches 
such a mother, he has before him continually 
an example and an incentive. Some of the 
noblest of men have come out of such homes. 
She who can honestly thank God that she 
has kept her troth, and been the warmth and 
light of such a home, may well bring her 
thank-offering of grateful praise on the day of 
the great Thanksgiving. 

Our days of disappointment should be like 
days of questioning: ‘‘ What shall we do to 
take this as a stepping-stone?’’ It has not 
come by chance—some divine end is linked 
with it. Perhaps our own folly and impru- 
dence have paved the way—we may have 
digged our own pit, but the sorrow of it comes 
to uplift, not to trample us in the mire. 


aad 


NOTE — Anonymous letters cannot be answered in these 
columns, Mrs. Cox will gladly answer here all who give 
their addresses privately, cr will answer by mail when 
addressed aud stamped envelopes are furnished. 


One kind of Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans—the Best. 


Eighteen kinds of Van 
Camp’s Soups—all Best. 


At the Grocers. 
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How I Made Some Good Furniture 
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NY one who can drive a nail or saw 
a board may make the pieces of 
furniture shown in the illustra- 
tions on this page. No experi- 
ence in handling tools is nec- 
essary, save such as is common 
to any householder who may occa- 
sionally put up a shelf or hang a picture. 
The lumber used in making these pieces, 
with the exception of second-hand stuff for 
concealed places, was poplar, bass and 
spruce, all of which are cheap and easily 
worked. The tools employed were a hatchet, 
hand-saw, plane, brace and bit, chisel, 
hammer and screwdriver. The designs were 
obtained from pieces of furniture shown in 
the shops and from catalogues issued by 
various arts and crafts societies. My method 
was to mark each piece of wood exactly the 
size and shape desired and then have it 
dressed and sawed to the proper size at a 
mill. This, of course, included the cutting 
of the mortices. The pieces were smoothed 
with No. 1 sandpaper and were then ready 
for the stain, which was applied in each case 
before they were put together, either by 
nailing or screwing. 


O STAIN wood coat it with water stain any 
desired color. Ox-blood gives a beauti- 

ful red, forest green a rich shade, and Flemish 
stain gives a good imitation of weathered oak. 
Apply the stain with arag or an ordinary 
paintbrush. Lighter shades may be obtained 
by diluting the stains with water. Let it 
dry overnight. Rub lightly with No. o sand- 
paper to remove fuzz; then shellac, thinning 
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A MORRIS CHAIR 
BUILT ON SIMPLE 
LINES, COMFORTABLE 
AND INVITING 
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By H. B. Longacre 


the shellac if necessary with a little wood 
alcohol. Let this set over a night or two; 
then rub with a soft rag dipped in linseed oil 
with a sprinkling of No. o powdered pumice- 
stone on the rag or board. This will give a 
rich, velvety, dull polish. For black use ivory 
drop black Japan finish, and after it is dry 
proceed as in staining. 


WOULD advise an amateur to start by 
making the footrest illustrated, as it is 
verysimple. It is made of seven-eighth-inch 
stuff. Thetwo end boards were nailed to- 
gether before sawing to insure their being 
exactly alike. The pattern was marked out 
on one board and nailed to the other through 
the heart-shaped space which was sawed out. 
A strip one inch square was nailed all around 
the underneath top, giving the appearance of 
a thick board. This was padded with about 
six layers of newspaper, over which a piece 
of silence cloth, such as is used on dining- 
tables, was placed and tacked down here and 
there so that the leather cover folded under 
nicely. This was done before putting to- 
gether. The sheepskin, which I bought at a 
bookbinders’ supply house, cost seventy-five 
cents, and was a tan shade. I colored the 
leather strips with red ink. The strips were 
made from scraps left after cutting out the 
square piece for the top which measured 
twenty-two by thirty-two, leaving ample room 
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A PLAIN, 
SUBSTANTIAL 
TABLE THAT IS 
NOT EASILY 
FOUND IN THE ; 
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to turn under. The strips were stitched 
through before covering. The holes in the 
leather were made witha punch. The balance 
of the wood was stained and polished. The 
pieces were then ready to put together. Con- 
stant use will give the leather a dark, rich 
color. The actual cost of this footrest was one 
dollar and sixty-five cents. The price in a 
store would have been seven dollars. 


OR the sides of the magazine cabinet illus- 
trated nail two boards together and mark 

a pattern for sawing in the same manner as 
for the footrest, nailing outside of the limit 
of the pattern. Have boards for the top and 
have the shelves cut to proper size. The top 
should measure sixteen by eleven, the first 
shelf be eleven by nine and a half, the 
middle shelf eleven by ten, and the lower 
shelf eleven by ten and_ three-quarters. 
rhese are screwed in place. It is not neces- 
sary to countersink the screws, as ornamental 
nails will cover screw-heads. A design in 
pyrography will add to the appearance of the 
cabinet. With Flemish finish the actual cost 
of this cabinet was one dollar and thirty 
cents; store price, seven dollars and a half. 


HAD no intention of taking up pyrography 

until an opportunity presented itself of 
introducing it om some of the furniture, but I 
asked the price for burning sides of magazine 
cabinets, and finding it would be a dollar 
and a half each, I bought an outfit 
for twenty-five cents and did the work 
myself. I found it very interesting 
and fascinating work. Draw a design 
and burn it in; then stain, shellac 
and rub smooth. One can _ secure 
designs and ideas from a number of 
sources. The lamp-base illustrated 
was copied from a newspaper illustra- 
tion and the burnt-wood design was 
adapted from a book-cover. Some of 
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the better class of wall-papers furnish 
suggestions which may be adapted to 
burnt-wood designs. 


HE lamp illustrated is made of half-inch 
basswood. Mark out a design on the 
boards, as in all cases where there is mill-work 
to be done, and screw the ends to the side 
pieces. Nailthetop down with one-inch brads. 
The half-inch ornamental nails will conceal 
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the screw-heads. Burn the design, and stain 
and polish before putting pieces together. 

The lamp shade is of ordinary white porce- 
lain and cost twenty-five cents. The top was 
cut off at acost of ten cents. Cut out six 
pieces from white Japanese napkins; glue the 
edges to the shade, paint a design with stain, 
then put on black strips of passepartout tape 
wide enough to cover the rough edges of the 
paper, and you will have an imitation of the 
very latest lamp shade, for which five dollars 
is asked in the shops. 


OR the small chair join the sides, then put 

together. The seat is a board overlapping 
the front and back and flush with the side 
pieces. Glue the ends before inserting into 
mortices. The actual cost will be one dollar 
and twenty cents; store price, four dollars. 

For the table, first join together the ends, 
consisting of posts, brace and end board. 
Then put together by placing ends, front 
board and shelf (which is nailed to one-inch 
square strips on side posts) in place. The 
top is made of three boards cleated together 
to prevent warping; add one-inch strip under- 
neath for thickness, then nail to frame ; 
follow instructions for footrest for covering. 
The price in the shops of such a table is 
thirty-five dollars; actual cost of this one, 
five dollars and fifty cents. 


HE Morris chairs shown in the shops are 
for the most part overloaded with orna- 
ment and are often so weak in construction 
that they soon show the effect of constant 
wear. In making the sketch and measure- 
ments of the chair illustrated, which is a very 
comfortable piece of furniture, great care was 
taken to allow for a generous seat, with arms 
broad enough to situpon. The sides were put 
together first; the uprights were held in 
position with dowels and glued in. The 
lower side pieces consisted of two boards 
nailed together, the inside ones being seven 
eighths of an inch lower and that much less 
in depth than the outer ones to allow the 
boards for the seat to be flushed. These side 
pieces were nailed to the legs and put to 
gether by placing front and back boards in 
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mortices and gluing them before setting them 
in place. The backrest was a three-inch 
post sawed in half and morticed, with cross 
pieces nailed in. The stick to support the 
back was one inch square. The chair was 
stained with Flemish finish. The backrest 
was hinged to the back board as indicated in 
the illustration. The back legs were made 
shorter than the front ones. The cost was 
four dollars and seventy-five cents. 
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We make no argument on quality 

this month. We state as our belief, 
born of 50 years in mattress making, 
that an OSTERMOOR is the most com- 
fortable and restful mattress ever made 
at any price—also the most durable. 
It is sold on its merits—not on its 
advertising. Time and usage, the de- 
stroyers of all things, have no apparent 
effect on the 


OSTERMOOR 


Patent Elastic Felt 


Mattress ’ j ~ 


You don’t have to depend on the 


judgment of others. Decide for your- 
self. Sleep on it 30 nights from date of 
receipt, and if it is not better in cleanli- 
ness, durability and comfort than any 
$50 hair mattress ever made—if it is 
not all you even HOPED for, return it 
at our expense and your money will be 
immediately refunded without ques- 
tion. This is 


Our Unanswerable Argument. 
Send for Our Free Book 


whether you want a mattress or not — 
interesting information on comfort and 
the OSTERMOOR. There is no other 
mattress as good as the OSTERMOOR, 
and we want you to know why —we 
challenge comparison. \t illustrates 
the various uses to which the Patetit 
Elastic Felt is put— Pillows, Window 
Seat Cushions, 
8 Soot 6 inches wide, $8 25 Boat Cushions, 


Church Cush- 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. {(),()() 


ine Pacha ions, ete. 
t 6 inc wide 
35 lbs. 41.70 Look out for the frauds 
that are offered every- 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 where It's not ‘‘felt’’ if 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 15 00 it's not an “ OSTER- 
45 lbs. ' MOOR.” The name 








“ OSTERMOOR " and 
All 6 feet 3 inches long our trade mark label 
Express Charges Prepaid are sewn on the end of 

In two parts, 50 cents extra. | CY¢Ty Kenuine mattress. 


Special sizes at special prices. | Mistakes" will hap- 
pen, you know 


Ostermoor & Co., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather 
and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal. 




















EAT IT HOT! 


If you can’t buy it hot, 
carry it cold, and heat it 
hot when you're ready to 
eat It! 

Write for the Bon-Vee- 
Von booklet and know the 
possibilities of lunch carry~ 
ing economy and comfort. 

A CHRISTMAS GIFT WORTH GIVING 


UNION LUNCHEON BOX COMPANY 
17-21 Park Kow, New York 


A DIAMOND RING 


By Express eo? for ied 

















(me-fourth karat genuine di re 

fect and a ges Set in r nade 1 \ 
Hic tin gy i ity, i ' t 
Isolutely guaranteed rat . t 
ize of stone and style of ring tht t t 


reement that 

If, after wearing it two weeks, purchaser is dis- 
satisfied, the ring may be returned at my expenée, 
and I will refund the entire purchase money. 
Write for my italogue, gi “Z met 3 of re 
pg ind ink referen t It sl s nilre 

n i ti he il ld at Lowest 

Stow Work Prices, niles ‘ tee, C 


HUGO BAER, 19 Maiden i i. York 











A Usef ind Practien 
PRESENT FOR HUSBAND 
BROTHER OR SWEETHEART. 
| x: The ori leliaiet 


a Bo Star Safety Razor 


ae rs Complete, 00 
Handsome Sets, ry and up 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8 -12 Reade Street, NEW YORK 
Or all leading dealers in bi; class cutlery 


Please mention this ig ne 
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\ The Good-Time Club 


et. E HAD planneda grand 
nutting party. The 
bags and baskets were 


ready overnight; and such a luncheon! But, alas! 
Saturday morning dawned dim and cloudy, and at 
nine o'clock the rain was coming down in torrents. 

We frequently hold a barn council in such cases. 
It is done in this way: first, we form a large circle 
in the haymow, and everybody thinks quietly for at 
least five minutes. After that the speaking begins. 

** Seems to me it always rains when we want to 
have fun outdoors,’’ whined Robin dolefully. 

** That isn’t a bit fair, Robin,’’ said Clover. 
‘* Don’t you remember the beautiful days we hac 
lastsummer? It’ll be sure toraina lot from now on, 
so we'd better find out how to make the best of it.”’ 

There always is a ** best of it,’’ and in this case 
the children found it very quickly. A barn picnic 
may not be quite as much fun as a nutting party; 
but it’s ever so much better than a fit of the sulks, 
which leaves one with red eyes, maybe, and a 
turned-down mouth and a queer feeling in one’s 
stomach which quite spoils the finest appetite. We 
called it ‘‘a Tapley picnic,’’ and everybody laughed 
so much that there wasn’t time to fret over the 
weather. 

I wonder how many of the Garden children have 
heard of Mark Tapley? He figures in one of 
Charles Dickens's novels, and he is such a lovable 
fellow that everybody ought to know him. 

Before our barn “ouncil was ended we had decided 
to organize a ‘* Good-Time Club,’’ to last during 
the months when our ‘‘ Good-Time Gardens’’ are 
fast asleep under their coverlids of snow and ice. 
Every boy and girl who likes a good time is invited 
to belong. Our club motto will be chosen from the 
famous sayings of Mark Tapley. Please help us to 
choose it! 

We are fast learning that ‘‘ gloomy November’’ 
is really one of the cheerfulest months of all the 
twelve. In the first place there is jolly Thanksgiv- 
ing to look forward to; then more and more, as the 
years pass, the beautiful Christmas spirit begins to 
shine in these short, dark days. And so while we 
were busy with our Christmas work around the big 
lamp we were glad to listen to this little story of 





A Surprise Christmas 
By Fean Fohnston 

NCE upon a time there were three children who 
had grown big enough to keep a secret. And 
they made a great big Christmas secret for father 
and mother. The oldest girl, whose name was 
Dora, said to 
her mother, 
“We would 
like to tritui the 
Christmas tree 
all byourselves 
this year; it 
isn’t fair for 
you and father 
to have to do 
all the surpris- 

ing.”’ 

Mother said 
she thought 
this was a 
beautiful idea. 
Fatherthought 
so too when he 
heard about it. 

What fun 
the children 
had getting that tree ready. It was hard work, 
of course, but nobody minds hard work when it 
is going to make somebody else happy —espe- 
cially at Christmas-time. ~Father and mother were 
told that they must be good and patient, and 
on no account must they open the door into the 
parlor. And oh, what knobby bundles were smug- 
gled into that room under coats and pinafores, and 
what excited gigglings and muffled hammerings and 
mysterious rustling of paper could be heard behind 
the closed doors! 

Father and mother were very good and patient, 
and never once peeked. But singularly enough, the 
day before Christmas three little trees suddenly 
appeared at the back door and were quickly hidden 
in the cellar. One tree was just as tall as twelve- 
year-old Dora, and one was as tall as big brother, 
who was nine, and there was a little wee one about 
as large as baby sister, who was just half-past four. 

After the tired children had been tucked away in 
bed on Christmas Eve, their work all done and 
stockings carefully hung, father and mother became 
surprisingly busy. They trimmed the tallest of the 
little trees for their winter daughter, Dora. Clear 
glass icicles were hung from every feathery tip. 
White cotton- wool was laid along the branches and 
covered with sparkling snow powder; there were 
white candles, too, and snow-white, glittering tinsel 
which looked like fairy frostwork. 

Big brother’s tree was red—red candles, red 
candy boxes, sparkling red stars and festoons, and 
a wealth of shining red apples. 

The littlest tree, which was no taller than baby 
sister, was trimmed with pink. There were pink 
candles, pink popcorn festoons, lovely rose cornu- 
copias, and pink lady-apples — which might as well 
have béen called baby-apples. 

I wish you had all been there.on Christmas 
morning! 
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GETTING READY FOR 
THE THANKSGIVING DINNER 


The Good-Time Garden 


By the Garden Mother, 





The Birds’ Christmas Tree 
By Amalie Bostleman 


T IS hard for the birds to find food when the 
ground is covered with snow and ice, so we 
always have a Christmas tree for them. We puta 
little tree out on the lawn and fasten bunches of 
wheat ears and dried plantain seed to its limbs. 
Birds like fat, too, in the winter; it helps to keep 
them warm; so we save pieces of fat meat which 
we sprinkle thickly with red pepper. 

Last year our tree was filled with chickadees, 
snow-buntings and sparrows for several days. Our 
little guests seemed very happy as they enjoyed 
their Christmas dinner, and we were happy, too, as 
we watched them. 


“ Bismarck ” 
By F. A. Strowbridge, Fr. 


ISMARCK isa big dog about six years old. He 
is very fond of children and considers himself 
one of the family. He pulls our wagon with ease 
and goes like a horse, obeying the reins and 
understanding ‘* Whoa” and‘‘Getup.’’ But 
sometimes, when we meet a cat on the street, [\ 
it is necessary to use the whip a little to make 
him remember his business. 
Our little wagon has steel springs under each 
seat and a brake which will stop both hind 
wheels. It will carry all 
four of us children. 
Bismarck’s harness is a 
regular buggy-harness 
made of leather. It was 
made to order and just fits. 


My Beautiful Dolly 
By Rosamond Riddle 


} Ass year just before 
Christmas l asked my 

big sister to get mea 
doll, with real curls and 
sleeping eyes. She was 
bringing it home on a car when this story happened. 

A poor woman and a pale, pinched-looking little 
girl sat right across the car from sister. Pretty 
soon sister noticed that the little girl was looking 
wistfully across the car; glancing down, she saw that 
the head of my beautiful dolly with its yellow curls 
was uncovered. 

After looking a minute at the dolly the child 
turned, and with her face pressed against the window 
seemed watching the pretty things in the shops. 
When sister got off the car she happened to glance 
up at the window, and there was the poor little girl 
crying silently to herself. The sight of my beauti- 
ful dolly had broken her little heart. Sister got 
back on to the car and, taking the beautiful dolly — 
my dolly —from the paper, she put it in the little 
girl’s arms. 

Sister left the car at the next corner, and the sight 
she saw that time made her heart glad. A pale, 
pinched little face, with tear-stained cheeks now 
dimpled with happiness, smiled good-by. The 
dolly was hugged close in two thin arms; its yellow 
curls lay against the child’s threadbare shawl. 


“An Egg in a Nest” 
By a Little Garden Nurse 


HEN mother has the headache and stops in bed 

I love to carry her the breakfast tray. I 

always spread a crisp, clean napkin on the tray, 

then 1 lay a bunch of flowers at one side. In the 

winter-time it is often only a leaf from my rose 

geranium and a tiny pink oxalis Hower, but they 
look pretty on the white linen. 

Yesterday I made such a beautiful piece of toast. 
It is called ‘* Egg in a nest.” First you must 
make a very particular piece of toast; not burned, 
you know, nor soggy in the middle, but a beautiful 
clear brown all over. Dip this quickly into hot 
water, lay it on an earthenware plate and put where 
it will keep warm. Then separate the yolk of a 
new-laid egg from the white. Beat the white to a 
stiff froth and arrange it on the toast in the shape 
of a nest. Drop the yolk into the middle of the 
nest, being careful not to break it. Now put the 
toast into a guick oven and leave it till the yolk is 
set and the white delicately browned. When it is 
done, slip the toast on to a pretty china plate which 
you have warmed in hot 
water, dust it with salt, drop 
some bits of butter about the 
nest, lay a sprig of parsley on 
the plate, and it is rearly. 


A True Story 
The Loon and the Grebe 


HEN the birds go South 
at the approach of 
winter they do most of their 
traveling at night.. One may 
sometimes hear their wild 
cries as they fly far, far above 
the tops of the trees and the 
roofs of the houses in the dim 
starlight. Sometimes, too, these little adventurers 
of, the upper air meet terrible storms and cold, 
numbing winds which stiffen their delicate wings 
so that they are unable to fly. 
The grebe and the loon families are somewhat 
related, no doubt, for both have webbed feet, long 
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necks and short, stubbed tails, 
and both are great divers in the 
ponds and streams where they 
make their homes. But the loon 
is a big, strong bird, and does 
not, as arule, play much with his smaller cousin. 
So I cannot tell you exactly how it came about, but 
one frosty morning in November a grebe and a loon 
were found benumbed and helpless with cold within 
a few feet of each other. 

The boys who found them were very much sur- 
prised and pleased. The first boy thought they 
would better put the birds into a cage and keep 
them for pets. But the second boy had a much 
better idea. ‘*‘ Let’s take ’em to Bronx Park,’’ he 
said, ‘‘an’ give ’em to the fellow that keeps the 
birds.” 

The two birds were quite warm and lively by the 
time they reached the Park from being cuddled 
comfortably under the boys’ jackets. So the wise 


keeper of birds set them down at the edge of a little | 


pond, for he knew these water-birds must be thirsty. 
The pond was partly frozen over, and as the two 
boys and the man stood watching on the bank 
they saw the little grebe dart into the water 
and dive under the ice. He did not return, 
and presently through the thin ice it could 
be seen that he was in trouble. He had 
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come up to the surface to breathe and bumped 


his head against the ice. 

**We’ll have to get 
him out of there or he'll 
smother,’’ exclaimed the 
bird man, and was start- 
ing fora boat-hook, when 
the great loon, who had 
stood on the shore all 
this time apparently 
thinking of nothing at 


loons, suddenly plunged 
into the water. He 
slipped under the ice and 
made for the struggling 
grebe. When he reached 
the spot where his little friend was gasping for 
breath the big loon dived deep and, coming sud- 
denly to the surface, dealt the thin ice a powerful 
blow with his strong beak. 

In a few seconds the energetic loon had made 
a hole big enough for the gasping grebe to poke his 
head through, then he quickly returned to the shore, 
where he sat down and waited for the grebe to join 
him. 

It can’t be easy for a creature with a bill to look 
either shamefaced or complacent; but the three 
spectators, in reporting the incident, certainly 
applied these two words to the grebe and the loon. 


We Can All be Fairy Godmothers 
UR shrubs and perennials have charmed us with 
their beauty during all the days of sunshine; 
now, like so many charmed princesses, they are ready 
fora long sleep. Now is the time to remove the last 
disfiguring weed, to cut away withered flowers and 
leaf stalks and prune back dead and straggling 
branches. This, too, is the time to plant out the 
tulip and hyacinth bulbs, which have been repos- 
ing in the cool darkness of the cellar since last 
blossoming time. 

When the ground is thoroughly frozen give your 
garden a warm blanket of strawy barnyard manure, 
cuddling it well about the crowns of your perennials 
androses. Bulbous-rooted plants, such as irises and 
lilies, are often badly injured by repeated freezings 
and thawings. The comfortable blanket of com- 
post will prevent this, and our Sleeping Beauties 
will awake into splendid health and bloom when 
the strong young sun kisses them in mid-April. 


The Garden Book 


"TSE Garden Book for November is ‘‘ A Christmas 

Carol,’? by Charles Dickens. Perhaps many 
of you have read this story and know all about 
selfish old Scrooge and Tiny Tim with his little 
crutch. But even if you have this is just the time 
of year to read it again. 

The Garden Mother would be glad to hear from 
all the children this holiday time. Write and tell 
her about your Christmas fun, and about the new 
and beautiful ways you have found to spread the 
Christmas light. Every child who writes will 
receive a Christmas greeting from the Good-Time 
Garden. 


A. STROWBRIOGE, uh 


Prize Winners 


HE fifteen boys who wrote the best letters 
telling what the ‘‘ furry creature ”’ was, are: 


E, H. Crandall, Connecticut; Raymond McClel- 
land, Ohio; Leland C. Maynard, Massachusetts; J. 
Mott Hoyt, Vermont; Harry Kimball, New York; 
Norman L. Wyckoff, New Jersey; Grant MacNeil, 
Ontario; Bruce Harrison, Pennsylvania; Maurice 
Ingerson, Pennsylvania; Robert Fulton, Iowa; 
Horace B. Kendall, Massachusetts ; Wesley Johnson, 
Texas; Harold Hutton, Ontario; Theodore A. 
Huntley, Pennsylvania; Lewis Winton, Connecticut. 


Hionor Ro_t — Ruel S. Gibbs, C. Amasa Whitney, 
Wallace C. Weirick, Ralph L. Bugbee, Chas. Moore, 
Robt. J. Abbott, Walter H. Sisson, Eli Baker, Merle 
Thompson, Royal Haney, Elmer R. Clark, Laurence 
Smith, ogy Olney, Edwin M. Baker, Taylor 
Hobbs, Wilton A. Hardy, Herbert J. Clark, Scott 
Teachout, Lee Crawford, Herbert C. Warner, Watt 
Sloane, Orville Whittlesey, Howard McCurdy, Phili 
Salisbury, Walter A. Whitney, Robt. N. Oxford, 
Duncan J. McDiarmid, William Houfeld, Harold G. 
Flucke, Elsie Beakley, Leale Tapper Cadbury, 
Forrest Valeutine, Constance Ellen Whittier, Susan 
Everett Colgate, Marie Guislain, Marie Logarus. 


all, as is the custom of | 

















BACK VIEW. 


A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life pre- 


server. Nochild should be without it. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdo- 
men, thus preventing colds and coughs, so 
fatal to a great many children. Get the 
Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may 
say. If he does not keep it write to us. 
The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it ac- 
cessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, 
merino (half wool andvhalf cotton), wool, 
silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to six years. Sold at dry-goods stores. 
Circulars, with price-list, free. 





No Buttons 


Patent Nos. 528,988—550,223. 


No Trouble 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RUBENS & MARBLE 


90 Market Street, Chicago 
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All Through the Night 


Words by Harold Boulton Adapted from an Old Welsh Melody by F. B. W. 






This song, not in any sense a new one, but not so familiar as it should be, is republished here by request, 
and by permission of Oliver Ditson Company, of Boston, by whom it is sold in sheet form. 
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ATH ARIE te RCH AROS 


HE extreme simplicity of this can- 
T tata will permit its production in 
any Sunday-school, however small. 
The Christmas story is ever new and no bet- 
ter anthems are needed than the staunch old 
hymns of the church. Such a program may 
fittingly be given where the most sacred 
services of the church are held. Its impres- 
siveness will rest upon the reverence with 
which it is carried out. The more simple the 
decorations the better for a cantata of this 
kind. Children should be selected for the 
various parts who are capable of interpreting 
the true spirit of the Holy Night. The recita- 
tions and singing should be well modulated. 
The platform should be darkened and hung 
with evergreen boughs, and the floor covered 
with a green fabricto represent grass. Three 
boys impersonating shepherds watching their 
flocks lie upon the ground: The sheep are 
supposedly beyond a low hedge at the rear of 
the platform. The boys form atableau. All 
softly chant or recite in unison: 


THE SHEPHERDS’ SONG 


The flocks Jie white in the peaceful night 
With God’s fair stars above. 

I wonder whether the Man found room 
For the Maid whose look was love. 


Cuorus — 
We are shepherds, humble shepherds, 
And our watch we keep. 


Guard us all, both great and small, 
Maker of the sheep. 


The sheep lie down near the quiet town; 
Crowded, they yet have place. 

I wonder whether the Man found room 
For the Maid with gentle face. 


CHORUS. 


The wee lambs rest near the mother’s breast, 
The safest place is there. 

I wonder whether the Man found room 
For the Maid whose eyes were prayer. 


CHORUS. 


The shepherds rest after this prayer and in 
varied attitudes form another tableau. 

First boy, at the right of the platform, 
arises, shades his eyes as if to look afar off; 
then says: 





OVERTURE ON ORGAN 


[Enter Fairy QUEEN, who soliloqguizes as 
Sollows:: 
It is Christmas again among mortals; 
The day of the sweet Christ-Child’s birth; 
And I told my dear Fairies the story, 
And sent them on missions to earth. 
I will summon them back to my presence 
By ringing my silver-toned bell; 
They will answer its call from the city, 
The prairie, the mountain, the dell. 
[Ringsabell, Enter Two Littce Fairies, 
hand in hand, who address her. 
Two LITTLE FAIRIEs : 
Oh, Beautiful Queen! 
Such sights we have seen! 
The snow was so light, 
The frost-flowers so white, 
We'did nothing but play 
All this sunshiny day. 
QUEEN: 
Ah-ha! My pretty, happy elves! 
You’ve only tried to please yourselves. 
I’m not surprised. Ah! Lack-a-day! 
That’s many a childish maiden’s way! 
[Enter Four FAIriEs. 
More little ones coming? Like busy bees 
humming ? 
What song are you singing? What words do 
you say? 
What have you been doing this glad Christ- 
mas Day? 
Four FAIRIES in concert: 
We sang and we played at our own merry 
wills; 
We skipped through the valleys and over the 
hills; 
With nothing to trouble us, no work to do, 
The day seemed an hour till we came back 
to you. 
QUEEN: 
I could expect no more; and yet 
it fills me with a faint regret; 
For Fairy wisdom ought to bless, 
And not seek her own happiness. 
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How silent is the night! 
The flocks are wondrous still. 
Whence comes the dawning light 
Upon the holy hill? 
Second boy, at the left, rising, listens in- 
tently with hand to ear: 
I see it not, but hear 
Afar, in distance dim, 
As from a foreign sphere 
A triumph hymn! 
Third boy, in the centre, upon his knees, 
with arms outstretched: 


Isee! Ihear! I know! 
Awake! Oh, Earth, Arise! 

God hath His will to show. 
Behold His skies! 


A soft light now shines upon the rear of 
the platform and gradually increases. Voices 
from behind the scene sing the first stanza of 
the hymn: 


‘While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down 
And glory shone around.’’ 


A young woman in flowing white garments 

appears in the light and in joyous tones chants: 
‘Fear not: for behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Savior, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this 
shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 

lying in a manger.’’ 


The whole scene is now aglow with light 
shining through the evergreen branches and 
streaming from above. Many young girls 
dressed in white appear—their faces up- 
turned; their hands lifted as in prayer. 

Hidden choristers sing: 

‘* Thus spake the seraph; and forthwith 
Appeared a shining throng 
Of angels praising God, who thus 
Addressed their joyful song ’’: 
(The refrain is then taken up by the group 
in white:) 
‘* All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace; 
Good-will henceforth from Heaven to men 
Begin, and never cease.”’ 
(CURTAIN ) 


The Fairies’ Christmas 
BY MRS. MARY A. BENSON 


[Zuter SEVENTH Fairy, who speaks. 
FAIRY: 
This morn I rifled Elfland’s bowers, 
For asphodel and lotus flowers; 
On earth the pretty things I sold 
For a handful of yellow gold. 
Money buys all things —I’ve been told. 
QUEEN: 
Alas! Has Avarice crept in, 
With its attendant care and sin, 
To lay its chilling, blighting hand 
Upon the heart of Fairyland? 
[Zuter EIGHTH FAIRY adorned with flowers. 
FAIRY : 
I, too, spent the early hours 
Gathering Fairy buds and flowers; 
And I caught them here and there, 
On my dress, and in my hair; 
You will think me, oh, my Queen! 
Loveliest Fairy ever seen. 
QUEEN: 
Vanity! Vanity! Childish one! 
Flowers will fade in the noontide sun! 
Good deeds to others are ever bright, 
In sunny day or in cloudy night, 
[/enter NINTH FAIRY. 
FAIRY: 
There’s a rich man who lives in a palace fair, 
And its columnsare marble, with carvings rare. 
He has acres of land and unmeasured wealth; 
He has beauty and leisure, true friends and 
health. 
When I saw that all else unto him was given, 
The abundance of earth and the smile of 
Heaven, 
I made him a vase of my Fairy gold, 
And I gave him all of the flowers it 
would hold. 


QUEEN: 
You were kind to the rich man; 


Perhaps he will be i 
In the days of the future é 





WY 
AI 
A friend unto thee. 
But it would have been better 
To give unto those 
Who could never repay you, 
A sweet, Fairy rose. 


ae 
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Christmas Entertainments for the Children | 


The Holy Scenes of Christmas 


A CANTATA: BY ALICE CRARY 


The platform is again darkened. The | 
three startled shepherds are seated upon the 


ground, 
First boy, with hands upon his eyes: 


Mine eyes have seen an angel’s face 
Lit with the glow of Heaven's grace. 
The skies must ever brighter be 
Since angels gave this ministry. 


Second boy, with hands upon his ears: 


Mine ears the angels’ song have heard, 
Never can I forget their word. 

That song shall echo through all time, 
Holy, eternal and sublime. 


Third boy, with hand outstretched : 


** Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 
and see this thing which is come to 
pass, which the Lord hath made known 
unto us.”’ 

(CURTAIN ) 


TABLEAU : A low manger filled with hay; 
the shepherds kneeling before it; light falling 
on this scene alone. Together the shepherds | 
sing the first and last stanzas of Bishop | 


Phillips Brooks’s carol : 


‘““O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM”’ 
‘QO little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie ! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


**O holy Child of Bethlehem ! 

Descend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great, glad tidings tell; 

Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! ’”’ 


The group in white again appears anda | 


quartette sings Adeste Fideles, 
**O come, all ye faithful . . .”’ 


all joining in the chorus, 


‘“O come, let us adore Him, Christ, the | 
Lord.’’ 





[Auter TENTH FAIRy. 

FAIRY: 

I had only one blossom left, and this, 

With a song, a smile, and a zephyry kiss, 

I gave to a wee child, lonely and poor, 

Who played in the dirt at a cabin door. 

As he held my rose to his little cheek, 

How he smiled his thanks!—for he couid not 
speak. 

If I have thought wisely and acted well, 

Queen of the Fairies! You only can tell. 

QUEEN: 

At last here is one who has done my will; 

Unselfish, loyal and loving still; 

She has proved herself a Fairy indeed, 

By being a friend to those in need. 

Unto her must the Christmas-crown be given. 


Who has brought Earth and Elfland nearest | 


to Heaven. 

[Crowns Fairy with holly wreath. 

[Enter ELEVENTH FAIRY, who speaks to the 
audience. 

FAIRY: 

I expect that we’ve somewhat surprised you! 
For we’re not real Fairy elves; 

We are just your own little daughters, 
With dresses made by yourselves. 
’e have only been make-believe Fairies; 
But I think it was nice, don’t you? 

To have had such a pretty lesson 
As to things that we ought to do? 

We have learned on the sick and sorrowing 
The light of our love to shed; 

And to say our kind words to the living; 
They can’t hear them when they are dead. 

We are glad that we are not Fairies, 
But live in this land of light, 


Where Christmas brings thoughts of the | 


Christ-Child, 
And work ior the Truth and the Right. 
We rejoice that we live not in Elfland, 
But have immortal minds and hearts, 
That can ever grow wiser and better 
As in life we are acting our parts. 











QUR PREMIUMS 
4\ ARE OUR 
SALESMEN 


i The” 
KER 


_-\ PLAN 
Household 
Economy 


WALKER PLAN 


OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY 


enables you to furnish your home 
without cost by buying some of 
the things you now buy of your 
grocer, direct from the manuiac- 
turers. What you now pay for 
middlemen’s profits and ex- 
penses, under the Walker Plan 
you get yourself in the form of 
valuable premiums. The Waike: 
Plan is to sell you direct, Laun- 
dry and Toilet Soaps, Washing 
Powders, Scouring Powders, 
Starch, Tooth Powder, Perfume, 
and other Toilet Preparations, 
Teas, Coffees, Flavoring Ex- 
tracts, etc., as low as you can buy 
them of your dealer, and then to 
givevyou® premiumequalinvalue 
to what you pay for the goods. 
In other words, for e. ery dollar 
you pay us we give you two dol- 
lars in vaiue—a dollar in goods 
and a dollar in premium. 


The two premiums shown above, 
for instance, are each worth $10 
at retail. We - , you either 
one with $10 woicn of goods. 


Write for our Book C 


It describes The W- ‘ker Plan in 
full, shows over two hundred dif- 
ferent premiums and describes 
our goods. It is sent free 


We have -ne of the largest soap factories 
in the world and we are direct importers 
of teas and coffees. Our goods have 
the highest reputation wherever used 


Write for Book C to-day. 
W. & H. WALKER, PITTSBURG, PA. 
Founded 1837 
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The NeatsHanded Girl Tells How to Make 


Some Christmas Presents VO 4 e 
Edited by Jeannette Weir | 


PIANOS 


Have been established 
over 51 years. 





They are the gauge of 
piano value. 

The 7Zone, Construction, 
and Design of the Vose 
have made its merits 
sO pronounced that it 
has become a habit of 





SCISSORS-GUARD A LITTLE GIRL’S SUEDE PURSE FOR LITTLE ARTISTS DAINTY AND USEFUL m usicians to compare all 
Made of cork, with a red This makes a very useful gift. When An ordinary wooden box covered A plain address-book made . F 
silk crocheted cover and being carried the cords should be drawn with cretonne, to serve as a holder pretty by a covering of 1anos wil th the [ 0 sé 
finished with a small tightly and the steel ring slipped over for assorted crayons, makes this green moiré silk, with a | , ates 4 
black silk tassel. the top. gift complete. binding of gold gimp. 








SS SS EE 


e., puns om Cite ire ’ By our easy payment plan, every family 
/ . ae _ in moderate circumstances can own a 
| “arbi fine piano. We allow a liberal price 
| es) ge for old instruments in exchange and 


deliver the piano in your house free of 


| ail the Arws From Hoine expense. You can deal with us at a 


4 
De Ties kvrat yr uunieds distant point the same as in Boston. 
# Gootribatem: The Pasily. Betaives and Priacis : Send for our descriptive catalogue K, 
DECIMBRA v5, 1y0) HASTINGS, \ICHH tmen 1 which gives full information. 
: fos -y flaw Lf Fass fa fi P ws fen on . 
; Braccakgleh| vo: spac ake py 


Se ea ea es VOS@ & SONS PIANO CO. 
: 161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




















The world’s greatest 
™ sini ei expert in the science 


of sound, 












WILD ROSE WORKBAG A GIFT FOR BUSY FINGERS FOR A DISTANT LOVED ONE THOMAS A. EDISON 
Made of light green silk and lined with pink silk. The shield is made of red silk Prepare a weekly news letter, with camera views of “ , 
The edges are scalloped, and when drawn up elastic one inch shorter than the home scenes added now and then. Have some white after two years’ use of 
look like a rose. The pincushion is embroidered needles, with a strawberry emery paper printed especially for the letter, and manila paper The Blasius in his labora- 
in a rose design. at each end. for the wrappers — enough to last a year. 


tory, states: 


“*Of all instruments 
tried my experi- 
menters prefer the 


Blasius Piano.” 


The tone quality is phenomenal. The 
| power of the bass is thunderous in its 
| sonoritv ; the treble is clear as a bell. 
The middle register possesses the same 
fulness as the bass, and is particularly 
striking for its wonderful singing quality. 
No break is noticeable where the strings 

















CTOSS 
Write for “ The Blasius Book’ with pictures and de 
scriptions of the beautiful new styles, and how you may 
readily become the possessor of one of these splendid 
THE EVER-WELCOME CUSHION A BOX OF SWEET WAFERS TO CARRY IN THE EVENING pianos, no matter where you live 
This cover measures eighteen inches These wafers are really sachets about three inches square. They A double bag made of fancy silk US 1119 Chestnut Street 
square and is made of white cross-barred are made of white satin, padded with one layer of wadding, and isatreasure. If the metal clasps aeatcen af Plance Philadelphia 
muslin, with a hemstitched ruffle. The perfumed. After scorching them with a hot iron put a stitch cannot be procured a casing and 
Gesign is worked in pink floss. here and there to make them look like real wafers, whalebones may be substituted. PGE PARE ONE EOE Fu tuitnga ai 


**Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


FOS 


















1 HE NEW SCALE liseher yield i otderfully 
pure quality of Tone, combined ith great power 
and durability; it stamps the bischer Piano with 
wn individu that no other Piano possesses 
¢ 63 Over 
¢ om prada 
¢ 110,000 
A DAINTY APRON A PINCUSHION, A WASTE-BASKET AND A PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME FOR PINS GALORE 2 Years , 
Made of two pink dotted The first two of these gifts are suggested for gentlemen, the good-luck pincushion being handy This blue satin cushion 5 ? ' 
hemstitched handker- for scarfpins, while the birch-bark basket would make an appropriate desk ornament. The is padded with wadding. Established Sold 
chiefs anda strip of lawn white linen photograph-frame, embroidered in pink clover, to be used flat, is a novelty for a It is eight inches square ¢ eee = 
( for the belt. girl’s bureau. It is lined with pink linen and trimmed with pink ribbon. and two inches thick. BY OUR NEW METHOD of basy Payments 
every home is at once euabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
a all parts of the United States. Write tor catalogue, 
/ terms and all prrtic urs. 
f 
/ J. & C. FISCHER 
| 164 Vifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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Floor-Shine Your Floors 


FINISH YOUR FLOORS AND BORDERS WITH 
‘*FLOOR-SHINE ”’ ENAMEL COLORS, WRITE 
FOR BOOKLET AND COLOR CARD TO 


The Floor-Shine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 






































A CALENDAR LETTER PAD A SHOWER PHOTOGRAPH FRAME FOR THE JOK2R FOR LETTERS HANDSOME REVERSIBLE, FLUFF 
With an invita- Covered with wall- The foundation of this frame is heavy card- eo ——- press ene nae RUGS vt = OLD CARPETS 
tion for the year paper. The blotter board, and the covering is made of gray of wit a umor of matting, sten EW YORK RUG CO. (ALEXANDER ALLEN, Prop.) 
to the home of is held with ribbon velvet studded with steel jewels to repre- a nice present for a ciled. The hanger = ; 7 , 1 w 124th St. Ne Y rk 
the giver, and paper fasteners. sent raindrops. bright young man. is of leather. Write for booklet No. 17. 40 ; or 
ave 
’ 
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Twenty New Ideas for ‘Church Fairs 
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The church fair may be made one of the most pleasing events of the season if good judgment is exe: 
The working together of its members in a social way is productive of good wi. and a spirit of helpfulness. The most success- 
ful fairs are those conducted on business principles where exorbitant prices are not charged ‘for the good of the cause.’’ 
The ideas here given suggest a few attractions which may be added to a fair already planned, or help to a decision those who 


are still debating what kind of fair to have. THE JOURNAL would like to hear of other ideas which its readers have tried. 


Pretty and Popular Booths 


3) POPCORN booth at a bazar re 
cently held was much admired. 
The framework was covered 
smoothly with pink cheesecloth ; 
then strung white popcorn was 
festooned on the dome-shaped 
roof and strings of it hung 
straight to the floor on three sides. These 
were arranged to hang two inchesapart. The 
booth had an inside counter built around it, 
and upon this pyramids of pink and white 
popcorn balls were piled on mats of ferns. 
Inexpensive baskets made of crépe paper and 
filled with kernels tinted in fruit syrups to 
correspond were also on sale. 


fas in 


One of the prettiest ways of decorating is 
to drape each booth in one of the seven colors 
of the rainbow and to have the articles on sale 
harmonize as far as possible in color, For 
instance, the orange and yellow booth — these 
two shades might be combined—could be 
the fruit-stand; oranges, bananas and other 
fruits helping to carry out the color scheme. 
A charming effect may be produced by con- 
fining the lighting of the room in the evening 
to lanterns of the color of each booth. 


Pasteboard tubes about twenty inches long, 
covered with paper to represent sticks of 
candy, and suspended around the top of the 
candy booth, will be a novel decoration. 


Although brown seems a sombre color for a 
fair booth it may really be used most effect- 
ively. Have the booth made oblong with a 
counter across the front and at each end 
covered with brown crépe paper with frilled 
edges; have also a brown curtain hang to 
the floor. Have the roof, and the posts sup- 
porting it, coverec with the russet leaves of 
the chestnut tree, while around the roof a 
fringe of chestnut burrs is hung. At one 
end of the booth serve hot chocolate with 
whipped cream; at the other have all kinds 
of nuts on sale; and in front have a display 
of chocolate and nut cakes and candies. 


Be sure to have some things at the fair 
that a man will be glad to buy, and not every- 
thing which he will feel he ought to buy, but 
doesn’t want. A booth might be devoted to 
his needs and tastes. Among the articles 
might be: pillows with covers suitable for the 
reception-room of a professional man, college 
pillows, small, well-selected pieces of statu- 
ary, pictures, new books, sporting acces- 
sories, and articles for his desk and den. 


If there is a small room adjoining the hall 
in which the fair is held it may be fitted up 
to represent a tropical scene. This would be 
the place to sell the rubber plants, palms 
and ferns suitable for Christmas gifts. Long 
clusters of bananas hung amid the foliage 
will make the scene more realistic. Some 
California boys carried out an idea of this 
kind. They had a small lake with coral and 
all sorts of kindred things at the bottom of it. 
Moored to the sides were little boats made by 
the boys themselves which were .unfastened 
as purchasers appeared. 


eb 


A County Fair 
By Adah A. Burrell 


i” THIS fair is held in the fall it may be 
given in the open in some sections, but 
if the weather becomes too cool the effect may 
be carried out in a large hall decorated to 
represent outdoors. 

All the amusing and interesting features of 
a county fair should be arranged for as far as 
practicable. The time-honored pieced quilt 
and other old-fashioned fancy-work should be 
in evidence. In the pomological department 
there should be an exhibit of canned goods, 
and premiums may be offered for the best of 
these and also for the best home-made bread 
and cake. Old-fashioned dames in poke- 
bonnets and side curls should have charge. 
The museum should show an interesting col- 
lection of curios by borrowing for the occasion 
old pieces of china and pottery. As many 
live animals as can be obtained may consti- 
tute the menagerie, supplemented by stuffed 
specimens. Indian maidens may display 
blankets and baskets, and tell fortunes in 
their teepee. 


By Way of Entertainment 


PROCESSION of Dickens’s characters is 

a good opening for the first night of a fair. 
Genial Mr. Pickwick with his friends; the 
Widow Bardell making eyes at Mr. Pickwick; 
Sam Weller and his illustrious sire; the Fat 
Boy, sleepily rubbing his eves; David 
Copperfield with Dora; faithful old Peggotty ; 
the bashful Barkis; Mr. and Mrs. Micawber 
with the twins; Aunt Betsy Trotwood; Little 
Nell, and others all file across the platform. 
Then with the characters in groups some 
selections from Dickens’s works may be 
given, the curtain going down at the conclu- 
sion of the singing of ‘‘ The Ivy Green.’’ 
The impersonators then take charge of the 
book booth which has not been opened, where 
their own photographs and Charles Dickens’s 
portrait and books are on sale. 


As the entertainment for one evening a 
tableau vivant might represent an aged negro 
couple sitting by their fireside, talking of the 
fact that it is just fifty years since they were 
married, and making excuses for the seeming 
neglect of their absent children to remember 
the anniversary. Asound of singing is heard 
in the distance and directly the children and 
grandchildren appear with gifts. Then they 
have a social evening which gives opportunity 
for the singing of the good old songs and the 
telling of some of the folk-lore tales of the 
Southland. The best tenor singer may be 
assisted to a seat and sing ‘‘ Old Black Joe,”’ 
while a good contralto may sing one of the 
little piccaninnies to sleep with a lullaby. 


Another form of emtertainment, which will 
interest old and young alike, is to have some 
of the children represent in tableaus the 
characters in one of the old nursery tales. 
The story of Cinderella is an excellent one for 
this; also Red Riding Hood. If Cinderella 
is to be shown the tableaus should represent 
Cinderella in rags and in her ball-dress; the 
two sisters, the prince, and the fairy god- 
mother. The story can be divided into three 
parts: Cinderella at home; Cinderella and 
the fairy godmother; and the fitting of the 
slipper. Only one room—a kitchen—will 
be needed for these scenes, but the pumpkin, 
mice and coach should be in evidence at the 
proper time. 

The story of Red Riding Hood also divides 
into three parts. In the first she leaves home, 
and in the second she meets in the woods the 
wolf, and the prince who afterward saves her; 
the third scene is in the Grandmother’s bed- 
room. The stories should be read as the 
tableaus are changed. 


An exhibition of living dolls—small chil- 
dren who are able to keep their faces in 
repose—will amuse the children. They 
should be dressed to represent a French doll, 
rubber doll, rag doll, infant doll, Quaker 
doll, Japanese doll, mechanical doll, and so 
on. Their characteristics are well known. 
The French doll opens and shuts its eyes and 
says ‘‘ Papa’’ and ‘‘ Mamma’’; the rubber 
doll squeaks at every touch; the rag doll is 
as stiff and funny as one of them can be; and 
the mechanical doll when wound up walks 
until it is stopped by the exhibitor. 
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A Perpetual Bazar 
By Mrs. F. 8S. McCain 

| ALMOST every church there is a shut-in 

who would like to earn a little money, so 
why not let that one keep a bazar? Suppose 
each woman connected with the church makes 
some pretty article for use or ornament. Put 
a price on it and let it be understood that one- 
tenth is to go to the church, one-tenth to the 
person who keeps the bazar, and the remain- 
ing eight-tenths to the one who made the 
article. Take, for instance, a Shetland floss 
shawl to be sold fortwo dollars. Thechurch 
gets twenty cents; the one who keeps the 
bazar gets twenty cents; and one dollar and 
sixty cents goes to the maker. If the floss 
for making cost eighty cents she has eighty 
cents for her trouble. The bazar could be 
kept up throughout the year. Any article 
remaining unsold after a reasonable length of 
time may be redeemed. 

Such a bazar would be a convenient place 
to get the little hand-made birthday, wedding 
and Christmas gifts not always obtainable in 
the shops. 


‘sed in its management. 


Some Helpful Hints 


pyos may be kept in upright positions by 
tapes across their backs, being brought 
forward under the arms and fastened by the 
ends to a tape across the top of the booth. 


A goose race with real geese will be a nov- 
elty. Mother Goose blows her horn for it to 
begin, and while the musicians play her mel- 
odies, the geese, harnessed with different 
colored ribbons, are driven toward the goal. 
The most successful driver may be rewarded 
with a copy of ‘‘ The Goose Girl.’’ 


A tulip bed is one of the prettiest ways of 
hiding surprise packages. A portion of the 
floor should be marked off in a square and 
inclosed with boards one foot high, painted 
green. Fill this bed with sawdust and plant 
paper tulips in all colors. Have a package 
tied to the end of each tulip, making the 
flower stand firm when planted. Each pur- 
chaser pulls up any flower he chooses. 


Any one with skillful fingers could make 
from a wooden box the doll-house which is 
used for the following plan: It is placed on a 
table with moss for grass and pieces of cedar 
for trees. As one pulls the tiny doorbell the 
door opens and a maid appears with a salver. 
When a coin is placed on the tray she goes 
in, the door shuts, and the customer waits. 
Soon the door reopens and a boy comes, push- 
ing before him a truck holding a package. 
The mechanism consists of wooden slides in 
grooves, the dolls being wired to stand 
upright. The house has no back wall and 
the operator is concealed by a curtain. 


If you haven’t quite decided what kind of 
a fair to have, ‘‘ An Old-Time Fair’’ is one 
of the easiest to arrange. The price of admis- 
sion should be a fip (six cents and a quarter). 
Old-fashioned silhouette portraits cut from 
black paper and mounted on white cardboard 
will provide amusement as well as pleasing 
souvenirs, while the selling of fancy articles 
and the kinds of candies, cakes and pies 
that were favorites long ago, by maids in 
quaint, old-style gowns, will result in a good 
litcle sum for the object in view. 


An unoccupied house is a most convenient | 
place to hold a fair. Each room may be | 


devoted to some special attraction: one for 
the supper, one for the evening’s efitertain- 
ment, one for the fortune-teller, and so on. 
This idea is admirable for an affair of the 
nations, devoting one room to each country 
and its characteristics. 


Silhouette books proved quite popular at a 
recent kindergarten fair. They were made 
of sheets of manila paper sewed together, with 
stiff paper covers added. Some of the covers 
were decorated with animals done in brown 
water-colors, and others with wall-paper 
poppies cut out and mounted. Another idea 
is to stencil pictures of animals, flowers, etc., 
on the white side of silhouette paper. The 
children can then cut them out and mount 
them in the book with the black side upper- 
most, afterward learning to do the stenciling. 
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A Surprise in Vegetables 
By Mrs. C. M. Geer 


CHURCH society in a country village 
recently held a fair at which one table 
was unusually attractive. Over the table was 
an Italian green-grocer’s sign, and the smil- 
ing attendants were dressed to represent 
Italian women. The table was loaded with 
fruits and vegetables, all made of tissue paper. 
The stock included pumpkins, squashes, cab- 
bages, cauliflower, curly lettuce, beets, car- 
rots, potatoes, tomatoes, radishes, oranges 
and grapes. The vegetables scld for five or 
ten cents, according to size and contents, for 
each contained a prize. The radishes and 
grapes were candies.covered with the proper 
shade of paper and tied in bunches. Brown 
twists of paper formed the stems. 
There was enough mystery about the con- 
tents of these artificial vegetables and fruits 
to make them sell. One person might open 


a cucumber and find a child’s handkerchief | 


rolled within, but if a neighbor bought cue, 


hoping to secure a handkerchief, he would be 


quite as likely to find a china doll. 
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Biscuit, 
Crackers 


and 
Wafers. 


The In-er-seal 
Package 
is your 


“~~ assurance 

oof 

_ purity, 

freshness 
and 


flavor. 
For example 





Zu Zu GINCER SNAPS 
or 
Uneeda Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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; Paté Fillings 
ATES are usually filled with 
oysters, sweetbreads or 
chicken. Boil the chicken, and 
when cold cut it in blocks. Sweet- 
breads must be thoroughly cooked 
and picked apart; to each pint of 
meat allow half a pint of cream 
sauce, made by rubbing together 
a rounding tablespoonful of but- 
ter and one of flour; add half a 
pint of milk, stir until boiling; 
add half a teaspoonful of salt 
and a saltspoonful of pepper; 
add the meat and heat over hot water. 

Finely chopped mushrooms may be added 


Mrs. Rorer’s 
Method Lessons 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
Eleventh Lesson: Pastry 


ASTRY, from the 

P cook’s standpoint, 

includes many light 
desserts, not necessarily pies, nor 
those made from what we call 
pie-crust. To succeed perfectly 
in pastry-making all the ingre- 
dients must be of the best quality 
and perfectly cold; the paste 
must be made in a cold room 
and be handled with cold hands; 
indeed, it is better not to touch 
it with the hands after the foun- 
dation is made. Get all the in- 
gredients ready before beginning. If you are 
without a marble slab thoroughly chill a 
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How to Make Patés 
HERE are two methods of making patés. 



















large stoneware meat-platter. 
soft pastry flour. 
used successfully for puff paste. 
flour, put it in the centre of the platter or 
marble slab and make a large opening or well 
in the centre. 
salt, and the same of sugar. 
piece of ice in a large bowl of water, put in 
a pound of butter, and work the water through 
the butter until it loses its brittleness and 
becomes elastic. 
this way to make it elastic and to break up 
the oil cells, not to take out the salt. 


Select a good 
Bread flour cannot be 
Sift the 


Into this put a teaspoonful of 
Put a good-sized 


The butter is washed in 


FTER the butter is well washed break offa 
piece about the size of an egg and drop it 
in the bow]; flatten out the remaining quantity 
and leave it in the water. Keep your hands 
as cold as possible. Put the small piece of 
butter in the “‘ well,’’ with the salt and sugar; 
add the white of one egg and a tablespoonful 
of lemon juice. 





BUTTER BROKEN IN PIECES AND READY 
FOR COVERING PASTE 


Place at your side half a pint of ice water. 
With two fingers and thumb work the in- 
gredients in the centre to a paste without 
breaking the flour; then begin to add a little 
water and take in a little flour until you have 
added about two-thirds of a cupful of water; 
the dough must be elastic, soft, but not wet. 

Dust the board lightly with flour, knead the 
dough for a moment, using only the tips of 
the fingers. Dust a napkin with flour, put in 
the dough, now the “‘ foundation,’’ and stand 
it in the refrigerator for half an hour. Then 
bring it to the board, cut in halves and roll 
each half in a sheet half an inch thick. 


IFT the washed butter from the water, dry 
on a towel, dust the board thickly with 
flour, put down the butter and with a rolling- 
pin flatten it out about the size of the sheets of 
dough. Place this on the sheet next you; 
dust the butter with flour and then put over 
the other sheet. Dust the top lightly with 
flour and with the rolling-pin pound the two 
together, pressing them from you; then roll 
out the sheet from you, making it about two 
feet long. With a broad, limber knife, turn 
in the sides, fold over the ends, turn the 
paste around so that the fold runs to and from 
you. Pound it again lightly with the pin 
and roll it from you; fold as before, place it 
on a napkin in a pan and stand on the ice for 
fifteen minutes. At the end of this time roll 
it from you, fold and roll again. Put it back 
on the ice as before for fifteen minutes. Then 
roll and fold it twice again. 
The pastry has now had what we call six 
“turns,’’ which will be quite sufficient for 





DISH OF LADY LOCKS OR CANNELONS 
READY TO SERVE 


ordinary use. For vol-au-vent, patés, or 
other light dishes eight turns will be neces- 
Sary. Great care, however, must be taken in 
the rolling. If the pastry refuses to go out 
easily stop rolling and give it another chill- 
ing, even if you have just started the rolling. 

After the last rolling fold the paste perfectly 
Square, wrap it in a napkin, stand it on a flat 
dish and in a cold place overnight. 


UFF paste should not be baked the same 
* day it 12 made, unless it is made very early 
in the morning and put between two pans of 
ice until late in the afternoon. The paste 
must be icy cold when it is put in the oven; 
heat expands the dough and produces the 
lightness. 

The baking is of equal importance to the 
making. A moderately quick oven, 380° 
Fahrenheit, is a very good temperature for 
Starting with patés. After they are light 
cool down the oven to 360° Fahrenheit, and 
Maintain this heat until they are crisp and 
thoroughly baked. 


The one I give below uses less paste but 
requires careful manipulation. 

Roll the paste quickly to a sheet, not more 
than an eighth of an inch in thickness. 
Select the paté-cutters—one about four inches 
in diameter; the other two. Dip the large 
one quickly in boiling water, shake; then cut 
the paste in solid rounds. Then, with the 
small cutter, cut the centres from two-thirds 
of the rounds; with a soft paste brush, dipped 
in white of egg, brush each solid round; lift 
one of the pastry rings and place it on top, 
pressing it down gently without touching the 





WASHING THE BUTTER TO BE USED 
IN MAKING PUFF PASTE 


edge. Brush this ring in the middle, lift a 
second ring and press it down lightly; then 
with a broad knife lift the paté to an iron or 
tin sheet, and so continue until all are made. 

Stand the patés in the refrigerator until 
very cold, then brush the tops, not touching 
the edges, with a little yolk of egg, and put 
them at once in the oven. Bake enough of 
the little rounds to give each paté a lid. 

A vol-au-vent is simply a great big oblong 
paté. One batch of paste, made after the 
recipe given, will make one vol-au-vent. 

Puff paste is not desirable for the under 
crust of pies, but for the upper crust it is light 
and sightly. Its use is for patés, lady locks 
or cannelons, and paté shells. 


Cannelons 


UT the puff paste in strips one inch wide 
and twelve inches long; roll each strip 
around a cannelon mould, bake in a hot oven 





AFTER THE SHELLS HAVE BEEN CUT 
OUT FOR PATES AND TARTS 


until a good brown; remove the moulds, and 
put the cannelons back to dry. When cold 
fill with whipped cream or meringue. 

In England, where tarts are always in evi- 
dence, the crust is usually made by chopping 
uncooked suet and flour together. This crust 
is exceedingly nice for meat pies. 


To Make Suet Crust 


ELECT leaf or tender suet; free it from 

membrane, measure, and to each pint 
allow an equal quantity of sifted pastry flour; 
add a teaspoonful of salt; chop the flour and 
suet together. When well mixed add suffi- 
cient ice water to make a moist but not wet 
dough. Put a little water here and there, 
never putting it down in the same place; stir 
constantly until all parts are evenly mois- 
tened. This crust rolled about a quarter of 
an inch thick may be used over apples or 
fruit for fruit tarts or as a crust for meat pies. 

The old-fashioned Dutch cakes, as they 
are called, are wholesome and palatable. 





MAKING FOUNDATION WITH TWO 
FINGERS AND THUMB 


To make a Dutch cake, separate two eggs; 
add to the yolks half a cupful of milk, mix; 
add a tablespoonful of butter that has been 
melted, without browning, and a cupful of 
pastry flour sifted, with a rounding teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder. Beat thoroughly and 
then fold in the well-beaten whites of the 
eggs. Pour this into a shallow greased pan. 
The batter for Dutch cake should not be 
over an inch thick in the pan. Cover the 
top with sliced peaches, press them down in 
the dough. Sprinkle over half a cupful 
of sugar and bake until the peaches are 
tender. Cut into squares and serve warm, 


with cream or a hard sauce. 


to the sauce when either sweetbreads or 
chicken are used. 


Oyster Filling for Patés 


Vy 4s twenty-five oysters, throw them 
into a saucepan and shake until the 
gills are curled. Drain, saving the liquor; 
to this add sufficient milk to make half a 
pint. Rub together a rounding tablespoonful 
of butter and one of flour; add the liquor and 
milk; stir until boiling and add the oysters. 
Add a level teaspoonful of salt, a dash of red 
pepper, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 
Put two oysters and two tablespoonfuls of 
sauce in each paté. 


Apple Slump 


ARE, core and quarter six tart apples. 
Put them in a baking-dish; add halfa 
cupful of sugar and half acupful of water. 
Rub a rounding tablespoonful of butter ina 
pint of pastry flour that has been sifted with 





PUFF PASTE FOLDED FOR THE 
SECOND ROLLING 


half a teaspoonful of salt and a rounding 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Add sufficient 
milk to make a moist, not wet, dough; knead 
the dough quickly, roll it in a sheet half an 
inch thick and cut in the shape of the baking- 
dish; make a hole in the centre and put the 
paste on top of the apples; brush with milk or 
beaten egg; dust lightly with sugar and bake 
in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an 
hour. Serve in the pan in which it was 
baked. 


Gateau St. Honoré 


OR this an entirely different paste, one that 
is light and less objectionable than even 
puff paste, is used. 


the fire. When boiling hot add hastily half 
a pint (four ounces) of pastry flour, and stir 
quickly until you have a smooth dough. 
When cold break into it one egg, beat, break 
in the second egg, then a third and beat 
thoroughly. Spread a portion of this paste 
in a very thin layer on the bottom of a layer- 
cake pan; it should not be over a quarter of 
an inch in thickness. Bake in a moderate 
oven. Whendoneremove it very carefully to 
the dish upon which it is to be sent to the table. 

Have ready moulded in another layer-cake 
pan a charlotte russe. Form the remaining 
quantity of paste into little balls about the 
sizeof marbles; bakecarefully. Puta cupful 
of sugar over the fire in a saucepan and stir 
until melted, and a light straw color; be care- 
ful or it will burn; stand over hot water and 
with a fork dip each ball in this melted sugar 
and drop them for a moment on oiled paper. 





PATE, TARTLET AND FRUIT TURNOVER 
MADE FROM PUFF PASTE 


Select a quarter of a pound of nice candied 
cherries; put on the paste a glacéd ball, then 
a candied cherry, a glacéd ball, a candied 
cherry, until you have it covered. Put the 
charlotte on top of these and decorate the 
sides with finely-chopped pistachio-nuts or 
almonds. Decorate the top with cherries and 
glacéd balls. Beat the whites of four eggs 
until they are light; add four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and beat until fine and glossy. Put 
this into a pastry-bag, at the bottom of which 
you have placed a star tube; decorate the pie 
all over the top with little roses; dust thickly 
with powdered sugar and stand in the oven 
just a moment to brown, and it is ready to 
serve. 

This sounds elaborate, but it really is 
nothing more than a simple, sightly and 
most delicious dinner dessert. 
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NOTE — In the next (the December) issue of The Journal 
Mrs. Rorer will give a complete list of menus suitable for 
Christmas breakfasts, luncheons, dinners and suppers, some 
recipes for Christmas desserts and also for Christmas sweets, 
candies, candied nuts, etc. 









Put half a pint of water | 
and two ounces of butter in a saucepan over | 
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1 « Jams, and Preserves 
Fis ‘qutaateed by $1000 not | 
to contain any substitute for pure ; 
fruit sugar. 


Bishop’s 
Strawberry Jam 


} CALIFORNIA'S FINEST TRIBUTE 
TO THE 
DINING TABLES OF THE WORLD 


- Hale of the 4 finest, fruitiest 
wherry am { you can imag- 
Sey tap mar Bangs two, and you 
will have something of an i the 
oe deliciousness of BISHOP'S 
CALIFORNIA STRAWBERRY 
er Bishop's is not only the 

in the United States, but 
is superior to any impojted jam. 
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b) Most leading grocers have 
/ it or will get it for you. If 
‘Fe your grocer has not yet ob- 

ined it, notify us and we 
) will see that you are sup- 
i plied. 


We put up more than 30 
sorts of the finest and rar- 
és est California Fruits, inclu- 


oe and Sweet 
Pi Figs and Bishop's 








1 Bishop and Company 
7th and Alameda Streets 
NEW YORK OFFICE 15 JAY STREET 



















Why are many people nervous 
and restless in their sleep? 


They had Coffee for Dinner or Supper 
TRY lary COCOA 


AND NOTE THE DIFFERENCE — 


It does not put you to sleep — but 
prevents wakefuiness 


IT’S Why not get THE BEST? 













“IF YOU WANT 
QUALITY.” 








Your Grocer has it 











STRICTLY FRESH EGGS 


FROM THE FARM TO YOUR TABLE 
Every egg tested for Dry Rot, ‘I uberculosis and 
disease. Eggs shipped the day laid —12 dozen 
in crate—will be fresh three weeks after delivery. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Send tor Free Illus 
trated Booklet. 


Henry A. Cutler, 1000 W. Main 8t., Ionia, Mich, 























MARK TWAIN AT “QUARRY HILL FARM” 


This rural stairway is on Mark Twain’s farm at Elmira, New York. 
was at Elmira that the humorist found his wife 


Y THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HENRY VAN DYKE AT NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 


Every summer Doctor van Dyke satisfies his ‘‘ wishing to go a-fishing ’’ in the 
little rivers and lakes of New England or Canada. 


“T LIKE TO SIT UNDER A TREE” 


The tree is on Mr. Howells's summer place at Kittery Point, a quaint old settle- 
ment in Maine, famous for its trees and its superb view of bay and sea. 
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EVEN MARK TWAIN SOMETIMES NODS 


In summer weather reading itself is a strenuous occupation. The photo- 
graph shows that Mr. Clemens is holding his book upside-down. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF OUTDOOR LIVING 


The van Dyke children inherit their father’s love of games. Tertius is a 
golfer, Dorothy likes tennis, Elaine and Paula are fond of croquet. 


ARTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE MAN- WITH THE HOE 


Probably the brain of Mr. Howells is busy with some delicate problem of 
fiction while his hunds are busy with the real problem of weeds. 
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€y THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MARK TWAIN AND AN OLD FAMILY FRIEND MARK TWAIN AND HIS PORCELAIN CAT 


The colored man is John T. Lewis, whom Mr. Clemens has known WU [Ff Mark Twain is holding in his lap the famous porcelain cat which never disturbs 
for over thirty years. Something about him is told on page one. , > s manuscripts. He tells about the cat on the first page of this issue. 
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DOCTOR VAN DYKE KNOWS CAMP LIFE \ MODERN WALTON AND HIS SON 


All the ways of camp life are known to Doctor van Dyke, including the Patience and skill make fisherman’s luck less uncertain for Doctor van Dyke 
way to acquire an appetite —and the way to satisfy it. \ than for others. Even if the fish elude him he may catch a story. 
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MR. HOWELLS COMING OUT OF HIS STUDY 


A stone’s throw from the house of Mr. Howells is an old barn, which he lined 
with books and pictures and transformed into an ideal literary workshop. 


$$. 
ME CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


A HANDY MAN ABOUT THE HOUSE 
Mr. Howells seems to have the same inclination for useful exercise that 
Gladstone had. He hardens his muscles by cutting the grass. 
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SILK 


There is no silk so smooth, no silk so 
long and no silk so strong as Corticelli. 
Itisalways even insizeand runs smoothly 
in the needle. Why bother with poor silk 
when for the same money you can get 
**Corticelli’’ if you will only as& for it. 
For sixty-five years Corticelli Silk has 
held the world’s record for superiority, 
having won 40 Highest Awards. Used 
and endorsed by the best dressmakers. 

Besides Corticelli Spool Silk we make 
Corticelli Filo Silk, Corticelli Purse 
Twist, Corticelli Mountmellick Silk, etc. 
In fact, if you want silk for either sew- 
ing, stitching, crocheting, or embroid- 
ery, insist on having ‘‘ Corticelli.’’ Our 
finely illustrated Booklet on Winter 
Fashions is just out. Send a postal for 
it to-day. It is free. 

Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 























ue, E4ano 
Player. 


of us 

all. 

THE Instrument that has Es- 
tablished the Artistic Success 
of Automatic Piano Playing. 


Price, $250. 


Every SIMPLEX is GUAR- 
ANTEED and WILL LAST 


‘a lifetime. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


THEODORE P. BROWN, 


Manufacturer, 


33 May St., Worcester, Mass. 

















I will venture to say that a woman is the very best 
judge of a Sewing Machine. Let me send you “di- 
rect from factory,” our tinest machine for a 


20 Days’ FREE Trial 












in your own home 
to prove that I can 
give you absolute- 
ly the most per- 
fect, highest qual- 
ity machine at 
about one-half the 
amount usually 
asked hy agents 
and dealers. You 
the 


It doesn't cost you a 
penny to see and try 
my machine. I am will- 
ing to Pay the Freight 
both ways, if it don't suit 
you perfectly. Could I 
make such an offer if the 
machine were not all and 
even more than I claim? 
How can you save money, time and trouble 
more easily?—HOMER YOUNG, Manager. 


This well-know 
mane” YT $2450 


EASY RUNNING SEWING MACHINE 

with a// bearings throughout, tempered steel running parts, 
improved foot attachments, positive feed, lock-stitch, perfect ten- 
sions, automatic bobbin-winder, thread release, handsome ova/ 
hand-carved, quarter-sawed oak case, golden finish, with five 
drawers ; complete attachments and every known modern im- 
provement. This machine is the same asthe well-known stand- 
ard machines that you all know about, only more modern in 
style. We absolutely guarantee every machine for 20 years. 

A BOOK FREE Our beautiful 28-page photograph catalogue, 
in colors, showing 35 styles with actual samples of work, letters 
from users in every part of the country, and valuable sewing 
machine advice sent on request. Ask for Catalogue B-211 
THE HOMER YOUNG CO. Ltd., TOLEDO, OHIO, U. 8. A. 


“From Fectory"’— No Agents 











their names and addresses. 


“Suppose we ask the Lady from Philadelphia 
what is best to be done.” — The Peterkin Papers. 


Questions will be answered every month. 
Correspondents wishing answers by 
mail should inclose addressed stamped envelopes. 










Inquirers must give 








LTHKOUGH one may have the 


amiable desire to please, the 
courteous instinct that would in- 
convenience self before another, 
even though one carefully observe 
the ** golden rule ’’— adequate to 
guide one through most of the 
circumstances of life — yet some- 
thing more is required to give one 
the well-bred ease, the absence of self-consciousness, 
the assured poise of those who, besides their asso- 
ciation with cultured, refined people, have had 
what is called ‘‘ social training.’’ 

With the right foundations in character and 
temperament this training may be easily acquired, 
and often the conventions need only be known to be 
habitually followed. 





MAY I give a few suggestions about manners and 
conduct in public places, by way of illustration? 

If a young woman enter a street car or public 
conveyance, and there find an acquaintance who 
perhaps changes his place to sit by her, he should 
not offer to pay her fare, nor should she accept if 
he does so. She would not have entered the car 
presumably unprovided with the wherewithal to pay 
her way, and only in case of some difficulty about 
it should he come to the rescue. If, however, he 


| were her escort, it is proper that he should include 


her fare in paying his own. 


‘iJ THEIR being together is somewhat accidental, 
and they are not old friends, she should be quick 
to open her purse and pay what is necessary — if he 
will allow her to do so. Should he be beforehand, 
or insist upon paying for both, it is in good taste 
for her to accept, without demur, expressing her 
thanks. Anything is better than a loud protest. 

The foolish altercation between women about 
which shall pay the trifling amount of carfare has 
been ridiculed in the public prints by illustrations 
that were scarcely caricatures. 


O MUCH has been said about women’s lack of 
courtesy in accepting a proffered seat in public 
conveyances that a marked change is noticeable in 
the unreadiness with which the little sacrifice of 
personal ease is now made by our naturally chival- 
rous compatriots. 

The favor should be acknowledged with gracious- 
ness and thanks distinctly spoken, though never 
should a woman imply by look or manner that she 
expects the attention until it is offered. 

Introductions are not usually made in public 
| vehicles nor on the street, unless strangers are 

unexpectedly confronted, when an_ introduction 

relieves embarrassment. 

If two girls are walking together a man should 
not ask permission to join them unless he knows 
them both, nor should he join a woman alone with- 
out first asking if he may do so. 


N CHURCH those who are well-bred follow, as 
nearly as possible, the forms of the service, 
standing and kneeling as do those about them. 
Their manner is reverent, their attitudes such as are 
becoming ina place of worship. They arrive in 
time, take their places so as to attract no one’s 
attention, and do not seem conscious of their at- 
tire in any way. They do not look about to see 
who is there, nor talk nor whisper to their neigh- 
bors, nor are they so lacking in respect to the 
clergyman during his sermon as to look over books, 
consult their watches or appear obviously bored. 
Neither does one whose instincts are refined sing 
or pray so loud as to be heard so much above 
the other members of the congregation as to suggest 
thet one is conscious of an audience. 


HOSE who have pews show hospitality to 
strangers. If unwilling to do so the matter is 

previously arranged with the ushers or sexton, and 
the visitor is not subjected to a cold stare and 
grudgingly conceded a place. 

When strangers are presented at the entrance of 
a pew the man of the family, if seated at its end, 
steps out into the aisle, as he would do should 
friends come. The other members of the family 
may allow the strangers to pass them by, if they 
prefer to sit together, whereas when friends 
present themselves it is customary to make room 
for them by moving toward the head of the pew. 

We do not bow in church when recognizing 
friends, but a smile or an animated look may 
convey our greeting and acknowledgment of their 
presence. 


HEN leaving the church a manner somewhat 
reserved and quiet tones of voice in conversa- 

tion are indisputably more becoming in those who 
have lately been in communion with God than 
tones of sprightly greeting and manners that 
| befit a social gathering. Then, too, in 
deference to others, one should not 
block the aisles or doorways while 
exchanging confidences or inquiries 
with such acquaintances as one hap- 
pens to meet. 

In entering or leaving a church 
women are given the precedence, the 
men following both up and down the 
| aisles. 





- illustrate in dumb show. 





























HEN entering a theatre, opera-house or hall 

the ladies pass first through the front entrance; 

the men, joining them, then take the lead, giving the 

tickets to the one appointed to collect them, secur- 

ing programs, and then delivering the ticket-coupons 

toan usher. If the usher then leads the way the 

ladies are given precedence and the men follow, but 

if the usher is not met at the entrance to the aislea 
woman’s escort almost always precedes her. 


WELL BRED persons are recognizable by their 

consideration for others, and such feel it to be 
a discourtesy to arrive late at a place of entertain- 
ment, when they must pass before others, intercept 
their view of the stage, and make it impossible to 
hear what is being said or sung by the performers 
while they are taking their seats. Some are so 
rude as to enter into whispered discussion about 
the choice of places. If a late arrival has been 
unavoidable people should wait at the rear of the 
house until an entr’acte permits them to find their 
places without annoyance to others. 

Tliose who occupy theatre boxes should take their 
seats — especially if the play is in progress — with 
the same unobtrusiveness that distinguishes gentle- 
folk everywhere. 

Women still wear the much-abused ‘“ theatre 
hats’’ in the boxes, but public disapproval has at 
last conquered the repugnance to their removal in 
the auditorium. Before the curtain rises every 
woman who knows the habits of good society re- 
moves her hat, if she has worn one. 


N PASSING from the aisle to one’s seat in a 
theatre it is customary to face the stage. If 
people rise or make an effort to facilitate one’s 


passage a word of thanks and apology for the in- | 


convenience should be spoken. 


Conversation, except during the entr’actes, is | 


another form of rudeness that is always resented by 
those near enough to be disturbed, as is also the 


habit that some men have of leaving their seats | 


between the acts, incommoding their neighbors both 
in going and returning. 


A? THE opera, when entering a box, wraps are 
removed at its rear. The women are offered 
the seats in front, the men sit behindthem. Guests, 
of course, wait for the hostess to assign the places. 

Talking during the performance is a discourtesy 
much criticised, as the intermissions afford ample 
opportunity for the social part of the entertain- 
ment. Men then visit from box to box, knocking at 
the door for permission to enter, standing until pre- 
sented to the inmates of the box, and sitting only at 
the invitation of the hostess. They remain fora 
few moments, and usually take leave when other 
callers appear, or upon the return of the men be- 
longing to the party occupying the box. 


ND now a word to the lovers of games. A 
variation of the old favorite ‘‘ Dumb Crambo ”’ 
is called ‘* Pantomimes.” 

The players divide themselves into two parties. 
One group is called ‘* The Masters ”’ and the other 
‘The Men.’’ After consultation the Men agree 
upon some trade or occupation which, they are to 
The Masters»must guess 
from their motions what trade they have chosen, and 
are told, for their help, the first and last letters of 
the word describing it. For instance, the Men 
decide upon the word ‘ gardener,’’ and giving the 
letters ‘‘ g’’ and “‘ r,’’ they stand in line and each 
performs in pantomime something representing a 
gardener’s work — sowing the seed, mowing with 
the scythe, digging, weeding, planting, etc. 

Not a word is spoken and but one guess is 
permitted to each of the Masters. If one guesses 
correctly the Men ‘‘ lose their job.’’ If no one can 
discover the trade indicated the word is told and 
they proceed to act something else. 

After the second failure of the Masters to guess 
the word the Men “ strike ’’ and they ‘‘ quit work.”’ 
The Masters take their places, and in their turn try 
to puzzle their opponents so as to force them back 
to work. If any one makes a motion that is not 
descriptive of the chosen trade, in order to mislead, 
the whole ‘‘ ganz ”’ is discharged. 


a 
—— merry girls gave an entertainment last 
November which was unique only in its adapta- 
tion. The invitations were for a ‘* Harvest Home 
Dance,’ and all were asked to come in costumes 
representing fruits and vegetables. 


The rooms | 
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were decorated as fora barn dance, the mantels and | 


corners banked with pumpkins, bunches of yellow 
maize, leaves, wheat and corn shocks. 

When the guests arrived the rooms looked like 
an animated kitchen garden. One girl was lovely 
in pale green cheesecloth trimmed with parsley, her 
head wreathed with the feathery leaves. 

Another was a veritable Ceres in corn color 
and masses of ripe wheat and poppies. 

The men wore enormous boutonniéres 

of onions, carrots and parsley, and 
their grotesque appearance seemed to 
inspire a certain humorous contagion 
to their spirits, and the affair was 
universally conceded to have been a 
great success. 

I can easily believe that they all en- 

joyed themselves. Cannot you? 


Silver 
Plated Ware 


has all the weight, du- 
rability, and finish of 
Sterling Silver at a minimum ofthe cost. 

Look at the ‘‘ Floral’ Fish Set, shown 
above on a reduced scale. Does not its 
richness appeal to you as being most 
attractive for a gift ora dainty addition 
to your own table? 

The 1835 R. WALLACE” Silver 
Plate is to be had of all leading dealers. 
Ask your jeweler to show you the vari- 
ous exquisite services bearing this one 
stamp of true worth. 

Our beautifully illustrated book, “How 
To Set The Table,” by prominent cook- 


ing authority, will be sent anywhere on 
receipt of 10 cents postage. 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Dept. E, Wallingford, Conn, 





Hawkes Cut Glass 


transmits light 
colorless as crys- 
tal. It does not 
show atint— 
yellowish or 
greenish, and its 
surfaces do not 
appear smoky as 
you hold a piece 
between the light 
and your eye. 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


may be known by above 
test and by the trade- 
mark engraved on each 





piece, without which 
none is 
genuine. 9 . 
The best dealers everywhere 
sell Hawkes Cut Glass. HAWKES 








OLD FURNITURE MADE NEW 


Every housekeeper has a horror of dingy or marred furniture 
and has long sought for a polish that will restore it to its 
pristine lustre. 


RADIANT 
FURNITURE POLISH 


solves the problem for her. It is in liquid form, and applied 
with a cloth brings a brilliant and lasting gloss to wo. that 
makes it look like new. Applied to pianos or any kind of 


polished woods, it makes them shine like a mirror. Ur ightly * 
dents and scratches are effectively hidden after its applica- 
tion. Gives a uniform glossy effect, and does not require 


back-breaking and muscle-tiring labor. 


20 YEARS’ STANDING 


Send for a bottle and our booklet telling all abou! the 
Polish and how to use it on any kind of wood 


CENTRAL CHEMICAL CO. Dept. A, Kansas City, Mo. 





























SILVER 
TEA STRAINER 35c 


The bow! of the strainer is about as big as the top 
of a tea cup—3 inches across, and is solid white 
metal quadruple silver plated. The ebonized han 
is 4 inches long. The whole strainer is beautifully 

designed, strongly made, and handsomely finis! ed, 
and looks like a $2.00 article. It is good enough fur the 
best table in America, and money will be promptly 
refunded if it is not satisfactory in every particula: 

Remit by money order, stamps or silver at our risk 


JERVIS SILVER COMPANY, Port Jervis, New York 
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MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


Our large 172-page Catalogue “‘H" contains thousands of 
illustrations of everything desirable in diamonds, watches, 
jewelry, sterling silver, toilet and table-ware, and novelties. 

We have customers in every State. 

We prepay all charges, guarantee safe delivery, and 
refund your money if you are not satisfied. 

Our system is safe — quick — convenient. 


Send for our catalogue. It is mailed free and 
will surely interest you 
7, Lilustrations are Actual Size. L 


















3. Birthmonth 
brooch, any mo., 
sterling silver, 
$1.00; gilded 
$1.50; 14k. gold, 
$10.00. 

4. Same, in locket, 
sterling silver, 
$1.50; gilded $2.00. 


1. 14k. gold, 
real pri., handy 
pin, $1.00 ¢a.; 
without prl., 
75c. 


2. 14k. gold 


handy pin, real 
pris.. §2.75 ea. 


7 







ll. 14k. brooch, 
real pri., $4.75. 
Solid Gold Rings. 
12 Fancy, $3.75; 
13. Plain, $3.50. 14, 
Garnet and pris., 
$3.75. 15. Garnets, 
$2.25. 16. Solitaire 
diamond, $50.00. 


0044) 


6and 7. Sterling 
silver scarf pins, 
50c. ea. 
Sterling silver 
gilded, baroque 
pearl; 8. Serpent, 
75c.; 9. Crab, 50c.; 
10. Brooch $1.50. 








17 1s 19 


2 


Solid 14k. gold Scarf Pins, real pearls. 17, $1.25; 18, $1.50; 
19, $2.90; 20, $1.00; 21, $1.00; 22, $2.00; 23, $1.50. 


S. KIND & SON 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS 
920 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


The Great New Game 


PIT 


(Patent Pending. Registered Trademark.) 


‘ THE LATEST CRAZE 
Laughter, Fun and Excitement ! 


“PIT” is played with a handsome pack of sixty- 
f three cards, which come attractively cased in a 
4 
> 








red leatherette box. ‘The game can be learned 
in two minutes. There is no preparation neces- 
sary. It is simplicity itself! 

There are nine cards each of Wheat, Corn, 
Barley, etc. ‘The idea is to “corner” one of 
these by obtaining nine cards of a kind, 

Players may stand or sit. They may all talk at [ 
once. It is a mimic Board of ‘Trade! It delights 
old and young, and is pure, unadulterated fun! 


Ask Your Dealer for “ Pit” 


Or if he is out of it, send 50c for asam- |) 
ple pack. Your money back if ‘‘Pit’’? is |} 
not the jolliest fun-making game that | 
you have ever played. 


» PARKER BROTHERS (Inc.) 
; SALEM, MASS., U.S.A. 


Sole Makers of “ PIT,” “ PILLOW DEX,” “ PING- 
PONG” and many other famous games. 


Add Another Room to Your Home 
by using a Welch 
Folding Bed 


We make them in 
patterns —every 

one a handsome 

piece of furniture, 

in all sizes to 

it all spaces, 

Very convenient 

IN Crowded 

apartments, and 

all houses 

where more 

sleeping room is 

required or where 

an extra bed, 

that can be folded 

UP out of the 


— 



















is frequent!, Ware Welch Folding Beds are 
needed. Absolutely Safe (guaranteed) 
and are the result of 


€ 20 years’ experience in folding bed manu- 
mark of thy hey are the only ones entitled to bear the trade- 
t aoe “rand Rapids Furniture Association, which means 
taaet _ h Parlor Cabinet Bed, shown in cuts, occupies the 
bed that hed folding bed made, and is the only cabinet 
t = ©!cs up with mattress full thickness and the necessary 
Welch Eo14; 
our ma iting Beds can be seen in furniture stores, but get 
lino Wa ‘let, showing 20 styles, before you buy. 
ech beds in your town, wzite us how to get one. 


WELCH FOLDING BED Co. 
LOmice 40 Lonin Strect Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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How Boys Can Give 
an Amazing “Second 
Sight” Evening 
By Stephen Kamp 








MONG the many marvels of the 
conjuror, experiments in mental 
magic have always held a promi- 
nent place. An illusion may be 
the outcome of ingenious mechan- 
ism or of exceptional personal 
dexterity; but in the divining of 
unseen numbers and the reading 
of unseen words it seems to the 
uninitiated that there is no possible room for the 
arts of the conjuror, and that »oth‘ng short of a 
genuine clairvoyant faculty can account for the 
effects produced. The name ‘‘second sight’’ is 
applied to a system of mental magic in which a 
blindfolded assistant names and describes with 
precision any object held by the operator. In 
order to give an entertainment of this kind the 
system must be practiced by both operator and 
assistant. The latter, who is blindfolded during 
the whole performance, mysteriously tells the dates 
and denominations of coins, solves arithmetical 
problems without ever seeing the figures, divines 
the numbers on banknotes, and performs many other 
puzzling feats, all of which are accomplished in 
absolute silence and in an incredibly short period 
of time. 

The secret of the experiment is simplicity itself, 
and consists in both the operator and assistant 
counting together, at first rather slowly, but in- 
creasing the speed as they become proficient. A 
good rate of speed to adopt is from eighty to ninety 
beats to the minute. With practice it is a simple 
thing for two persons, starting at a given signal, to 
count at the same rate of speed. Consequently, 
when a signal to stop is given the two will have 
arrived at the same number. By this method any 
number between one and nine may be transmitted to 
the assistant. It is understood, of course, that this 
counting is done mentally, and that in the actual 
performance of the trick no word or sound is uttered 
by either the operator or his assistant. After an 
hour’s practice it will be found a simple matter to 
transmit any number from one to nine with abso- 
lute certainty and to the complete mystification of 
the spectators. This is all there is to the system. 








How the System is Applied 
OW it is applied to the coin, banknote and 
arithmetical tests I will nowexplain. The oper- 
ator should have a small blackboard, on which to 
write down the figures called out by the assistant. 
Any kind of a blackboard will answer the purpose, 
but perhaps the best is one that rests on an easel. 
_ Thus equipped, he is ready to begin the practical part 
of the experiment. It is not necessary in practice 
work to blindfold the assistant, though he or she 
should sit with the back toward the operator, who 
takes a coin in his hand, the date of which he is to 
transmit to the assistant. Let us assume that the 
date is 1876. The first two figures of the date, the 
1 and 8, are already known to the assistant, as the 
majority of coins are dated in the last century. 
The exceptions will be noticed later. It is obvious, 
therefore, that only the last two figures of the date 
need be transmitted to the assistant, who is, of 
course, in utter ignorance of the 7 and 6. ‘The 
transmission is accomplished by means of the figures 
1and 8. As the operator stands at the blackboard, 
chalk in hand, looking intently at the coin in his 
hand, the assistant says: ‘* The first number that 
I seeisone.’”? Theinstant that the assistant ceases 
speaking, both the operator and assistant begin to 
count mentally at the rate agreed upon in practice. 
In this case the figure to be transmitted is 7. Both 
count ** 1-2-3-4-5-6-7,”’ and when seven is reached a 
signal to stop counting must be given. This is 
done by the operator chalking down the figure 1 on 
the board, which is the figure called out by the 
assistant. This is a perfectly natural movemeut 
and will never cause the least suspicion. By this 
means the assistant is made acquainted with the 
third figure of the date, which is 7, and all that 
remains to do now is to transmit the 6, which is 
the last figure. This is accomplished without any 
difficulty whatever by a repetition of the first process. 
After the operator puts down the figure 1 the 
assistant continues: ‘‘ The second figure I see is 
| eight,” and the two begin counting for the fourth 
figure. When six is reached the operator jots 
down 8, which is the signal for the assistant to 
stop counting. 


When No Counting is Done 

HE trick is now practically done, but to carry 

out the illusion the assistant continues: ‘‘ The 
third figure I see is seven,’’ and *‘ The fourth figure 
I see is six,’’ the operator jotting them down after 
a short pause. 

When a cipher is in the date there is no counting 
to be done. The assistant, of course, does not 
know this, so the operator, the moment the assistant 
names the first or second figure of the date, immedi- 
ately writes it on the board. Receiving the stop 
signal before he can begin to count, the assistant 
knows that the third or fourth figure, as the 
case may be, is acipher. For example, 
suppose that instead of 1876 the date of 
the coin is 1870. The operator pro- 
ceeds as directed unti] the assistant 
calls out: ** The second figure I see is 
eight.’’ Before the word *‘ eight ”’ is 
fairly out of the assistant’s mouth the 
operator jots down the figure 8. The 
| assistant is by this action advised that 
| the last figure of the date is a cipher. 





At first reading these directions may seem a bit 
involved, but if each detail is carried out with a 
blackboard no difficulty will be experienced. By 
this system it will be seen that the date of any coin 
may be transmitted; but in the actual performance 
of the trick, in order to make it finished, the assist- 
ant should go a little further and tell the value of 
the coin and *ts nationality. 


Coins are Represented by Figures 


O TRANSMIT the value of the coin or coins 
which are used in the experiments no new prin- 

ciple is involved. Atl that is necessary is to commit 
to memory the following table: 
1—One cent 4—Five cents 7—Twenty-five cents 
2—Twocents 5—Ten cents 8—Fifty cents 
3—Three cents 6—Twenty cents 9—One dollar 

A glance at this table will show that each 
American coin is represented by a figure. That 
is, if you transmit to the assistant the figure 5 he will 
understand that the coin is a dime; 8,a half-dollar; 
4,anickel,andsoon. The figure that represents the 
value of the coin is transmitted with the third 
figure of the date. When the assistant says: ‘* The 
third figure I see is 7’’ (as in divining the date of 
the coin in the preceding experiment), both begin to 
count for the value. The coin, say, is a quarter. 
The figure that represents a quarter is 7. At the 
seventh count the stop signal is transmitted by the 
operator writing down the third figure of the date. 
A similar code may be arranged for the various 
foreign countries, such as 1 for Canadian, 2 for 
English, 3 for German, 4 for French, etc. The 
precise arrangement of this code I will leave to the 
ingenuity of the reader, as one so arranged is more 
easily remembered. The figure representing the 
country is, of course, transmitted with the last 
figure of the date. Should the first two figures of 
the date be 19—that is, minted in the twentieth 
century, the assistant must be made acquainted 
with the fact beforehand. A simple expedient will 
do this. As the operator returns to the blackboard, 
after borrowing a coin, he simply drops the coin to 
the floor. ‘This, of course, will be regarded as an 
accident. If the first two figures of the date are 
17 another expedient must be resorted to. The 
reader may adopt his own signal, but perhaps the 
most natural, and therefore the simplest, is for 
the operator to move the easel a trifle forward. 
The noise instantly informs the assistant that the 
coin was minted in the eighteenth century. These 
expedients will seldom have to be resorted to, as 
the majority of coins in this and other countries 
begin with the number 18. 


Telling the Figures on a Banknote 
"T HE method of transmitting the figures on a bank- 
note is practically the same as in the coin test. 
The single example which I give below will ex- 
plain the modus operandi. 

I will assume that the operator has borrowed 
a five-dollar bill, the number of which is 00481. 
He takes the bill to the blackboard, and on the way 
acquaints himself with its value. When the assist- 
ant hears that the operator is at the board he raises 
his hand to his head, as if in thought. At the 
instant the hand touches the head both begin count- 
ing I-2-5-10-20-50-100-500-1000, which represent the 
various greenback denominations. At the third 
beat, which is 5, the operator taps lightly on the 
board, as if impatient at the delay of the assistant. 
This is the stop signal. The assistant then says 
that the value of the bill is five dollars, and before 
the words are out of his mouth the operator chalks 
down the value, which transmits the first cipher in 
the number to the assistant. ‘The remaining part of 
the experiment needs no further explanation. 

The arithmetical test is probably the most 
mysterious feature of the puzzling experiment. 
The operator requests several spectators to write 
four or five rows of figures on the board, as, for 
instance: 

7234 
8679 
3201 
3795 
6423 
As the operator takes the board to the easel he 
quickly adds the figures of the first column, which 
make 22. He has to transmit the 2 only, as it is 
not necessary that the assistant should know the 
amount to be carried. The operator taps lightly 
on the board, which is the signal to begin counting. 
At the second beat the operator draws a line under 
the columns of figures, and the sharp tap of the 
chalk is the signal to stop counting. The assistant 
then says slowly, so as to give the operator time and 
opportunity to add up the second column: ‘** Put 
down under the units column the figure 2.” 
The total of the second column is 23, the 3 of 
which is to be transmitted. At the third beat, there- 
fore, the operator jots down the figure 2 under the 
unitscolumn. The figures under the remaining col- 
umns are transmitted in exactly the same manner. 
This test demands exceptional mental quick- 
ness on the part of the operator, for if 
he becomes confused in adding the 
figures theexperiment willfail. With 
a little practice, however, there ought 
to be no difficulty in transmitting the 
sums of even half a dozen rows of 
figures. The boy who masters this 
part of the second-sight trick will 
assuredly astonish his schoolteacher 
by his quickness at figures. 






Burrowes 
Home 


| Billiard and Pool | 
Table 








FOR HOME PLAYING 


Billiards, Pool, Etc.— Use in any room 
Sizes, 5 to 7% Feet. 
Weight, 35 to 90 Lbs. 


Billiards have grown in favor for 400 years. i 
Now the most popular amusement for either 
Af §6sex. Kecently improved. Place on dining or 
i 6Ccllibrary table, or on our folding stand; set 
f §6i:away in closet or behind door. Rich mahogany } 
| frame, green broadcloth cover, patent lami- 


Sent on trial i 

















nated wood and steel bed — very light — cannot 
fh warp. 16 fine balls, 40 implements gratis; 
also pocket covers, cues, book of rules for 26 ff 
| games, This is the only practical and perfectly 
constructed portable table, 


i Write for free booklet. 
| THE E. T, BURROWES CO. 


Portland, Me., and 277 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 
| ALSO MANUFACTURERS BURROWES RUSTLESS | 
INSECT SCREENS, MADE TO ORDER ) 





60-Game Board 


Games for young and old— quiet games, merry games, 
funny games, old games, new games — from chess to croki- 
nole — from Ten Pins to “‘ Flags of the Nation ''— 60 games 
in all — played on this wonderful board. 


. No. 2 
Bo Archarena 


2 $3.50 


at your dealers 

by us east of (maha, 

~ doesn't sell it 
_ 













or prepaid 
if he 





Kound cornered rim 
of White Maple, 
Crokinole panel Ma 
hogany finish. Flags 

° f the Nations 
shown in rich, 
correct colorings. Beautiful colored diayrams. Perfect play 
ing surface. Complete equipment for 69 games with rule 
book included 


FRE A Revolving Stand will be 


given free with every 


game board bought this season 
Write today for our beautiful catalogue of game boar 
yrices $1.00 to $5.00. Billiard and Pool Tall $20 to $1 
f. oryoid rings —resilient as ivory improve x el per 


cent. Sample free 
Carrom-Archarena Co., 111 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 
(Canadian Branch, London, Ont 


Largest Game Board Makers in the World 

















More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 


v “Flinch i veeping the 
rw wt Pa ountry B ; ¢ 
(2 | Last season 60,000,000 
Ty Fon! Me “4 Flinch cards were i 


- 


play, but we could rt 
, supply half the demand, 
: {| Now Flinch is made in 
H | the largest card factories 
bie } © ! in the world, having be 
2g come the great American 


game. Iverybody plays 

it; do you? Soldevery 
50c where, or prepaid by us 
if your dealer dvesu’t 
keep it 









Gilt Edge $1.00 
Sample card and instruct FREI 
BOURSE—the Stock Exchange Game. Bright and 
* instructive. Price 50 cents. Sample card Free. 
FLINCH CARD COMPANY xaissnazoo, Mich. 
Also Box 572, Toronto, Ont. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT 


The combination spool-holder, thimble-holder and pin cushion ; 
is finely nickel-plated. 50 cents (eight spools), ents (four 
spools), by mail. Order early. Agents Wanted 


THE CLARE NOVELTY CO., 292 Graham St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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AN 
IDEAL 
FOOD 


Karo Corn Syrup is 
an ideal food for old 
or young —weak or strong. 
It furnishes energy and 
strength-producing proper- 
ties in a pre-digested form — 
ready for use by the blood. 





CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread 
for Daily Bread 


is a table delicacy children 
love and thrive upon. An 
appetizer that makes vou 
eat. Good for every 
home use from griddle 
cakes to candy. Sold 
in airtight, friction- 
top tins, roc., 
25c. and §o0c. 
At all grocers. 
CORN 
PRODUCTS Co. 
New York 
and 
Chicago 


I 1 
J lo) | | 








LAK 
Necessary for Kitchen 


comfort. 


Ny 





FOOD CHOPPER 


A modern kitchen utensil that no 
housekeeper can afford to do with- 
out. Chops meats, vegetables, fruits 
and all kinds of foods in small, 
medium or large pieces. Simple 
and durable, with steel cutters that 
cannot break. Sold by hardware 
and housefurnishing dealers. 
Gem-Chopper Cook Book, over 200 choice 
recipes, free on request 


pes 
SARGENT & CO. 


150 Leonard 8t. 
New York 





Cy asa, 


abasco Sauce 
ONE DROP WORKS WONDERS 
The perfect seasoning for SOUPS, SALADS, OYSTERS, 
CLAMS, FISH, SAUCES, GRAVIES, etc. Indispensa- 
ble for the table and in the kitchen. Assures good diges- 
tion. Imparts a delicious flavor. 

Ask for McIihenny’s Tabasco Sauce at your dealers. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 
S UABS and restaurants charge 75 cents to 
$1.50 an order (serving one squab) 


There is good money breeding them; a flock 
makes country life pay handsomely Squabs 
are raised in ONE MONTH; a woman can do 
all the work. No mixing feed, no night 
labor, no young stock to attend (parent birds 
do this). Send for our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money with Squabs,"’ and learn 
this rich industry. Plymouth Rock 
2 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 





sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels 


uab Company, | 
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Mrs. IRorer’s 
Table Talks 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





A Few November Recipes 





N MANY places there stil) linger 
a few green or immature vege- 
tables that are too good to be 
thrown away, and still they are 
not thoroughly ripened — cucum- 
bers, immature melons, green to- 
matoes and a few ears of sweet 
corn that will not grow on account 
of the cold weather. All of these 
may be made into various dishes for winter use. 
And this is also a good time for the making of 
scented vinegars. A little home-made grape vin- 
egar added to ‘‘ store” tarragon vinegar gives a 
most delightful flavoring to salads. 





To Make Cucumber Ketchup 

ELECT Jarge cucumbers; after paring and re- 
moving the seeds grate them. Drain the pulp 
and to each pint allow half a pint of tarragon vine- 
gar, asaltspoonful of cayenne, a rounding teaspoon- 
ful of salt, four tablespoonfuls of grated horseradish. 
Mix all the ingredients together, bottle and seal. 
This will keep for several months, and will make 

a pleasant accompaniment to broiled or boiled fish. 


Mushroom Ketchup 

ELECT freshly picked mushrooms; examine 
them carefully; wipe, but do not wash them. 
Put a layer of mushrooms in the bottom of an 
‘earthen jar, then a light sprinkling of salt, a layer 
of mushrooms, another layer of salt, and so continue 
until all are used. Cover the dish with a folded 
towel and stand in a warm place, about 70° 
Fahrenheit, for twenty-four hours. Drain, chop 
the mushrooms fine, and to each quart of liquor and 
mushrooms mixed add one ounce of white pepper- 
corns, slightly crushed, and boil the mixture in a 
porcelain-lined kettle for thirty minutes. Take 
from the fire, add a quarter of an ounce of whole 
allspice, half an ounce of sliced ginger, half a dozen 
whole cloves and three blades of 
fifteen minutes longer and stand aside to cool. 
When cold, strain through two thicknesses of 
cheesecloth. Bottle, cork and stand the bottles ina 
pan, then in the oven for thirty minutes. Dip the 

tops in sealing-wax and keep in a cool place. 


mace; boil for 


A Good Meat Sauce 


AP? to one quart of good cider vinegar a level 
teaspoonful of the best cayenne, six cloves of 
garlic, peeled and mashed, five anchovies mashed, 
twelve whole cloves bruised and two good-sized 
blades of mace. Put this into a two-quart jar, 
| cover and stand aside over night. Next day drain 
| through a sieve, rubbing through the garlic. Bake 
one pound of calves’ liver for three-quarters of an 


BREAKFASTS 
Peaches 
Oatmeal, Milk 
Rolls Coffee 


Fruit 
Moulded Farina, 
Whipped Cream 


Rolls Coffee 


Gluten Mush 
Toast 


Prunes 


Baked Apples Coffee 


Shirred Eggs 
Coffee 


Toast 


Fruit 
Oatmeal, Milk 
Broiled Fish 
Creamed Potatoes 
Rice Muffins 
Coffee 


Stewed Pears 
Creamed Dried Beef 
Corn Bread 
Coffee 





Fruit 
Broiled Chops 
Creamed Potatoes 
Muffins Coffee 


Fruit 
Boiled Eggs 
Toast Coffee 


on 
DINNERS 


Clear Soup, Crofitons 
Broiled Steak, 
Bearnaise Sauce 
Potato Puff 
Escalloped Tomatoes 
Lettuce Salad 
Frozen Fruit 


Bananas 
Oatmeal, Milk 
Eggs in Cream Sauce 
Toast Coffee 
Fariua Fruit Juice 
Gluten Gems 
Coffee 
Fruit 
Beauregard Eggs 
Coffee 


Cream of Potato Soup 


Stuffed Calves’ Heart, 
Brown Sauce 


Creamed Turnips 
Asparagus Salad 


Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 


Toast 


Rice 
Canned Peaches, Cream 
Crisp Rolls 
Coffee 


Fruit 
Omelet, Tomato Sauce 
Toast Coffee 


Barley, Broth 
Roasted Beef, 
Brown Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
Stuffed Peppers 
Apple Cake 


Fruit 
Creamed Hi&sh 
Toast Coffee 


Chopped Dates in Hot 
Hominy Grits, Milk 
Whole Wheat Muffins 
Coffee 
Paked Pears 
Rroiled Fish 
‘in Potatoes 


ead Coffee 


hour, basting carefully with stock. When the liver | 
is cold press it through a sieve, and add to it the 
vinegar and as much powdered asafetida as you can 
hold on the point of a knife—about ten grains. 
Shake thoroughly and stand aside for ten days. 
Strain throughasieve. Put the mixture into bottles, 
cork and stand the bottles in a moderate oven for 
thirty minutes; take from the oven and seal with wax. 

This makes an exceedingly good meat sauce — 
quite a fair imitation of Worcestershire. 


A Nice Recipe for Piccalilli 

p® EL and chop fine three large cucumbers; add to 

them one small head of white cabbage chopped 
very fine, two quarts of tender string beans cut into 
small pieces ,six heads of celery cleaned and chopped, 
three red and three green peppers with the seeds 
removed and flesh chopped fine, one head of cauli- 
flower and six good-sized onions; the vegetables 
should be chopped an even size and well mixed; 
add to them a clove of garlic mashed. Put the 
mixture into a large stone jar, cover with cold water 
to which you have added two tablespoonfuls of salt, 
and stand it aside for twenty-four hours. Next 
morning drain the vegetables in a colander; press 
them until dry. Put three quarts of vinegar in a 
porcelain-lined kettle, add two ounces of mustard 
seed, a level teaspoonful of black pepper, halt a tea- 
spoonful of ground mace, same of allspice and ginger. 
Bring to boiling point and add the vegetables. Keep 
these on the back part of the stove until] the vege- 
tables seem tender, for about thirty minutes; then 
pack into ordinary truit-jars and fasten while hot. 


Spiced Cantaloup 
UT small cantaloups into halves; remove the 
seeds; then cut into quarters and pare. Weigh; 
to each pound of cantaloup allow four pounds of 
sugar, a pint of vinegar, half an ounce of ginger 
root, a teaspoonful of ground cloves, two teaspoon- 
fuls of allspice, two of cinnamon and half a tea- 
spoonful of ground mace. Put the vinegar and 
sugar in a porcelain-lined kettle. Mix the spices 
and divide into four parts; tie each part in a small 
square of cheesecloth; throw them into the kettle 
with the sugar and vinegar; bring slowly to boil- 
ing point. Add the cantaloup; cook slowly until 
the cantaloup is perfectly tender, soft and quite 
dark, then remove each piece carefully with a 
skimmer and place in glass jars. Boil the liquor 
rapidly until it is reduced at least one half, or just 
enough to cover the cantaloups. Put this, while 
boiling hot, into the jars; adjust the rubbers, screw 
on the tops and stand aside to cool. 
This recipe will answer for peaches, pears, apples, 
quinces, watermelon rinds and field citron. 


Some November Menus 


Clear Tomato Soup 
with Macaroni 


Boiled Shoulderof Mutton 
Stuffed with Pine Nuts 


Creamed Potatoes 
Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 


Corn Soup 
Boiled Chicken, 
Cream Sauce 
Rice 
Lettuce Salad 
Whipped Cream 


oe 


SUPPERS 
Cold Beef, Aspic 
Celery Salad 
Brown Bread, Butter 
Wafers 


Quick Beef Soup 
Panned Chicken, 
Brown Sauce 
Rice 
Catrots in Cream Sauce 
Tomato Salad 
Wafers 


Grapes 
Cream Cheese 
Fruit Cold Tongue 
Chicory Salad 
Rice Bread Tea 
Grapes, English Fashion 


Clear Soup, Bread Sticks 
Braised Beef, 
Bordelaise Sauce 
Parsnips 
Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Rice Jelly, Quince Sauce 


Nut Cheese, Brown Bread 
Celery 
Apples Cream 
Deviled Fish in Ramekins 
Milk Biscuit 
Cinnamon Bun 
Coffee 


Cream of Pea Soup 

Boiled Fresh Tongue, 
Raisin Sauce 
Rice Balls, Stewed Celery 

Tomatoes Stuffed 
with Cress 
Wafers 

Cereal Shortcake with 

Stewed Apples 


Creamed Sweetbreads in 
Chafing-Dish 
Brown Bread Coffee 

Lemon Jelly, 
Custard Sauce 


Bisque of Clams 


Lady Fingers | 


Boiled Fish, 
Sauce Hollandaise 
Plain Potatoes 
Baked Parsnips 
Celery Salad 


Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 


Frizzled Beef 
Rolls 


Broiled Calves’ Livers 
Rice Muffins 
Grape Sherbet 


Tea 


Chicken Salad 


Nut Sandwiches | 


Fruit, Tea Cakes 
Coffee 


Rice Balls 
Coffee 


Grape Sponge 


Broiled Sardines 


Toast 


Chicory Salad 
Nut Sandwiches 


Coffee 


Wafers 
Coffee 





Cocoa 
Tea 


Cakes 


CORN STARCH 
TALK 


By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG 


A child’s craving for sweets is a very natural 
one, and should be gratified, but in a rational 
manner. When a child is allowed free access 
to the cake box or doughnut jar he is often 
tempted to eat when he would be much better 
off without food, so it is well to restrict the use 
of sweets to a legitimate place, as a dessert to 
the regular meal. Much meat is not a suitable 
diet for children, but starch and fats are very 
needful. 

The fat of cream and good butter is easily 
assimilated and more digestible than the fat 
of meats. To furnish starch we have many 
food products to choose from, and sugar in 
various forms plays an important part. For 
pure starch we have nothing to compare with 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch, and it may 
be used in some dish daily without monotony. 
It is capable of infinite variety in preparation, 
and is both inexpensive and easy to use. 

A simple cake that will please almost any 
child is one in which cocoa and Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch form apart. The receipt 
given makes a simple and attractive cake 
which will give no one a pang of regret for the 
eating. 


COCOA TEA CAKES 


Beat singly three large eggs into a scant cup 
of sugar creamed with a third of a cup of but- 
ter. When smooth and light add half a cup 
of milk and half a cup each of flour and Kings- 
ford’s Oswego Corn Starch sifted with three 
level teaspoons of baking powder and one- 
fourth cup of cocoa. Beat well, add a little 
salt and half a teaspoon of vanilla. Place in 
muffin pans, sprinkle with chopped nuts and 
bake in moderate oven. 

(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Bassett China 
Is Openstock 


Broken parts can always be replaced at the 
dealer’s. All stores carry duplicate pieces, so 
that the dinner service can be kept complete 
for years at a nominal expense. The Open- 
stock way is the sensible way to buy china. 
Bassett is the most exquisite ware imported. 
Thin, but enduring — exquisitely decorated in 
gold and colors and embossed. Better than 
any other make and at least 25% lower priced. 
Ask your dealer first. If he cannot supply you 
send for price list and book with 12 designs 
showing full color and embossings. 


GEORGE F. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. B, 49 Barclay St. New York City 


We have published a handsome 
booklet for the express purpose of 
teaching people the true value of 
cut glass. When you pay enormous 
prices to retailers you pay as much 
in profits as for real value. Coming 
from the makers of the very highest 
grade ware, this book is authoritative, 
and the opportunity is given for the 
first time to secure the most exclusive 
goods at true and reasonable prices. 
Send at once for the book if you would 
make sure of acopy. /¢ is /ree. 
The Lackawanna Cut Glass C.. 
Scranton, Pa. 








| Tred of Ironing? 


You can save strength, worry and nine- 
tenths of your ironing time by using 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


Costs only 1 cent perhourto heat by gas or 
asoline. Nothing like it. Write now 
or free interesting booklet ‘‘ Modern 

Methods in Troning.” 

MESTIC MANGLE CO. 
Box E, Racine Junction Wisconsin 
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Think of FLOUR 
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M9 \ashburn-Crosby Co. 
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The Stamp 
of Perfection 


Only sacques, robes and. wrappers bearing 
this trade-mark have the distinguishing qual- 
ities of style, fit and exquisite finish— “the 
stamp of perfection ”— which mark the high- 
est grade garment. ‘This superlative degree 
of excellence is the result of our complete 
manufacturing facilities, artistic designing, 
and careful supervision of 

our products. We weave 

our own fabrics —the 

most beautiful effects 

in Eiderdown and 


Swiss 


Eider 


—one-fourth the 
bulk and 
three-fourths the 
warmth— 
originate our 
own patterns, 
design the styles, 
and make and 
finish the 
garment com- 
plete —“ from 
weaver to 
wearer ’’— 
insuring 

an exclu- 
siveness 


Comfort Garments 


are the leaders in their class, the standard 
which others vainly try to reach. ‘lo avoid 
these imitations, see that the garment you 
buy bears the above stamp. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us 
his name, and we will mail al FREE 
our Style Book on Negligee 
LEICESTER & CONTINENTAL MILLS COMPANY 
Armat 8St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Unequalled in 
Quality, Shades and Designs 


Our New Art Book 


Printed in a wealth of color, illustrating our 
line for 1904, 


NOW READY 


Example of the highest art in printing. 
MAILED ON REQUEST. 


ARTISTIC EFFECTS 


In decoration can be obtained only with 


DENNISON’S 
CREPE PAPER 


Sold by Stationery, Fancy Goods, Drug and 
Department Stores all over the World. 


Insist on having DENNISON'S. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cc chicago, Cincinnati, 








MISSION FURNITURE 


THE LATEST IN ARTISTIC DECORATION 





HANDSOME HEAVY OAK PLATE AND CUP RAOK designed 
on TRUE MISSION LINES, characteristic of latest fine furniture. 
An ideal ornament, regular Inortise and tennon construction with 
beautiful soft wax finish —not to be confused with cheap varnish 
Poe WE SEND PREPAID FOR $3.00. If you do not 


find it all we claim, return it and money will be refunded. 


CONOVER MFG. COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. 





are dependent on their having steady 


| occasion for her talents elsewhere. 
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Talks with Girls 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered by Margaret E. Sangster, 


but inquirers must give their names and addresses. 


Correspondents 


inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 














> go to business every day. 
4 6They are clever, cheerful, 
capable and keen-witted. They 
work as many hours as their 
fellow-clerks, bookkeepers and 
salesmen do, and are of just as 
much account in the business world as are their 
fathers and brothers. It is indeed difficult to 
fancy business in the twentieth century with the 
light hand and quick step of young womanhood left 
out. Our girls in great numbers have become 
wage-earners, and have brought to their daily 
duties in shop, store and office the qualities which 
for centuries have distinguished homemaking and 
housekeeping women in what seems woman’s nat- 
ural sphere. No girl need part with dignity, 
charm or womanly personality because she stands 
behind a counter, sits at a typewriter, buys goods 
for a firm or takes charge of a merchant’s books. 
She may be as truly a lady, thus engaged, as her 
sister who lives a retired life at home. Nobody 
doubts this, yet there is no harm in repeating it 
with emphasis. Never apologize because you have 
to work. And now for my motherly counsel. 
First, expect no favors because you are girls. 
Be as prompt, as diligent and as thorough as you 
can in what you undertake, giving.honest service 
in return for just payment. Leave no work at loose 
ends. Finish each day’s duties before you go 
home. In your relation to employers and associates 
be altogether impersonal. You are a cog in the 
machinery. Do not make the mistake of thinking 
yourself more, Inadequate, giggling, tearful or 
unpunctual women are absurd in a business office, 
and no young girl wishes to be absurd. Any silly 
self-consciousness or foolish desire to attract notice 
is impossible to a girl who is simply and faithfully 
doing her duty in a business position. 


NEXT, take care of your health. If your hours 
are long and your work is exhausting, manage, 
if possible, to secure a half-hour’s rest at noon. 
A brisk walk, not a languid stroll, in the fresh out- 
door air does wonders in the way of resting one 
after hours spent in the vitiated atmosphere of a 
large store or working at atypewriter. Retire early 
every night and get your beauty sleep before the 
clock strikes twelve. It is very important to the 
young business woman to have plenty of sleep. 

Wear broad-soled, well-shaped and easy-fitting 
shoes, and let me urge upon you the absolute neces- 
sity of being able literally to stand on your own 
feet, without discomfort. A shoe that is either too 
tight or too loose causes deformed feet; too high a 
heel or too pointed a toe may so disturb your whole 
body that you cannot give attention to your work. 

A girl’s costume for business must be tidy and 
trim; her skirt should be short, clearing the ground, 
her waists neat and spotless, and the whole effect 
of her toilette severe rather than decorative. 

Should you find that you become unduly weary 
ask yourself whether you are properly fed. A 
wholesome luncheon in the middle of the day, 
without pastry or rich cake, will do much to keep 
you strong. In winter, try to have one hot dish or 
a cup of bouillon with your luncheon. 

Headaches are sometimes caused by eye-strain. 
It is well to consult an oculist, and, if he prescribes 
them, to be fitted with glasses, if eyes or head often 
ache and nervous irritability follows. 

I need hardly say, take a genuine pride and satis- 
faction in your work. The element of interest in 
what one is doing has much to do with one’s suc- 
cess. The girl who pities herself, or feels apolo- 
getic because she has to work, will never climb 
higher than the lowest round of the ladder. Put 
heart in what you do. Guard against the tempta- 
tion to make frequent changes of employment, or 
to drift from one situation to another. You will 
lose rather than gain by this course, even though it 
sometimes offers a temporary advantage. 


jes"? spend all you earn. The temptation is 
perhaps natural to spend more than one ought 
on dress, and on the pretty toilet accessories that 
every dainty woman prizes. Save something each 
week, even if it be little, and as soon as you can, 
begin a small account with a savings-bank. If, as 
often happens, you are doing a good deal toward the 
support of your family and therefore cannot save, do 
not fret. In this case your duty is plain, and so 
long as you do not incur debt you are not to blame 
though you can lay nothing by for the rainy day. 
A word is in order to the young woman who is in 
business simply that she may get away from a home 
which does not appeal to her, or that she may earn 
money, when she really does not need it. There 
are such girls, and they usually feel that they have 
a right to a place in the business world if they wish 
to take it. Suppose, however, that they reside ina 
smal] town where business opportunities are few. 
Should they not be careful that they do not 
stand in the way of other girls whose 
bread and butter, shelter and clothing 


work? I simply pass this thought 
along. Where competition is tre- 
mendous and poverty is a menace at 
many a door, the rich girl should not 
too heedlessly enter the ranks of the 
wage-earning. She can find nobie 











Some Girls’ Problems Solved 


Annigz. You knew, when you invited 
your little cousin from the South to make an 
indefinite visit at your home, that much of the care 
of the child would fall upon you. Her wardrobe 
must be attended to, her hair braided, her manners 
supervised, and you, falling in iove with a pretty 
photograph, did not count the cost. Ido not think 
you should complain. Instead, be glad that you can 
give the child’s invalid mother a real lift, and keep 
on helping the little girl to have a beautiful time. 


HENRIETTE. What should be your attitude to 
the man to whom you were once engaged, but from 
whom you sought release, now that he is married to 
some one else? He is no more to you than a 
stranger, and you need not trouble yourself about 
him in any way. 


Laura C. Do not insist too soon that your 
prospective stepchildren shall call you mother. 
Be motherly to them, and leave the use of the cov- 
eted name to time and circumstance. 


MARY. You ask the qualifications necessary to 
the make-up of a successful newspaper woman. A 
good physique, a quick eye to see things and a 
knack of picturesque description, ability to write 
crisp paragraphs, a good elementary education, so 
that she can write, spell and punctuate clearly and 
correctly, an amiable temper, and a habit of obeying 
orders and being on time are among them. There 
is no better school than the one you can find in your 
own village, in the office of the local paper. 


KATHRYN. “Eighteen,andunpopular?’’ Well, 
dear, it must be your own fault. Be nice to people 
and they will be nice to you. I have never known 
the rule to fail. 


Cvraire. A cordial handshake is all one girl 
should give another in company. Your other ques- 
tion answers itself. Names should never be 
mentioned in public conveyances, especially when 
the absent are criticised. 


Louisa. Don’t attempt to keep the wolf from 
the door with drawnwork, point lace or embroidery. 
Plain sewing, if well done by hand or on the 
machine, is the better resource. In most communi- 
ties a good seamstress can secure steady employ- 
ment. 


MILDRED. Your question is rather vague. A 
study by which you can fit yourself for a line in which 
you can earn a living cannot readily be suggested 
to you by an outsider. What have you already 
studied? What is your age? What do you like 
best todo? Your problem will have to be solved, 
in its beginning at least, by yourself with some re- 
gard to your environment. 


NELLIE. Although you have not succeeded as 
a disciplinarian in a great city school, with a 
tumultuous class of fifty small boys, do not be dis- 
couraged. I fancy you would have no difficulty in 
managing a smaller and different class in a private 
school. Don’t be too easily driven from the field. 


DorotHy. Among the pleasant things which 
you and your friends may do, I would suggest 
making scrapbooks, and dressing dolls for children 
in hospitals and asylums and for settlements where 
little children are on the list of friends. 


HELEN GENE. If you know that you are in 
danger of being morbid you are forewarned. 
Fight the evil tendency by outdoor exercise and by 
doing kind things for other people. 

MARGARET. One may be too unselfish. Your 
younger sisters should not depend on you to under- 
take their home duties. In the household each 
person has her own share to perform. 


BELLE. Your mother’s dislike to your fiancé is 
unfortunate. If youand he are patient her opposi- 
tion may be overcome intime. Waita year at least, 
and see if it will not yield. Your mother has loved 
you twenty years, and your suitor only six months. 
Trust a great deal in her wisdom. 


ROBERTA. ‘To cure shyness I know of nothing 
more efficacious than a resolute will and continual 
forgetfulness of self. 


SARAH. I am sorry that you are thrown into 
constant association with a girl you do not like and 
who is unlovely. But try this plan: Be lovely to 
her. Find out in her some one little thing to like 
and dwell on that, leaving out of your mind all of 
which you disapprove. The Bible says, ‘‘As 
much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.’’ 
Read this phrase with the emphasis on the ‘* you.’’ 


BLANCHE. Tall girls are in fashion. I am 
sorry you hate to be tall, for you will be the envy 
all your life of your shorter friends. By and by 
you will not be long and lanky; you will fill out, 
and if you carry your head well and hold back your 
shoulders you will be a queenly young woman. 


MOLLy. Duties, we are told, never conflict. I 
doubt this when I read such a letter as yours. 
Here is your mother, on whom the care of a very 
Jarge household devolves, and who cannot well do 
without her eldest daughter as her right hand. If 

the boarders go the support of the family will be 
gone. You have uncommon ability in 
music, have worked hard, and had ex- 
traordinary advantages. A position is 
offered you as teacher. Shall you 
accept or decline it? No wonder 
you are agitated. Consult friends 
who know all the circumstances. 
Perhaps your salary at the girls’ col- 
lege will enable you to pay the wages 
of additional domestic helpers. If you 
face the problem unselfishly I am sure 
you will come to the right decision. 
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“Direct from Workshop” 


We are manufacturers and distributors of Fine Jewelry 
and 8 Pilver 
Our complete Catal ue O, of 144 pages, contains photo- 


graphic illustrations of over 7000 articles in Gold and Silver. 
Selling our goods direct to the user, we can make prices 
one-third lower than those of the retail jeweler — you have to 
pay no jobbers’ and wholesalers’ profits. postal brings 
our Shite — write now. 
We illustrate a few articles taken from our catalog. 





491 — Collar or Ribbon Pin, pearl, solid gold, . $ .75 
7017 — Brooch or Chatelaine, gray, eames. - ae 35 
7018 — Scarf Pin, gray, sterling . tat. -25 
4450 — Brooch, pearl, solid gol, 1.50 
65D — Diamond Ring,. . = 450.00 
126D — Baroque Scarf Pin, solid gold, . 1.50 
81E — Ladies’ Signet Ring, soli gold, . 2.50 
82E — Diamond and Opal Ring, solid V gold, 15.00 
154K— Brooch, gray, sterling, . Pee be .50 
175K— Brooch, sterling, .. . tne ee ee he 35 
188K— Brooch, oe os i gk Kp gm .35 
611L— Brooch, sterling, .......5++s-s 35 
616L—Scarf Pin, sterling,. .......+.-s -20 
617L— Hat Pin,sterling, ......... 80 
618L— Brooch, sterling, ....... é0 -25 
620L — brooch, gray, sterling, .......-. 60 


Our Guarantee: The proprietors of the Baird-North Co. 
are thoroughly reliable business men ; anyone is safe in send- 
ing them money in advance. 

Henry M. Batchelder, President, Merchants’ Nat. Bank. 
Leland H. Cole, Cashier, Mercantile Nat. Bank, Salem. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., sucvensmrris 


252 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 
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Where ordinary plated spoons and forks 
quickly show wear, our “Sterling Silver 
Inlaid” goods are protected by a piece of 
solid silver inserted in the metal before it 
is silver plated. They are always stamped 








HOLMES 
STER SING 


EDWARDS 
INLAIO FE 


aud are furnished in plain or fancy puat- 
terns. “Sterling Inlaid” goods combine 
the durability of solid silver with the 
economy of plated ware. Each article 
guaranteed for a quarter century. 
For sale by jewelers. 

Send for Booklet “225 R.” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 








This Dainty Jardinier with 
Growing Fern for One Dollar 


Not ‘ Cheap”’ 
but Good. 
A Dainty 

Ornament. 









Copper Jardinier ith | 






growing Fern. Jar- 
dinier well enameled 
and will not tarnish. 
Fern is planted in por- 
ous pot; by keeping 
moist will grow for 
many months. Makes 
an elegant little present 
and an ornament that 
can be used in a tliou- 
sand places in a |ouse 
to delightful a ivan- 
tage. 

Beautiful on porch 
tables and on the 
office desk. 

Sent packed safe and 
complete, prepaid every , 
where, for one dollar # 

Write for catalogue of 
other novelties, ) ants 


and fern dishes. 


A. W. SMITH 
Largest Retailing Fiorist 
in Pennsylvania 
345 Sixth Avenue 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Established 30 years. 
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Hand Painted Platinums of Maine Scenery 


The Lamson Prints include rugged coast, inland lakes 
mountains ; artistic, permanent. Mounted for framing. 25 cents 
and up. Sample Miniature by mail 25c. Free Illustrated Catalogu 


LAMSON STUDIO, Portland, Maine 
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The AVtlobiography, 





T WAS a girl who wrote the first, now famous, jingle of 
“Sunny Jim,” and it was her girl chum who made the first 
drawing of the quaint figure which is so well-known. | am 
indebted to these two young women for my introduction to 
the public. This is the first jingle about me that was ever 

written, and is, therefore, the first chapter of my metrical biography : 


** Jim Dumps was a most unfriendly man 
Who lived his life on the hermit plan. 
He’d never stop for a friendly smile, 

But trudged along in his moody style, 
*Till ‘ Force’ one day was served to him — 
Since then they call him ‘ Sunny Jim.’ "’ 


And this is the way it was served up to the public, who soon saw it 


in their newspapers, in the street cars, and on the walls and fences 
from New York to San Francisco — 


em Dumps wer s movi unfriendty man, who lived bus lefe on & herman plan 
Sal He'd never stop for » friendly smile, bet trudged slong in bis moody style, 





It was through this verse and others like it, telling of the trans- 
formation of myself from Jim Dumps into ‘Sunny Jim,” that the 
world became familiar with me and, as a consequence, with the food 
that made me sunny. 2 

Almost as souvn as | appeared thus as an apostle of the gospel 
of sunshine, came the demand for more verses and pictures dealing 
with my experiences. 

It became necessary to call inthe aid of other writers and illus- 
trators — and soon nearly all of the popular contributors of verse 
and pictures whose names fill the contents tables of the magazines 
were engaged in furnishing chapters from my eventful life. 


In Everybody’s Mouth 


OR was the general public behind in its zeal; suggestions 
poured in from every state in the Union —every mail brought 
its versions of my wonderful recovery from gloom to sunniness. 
Often the ideas suggested by people who ate ‘‘ Force”’ and be- 
lieved in it were as good as, or better than, those submitted by the 
best minor poets of the country and the trained writers of adver- 
tising literature. 

| have been drawn by many artists (and many others) but all 
who have ventured to depict me have so carefully reproduced my 
perhaps peculiar features and my favorite style of dress that | now 
believe | have a bowing acquaintance with neuriy every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

And the thing about this that pleases me most is that wherever 
I am known a little more of sunniness comes than used to. 

I don’t think the people took me seriously at first, but they tried 
the food | recommended and liked it — began to eat it regularly and 
to thrive upon it — began to “‘ be sunny ”’ themselves, so that now, 
when | meet them in the pages of their favorite magazines, or upon 
the streets, they give me a pleasant, almost unanimous, smile of 
recognition that no mere mortal ever receives. 

How this came about seems simple enough to me. The best 

thing that ever happened to me was realizing that what | ate had 
more to do with my life’s happiness than anything else | did. 
_ Early in my investigation of the relations between food and feel- 
ing — between what you eat and the way you live —! found that 
about the pleasantest quality in the world was sunniness and that 
no one thing depends so much on food as does the sunny nature. 

I said to myself: ‘‘1 will make a food that will produce more 
sunshine in the world than any other food that has ever been made 
and | will teach the people to eat it by telling them the reason why.” 

| looked over the world and saw that there was one thing that 
everybody ate and that was wheat. 

| saw a people who ate too fast and too much, and who were 
ruining the national health and disposition by the great national 
disease ‘“‘Americanitis ’’— which is Hurry coupled with Indigestion ; 
a great, complex, electrically driven, steam-heated, concentrated 
nation which needed a fuod simple enough for a child and nourish- 
ing enough for a strong man. 

So | took the finest of wheat — the universal food since the world 
began — and the best of barley-malt and some salt, and with these 
three properly blended and cooked | made the food called ‘* Force.”’ 

lf you could come with me to Buffalo we would see the great 
mills where ‘* Force”’ is prepared at the rate of one hundred thou- 
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sand packages aday. You would watch the process that is chang- 
ing a nation's habit of eating and at the same time changing its 
habit of thinking thereby. You wouid see how, by my machinery, 
almost human in its intelligence, it is possible to make “ Force”’ in 
Such vast quantities, ard to keep it cleaner and purer than if it were 
Prepared by hand, a little at a time. 


How “ Force ” is Made 


USE only the finest wheat that can be grown ; | see to it that it 

is made perfectly clean to begin with, and that it is kept clean 

all the time it is being made. When a boy washes his hands they 

are theoretically clean — but when a doctor washes his hands they 

are absolutely clean. ‘ Force’’ is absolutely clean. Nowhere dur- 

oy process from grain to package is it touched by anybody’s 
Ss. 

There is some dirt in it when it comes to my mills —no real dirt, 
but just sand and dust from the fields. | take all this out by means 
of wonderful brushes and fans, by which the grains are freed not 
only from every speck of dirt but from all dust as well. The old 
Saying that one must eat his peck of dirt during a lifetime may be 
true. but | hive made up my mind that you shall get none of it 
from * Force.” 

An extract of barley-malt is then prepared in which the wheat is 
Soaked for from five to six hours. Some of the malt is absorbed by 
the wheat. Besides giving it a delicious flavor this does certain 
things to it which only a chemist can explain, but which means 
that it is parily digested -- not pre-digested, as are so many of 
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the imitations of “‘ Force.” Pre-digested foods leave the stomach 
no work todo, which is almost as bad as overworking it. ‘‘ Force’’ 
does the hardest part and leaves the digestive apparatus just 
enough gentle exercise to keep it from feeling neglected. 

After this malting it is cooked—very carefully and exactly — 
better than the cook at home could do it, for the heat is regulated 
by thermometers and clocks so that it will not cook too quickly. too 
much, or too little. 

The wheat, when it leaves the cookers, is flavored with table salt. 

It next travels mechanically to the polished steel rollers. where 
it is ‘‘flaked.”’ The flaking changes each grainlet into a thin disc, 
in which form it passes to the ‘‘ toasters,” where it takes on the 
crispy form and delicate toast-brown appearance with which you 
are familiar. 

From the toasters it passes through shutes which operate like 
the old-fashioned powder flasks, opening automatically and depos- 
iting in the waiting package just enough of the dainty flakes to fill 
without crushing. These packages or cartons are quickly sealed in 
such a manner as to render them absolutely dust-proof, and then 
are packed, thirty-six at a time,in the wooden boxes which your 
grocer can hardly get fast enough. 

These grocers have helped me a good deal in spreading the news 
of the new food. I guess there are about a quarter of a million of 
them in this country who supply their customers with the package 
that has my picture on it. This morning about two million people 
began the day right by having “‘ Force”’ for breakfast, and felt sun- 
nier because of it. Two million is a good many to cook for, but 
your own cook will tell you what a pleasure it is to have the folks 
tond of her cooking. 


Fame and Its Defamers 


"THIS success of mine first excited envy and later strenuous com- 
petition from other makers of foods—nearly all of which are 
palpable imitations of ‘* Force,”’ imitations which, while they bear 
a general outer resemblance, are not ‘‘ Force’”’ or anything like it. 
The sales of ‘* Force”’ steadily increased until in every city in the 
United States they led over those of all other foods. Then the 
ordinary competition of advertising and good salesmanship gave 
way to an underhand method of attack, and one that was very 
hard to meet. 

A rumor was circulated that ‘‘ Force’ contained some harmful 
ingredient. Foolish and preposterous as was this rumor, it gained 
ground, evidently because some people made it their duty to see 
that it was circulated. 

I first tried to meet this malicious report quietly by the publica- 
tion of analyses by chemists of the highest standing. Then | 
decided that the only way to kill a rumor was tofightit inthe open. 


Jim Dumps would fume ot cars so show, when from bis work ot might be’ go 
When heavy dames stood on bis corn be cursed the day that be was born 


But sow there's “FORCE” a: home for him, 20 crowded cars deunt 
Swany he’ 





I spent fifty thousand dollars in advertising throughout the 
whole country my offer of a reward of $5,000.00 each to any man, 
woman or child, to any professional chemist or private citizen, to 
any grocer or his customer, who could prove that in anv package 
of * Force”’ bought in the open market there was anything but 
wheat, barley-malt and salt. 

This offer has been published in nearly every newspaper in the 
United States. | will keep on publishing it until every one knows 
what | know —that ‘*‘ Force”’ is synonymous with absolute purity. 

The point is that lam not simply offering proof that there is 
no harmful substance in ‘“ Force.” | am proving that there is 
no substance in it hat ough not to be there. 

The advertising of ‘‘ Force”’ has been extraordinarily successful, 
not because it was clever or unique, but partly because ‘ Force” is 
an extraordinary food, and partly, if | may suggest, because | have 
been a welcome addition to the world of popular characters. 

From this country the advertising was carried abroad. ‘‘ Force”’ 
is now eaten for breakfast in thirteen different languages. No ac- 
count of this advertising would be complete which did not include 
a menticn of the many ways in which the public has joined me in 
my efforts to popularize the doctrine of sunshine and proper eating. 
Scarcely a night at the theatre passes without allusion to my char- 
acter or my food in the course of the various comedies and light 
operas everywhere. Many sheets of music bear my likeness. My 
figure and my motto, “ Be Sunny,’’ have been reproduced in almost 
every known material, from papier-mache to bronze. 1! have figured 
in political cartoons without number; probably more artists are 
at work drawing my pictures than were ever engaged on one 
character before, and there is hardly a neighborhood or coterie in 
the land that has not its local ‘‘ Sunny Jim.’ 


Some New “ Force” Dishes 


“TORCE” for breakfast is only a beginning, although as a 

breakfast food ‘‘ Force’’ has an infinite variety of uses, all! of 
them appetizing and dainty, all of them nutritious and digestible. 
‘* Force’ can be used with eggs in a score of ways. It is ideal in 
combination with various fruits and fruit juices. It has long since 
taken the place of bread or cracker crumbs in fritters, croquettes 
and the like. and all this with the sure and certain feeling that it 
adds to the nourishment in every dish in which it is used. 

Its help in digesting accompanying foods probably suggested 
its first use as a substitute for the toast or crackers usually found 
in the delicious but deadly Welsh rabbit. 

A book of dainty recipes, illustrated in many colors, describing 
dishes in which ‘‘ Force’ is a delicious ingredient, will be mailed to 
all who will send me a two-cent stamp with request. The list of 
‘* Force’ dishes is being added to every day and / am always glad 
lo vecetve vecipes from housewives in order that I may include 
them in these“ Force” books and pass them on lo appreciative 
appetites evervuhere. 


The World’s New Motto 


The two words, ‘‘ Be Sunny,” shall be my text hereafter. | ar 
going to show you that sunniness is more ‘“ worth while’’ than 
anything else: that just as soon as the body is freed from un- 
necessary drags upon it one begins to feel better — and so does 
everyone else in the neighborhood; that most of us are bound 
down by bad or wrongly chosen foods, and that ‘* Force ’’ is the best 
food for everybody, every day,— but particularly for vou, to-day / 

Be Sunny. 
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The 
‘‘Be Sunny’”’ 


Column 





CONDUCTED BY “SUNNY JIM.” 


HE MAN who thinks right 
lives right, and no man 
thinks right who eats wrong. 
The food you eat is either a 
help or a hindrance, and most people 
begin to fail when they begin to 
stumble over their own breakfast. 

It’s not a matter of food altogether. 
It is somewhat a matter of feeling, 
but you must have the food about 
which you can begin to think right, 
and that food is ‘‘ FORCE.”’’ 

No one can be better than his 
food. No one can accomplish what 
he has not eaten, 

Our breakfast each morning has 
more to do with what we will be 
and think during the day than most 
of us realize. 

‘* FORCE” is the result of six thou- 
sand years of eating. It is the one 
last, great perfect food for mankind. 

The fact that wheat and malt are 
used in making ‘‘ FORCE ”’ does not 
render it in any way like other wheat 
foods any more than the lumber which 
is used in building a house makes 
that house look like other houses. 

A flake of 
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is very small, but it has in it just the 
right things to carry a busy school- 
teacher through a long day’s work. 
From it that rosy-cheeked school-gir] 
gets her joy of living. It puts the 
joyous note in the boy’s whistle. 
lo it you can trace that ring in the 
voice of the sophomore and the 
spring in the step of the senator 
which is a long way of saying that it 
is just Power, in food form. 

As you ate your dish of ‘* FORCE”’ 
this morning, two million people ate 
with you, and the sunshine of the 
world was increased to that extent 
thereby. 

‘*FORCE ”’ is the materia! expres- 
sion of the world’s new motto: 

‘*Be Sunny.”’ 

I’d like to send every reader of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL a copy of 
my new book. 

It treats of two subjects: how to 
serve ‘“* FORCE” in many ways, and 
how to be sunny — always. 

It is one of the most successful books 
of the year, for I've had to publish one 
million copies to supply the demand. 
I think it is because of the sunny part 
of it rather than the recipes. 

Lithographed in six colors and mailed on request, 
for one 2c. stamp. Use the coupon below 


and address ‘* Sunny Jim,” 
Buffalo, U. S.A, 







CUT 


this corner off 
ro and mail it with 


~ Ry a two-cent stamp, 
‘ ray to-lay, t 

J SUNNY JIM, 
BUFPAL®O, t 5. A 
Please send me a copy of your 
book, "The Gentle Art of Using 
- FORCE, for wht 7 ene ea 

af a, two-cent stamp 


Address 
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-Barler’s Ideal~ 
Oil 

Heater 

Safe 


to 







For about One 
Every home with a Barler Heater 


Cent an Hour is insured against cold rooms. 
Better than Coal or Gas stoves because they can be moved any- 
where —no pi —no ashes — positively no smoke or odor. 
Absolutely safe. Heat from a Barler Heater is healthful. Solid 
Brass burners and oi] tanks. New wick a ey prevents 


turning the wick too high. Smallest size $3.30 delivered. 
Our $4.00 and $5.00 stoves will heat rooms of ordinary size. 
The $6.00 to $10.00 Ideals are superb. 


Read what a California dealer says : 
* During the past twelve years we have sold over 15,000 
ters. Each one was sold with a full guarantee to re- 
fund purchase price in the event of any dissatisfaction. We have 
never been obliged to accept the return of a single heater.” 
CHAS. BROWN & SON, San Francisco, Cal. 


“ee us now Jor Illustrations and information you 








ought to have before buying an oil heater. 
A. C. BARLER MFG. 0O., 104 Lai» 8t., CHICAGO 








Charles Henry Miller, of Anniston, Ala. 


Your request on a postal card is all that is nec- 
essary to bring you a free sample of Mellin’s 
Food. Send for it to-day, for your own little baby. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


FOOD 









_} 


Must be kept warm with soft Flannels. We are clothing babies 
in every state in the Union — Canada — Alaska — Mexico — Cuba 
— Porto Rico— Hawaii Islands and the Philippines with 


Non-Nettle White Flannels 


They are the softest, finest Flannels made— no burs, no coarse 
wools—nothing that will irritate the baby’s delicate skin. 
Beware of imitations—all genuine Non-Nettle Flannels are 
stamped “‘ Non-Nettle,"’ every half yard on selvedge—and are 
sold only by us. We sell them direct to mothers. They cost 
no more than other flannels. Don't buy until you have seen 
them and don’t attempt to make baby's clothing without our 


, 

Modern paper patterns for baby’s first wardrobe 
including accurate patterns for plain and fancy dresses, skirts, 
and pinning blankets with the new band that fastens without 
buttons or pins; cloak; kimona; shirts without shoulder or 
armhole seams and every wanted garment, with illustrated 
instructions telling quantity of material needed, etc. 

mention this magazine and we will send 
Send 25 cents our non-nettle case containing complete 
modern pattern outfit; sample book showing all qualities of Non- 
Nettle Flannel; Samples of our Antiseptic, non-irritant Diaper ; 
90 special values in fine white goods; large illustrated catalog 
showing 76 bargains in embroidered flannels and evervthing 


needed for baby’s outfit, or Sample Book of . 
LAMSON BROTHERS, 333 to 343 Summit Street, Toledo, 0. 


GOV'T AUCTION REVOLVERS, GUNS, 


Swords and Military Goods. NEW and old. 








Bargains for use or decorating. Large 
iNustrated 15¢ catalogue mailed 6c stamps. 
Francis Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N. Y. 





The Ladies’ 


The Journal’s Trained Nurse 







How to Treat 


Bronchitis 


By Maud Banfield 
Superintendent of the Polyclinic Hospital, Philadelphia 











RONCHITIS is an inflammation 
of the bronchial tubes. It is a 
disease most apt to attack those 
at either end of the span of life — 
namely, old people and children. 
It often follows an attack of one 
of the acute eruptive diseases, 
especially measles, and thus adds 
one more to the many reasons for 
guarding convalescing children from taking cold. 

There are usually three kinds of bronchitis given 
in medical books—namely, acute, chronic and 
fibrinous. 

Acute bronchitis is the usual *‘ cold on the 
chest.”” It occurs as a consequence of cold and 
damp, and therefore people who live in raw, wet 
climates where there are sudden variations of tem- 
perature are especially liable to it. Teething 
children are also subject to it, and in them the 
onset may often be marked by an attack of convul- 
sions. In older people a cold in the head is often 
the beginning, with chilly feelings followed by 
flushes of heat; a general aching of bones, a feeling 
as if they had ‘‘ been beaten all over ’’; a sensation 
of fatigue and lack of energy. There is usually 
constipation, a furred tongue and loss of appetite. 
The general discomfort is often quite out of pro- 
portion to the amount of fever, which may not be 
great — 100, 101 degrees, or a little over. There is 
cough from the beginning. At first the cough is 
dry and fidgety; later there is free expectoration. 
This changes its character from clear and frothy to 
yellow or greenish yellow, as the disease progresses. 





‘ 


The Duration of an Attack 

N ATTACK of acute bronchitis should not last 

more than two weeks, although in children and 

the aged it may last longer. Recovery is the rule. 

But as the cough and discomfort may be much 

helped by proper medical attention it is always 

well to secure this when possible. As the medicines 

useful in different stages of the illness are very 

different in their effect it is not well to dose one’s 

self with medicine merely because it did a friend 
good. 

In regard to local applications, little harm can be 
done by hot mustard footbaths provided care is taken 
that the cold is not increased by a subsequent chill. 

The pan should be deep enough to bring the 
water well up to the knees. The water should be 
as hot as the patient can bear, and should be kept 
hot by constantly adding hot water to it. For an 
adult the bath may last fifteen or twenty minutes; 
for a child, ten minutes. Enough dry mustard 
should be used to cause a redness of the skin. The 
quantity needed for this would be different in 
different people, as skins vary in sensibility, but 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of mustard flour to two 
gallons of water may be used for an adult and a 
half or a quarter that quantity for a child. 

After the bath the legs and feet should be quickly 
dried and wrapped in flannel and the patient re- 
turned to a warmed bed. A hot drink, such as hot 
lemonade or hot milk, should then be given. Ifa 
very free perspiration ensues the nightdress should 
be removed if it becomes uncomfortably damp, and 
a warm, dry one quickly substituted. For children, 
and in cold, damp climates for adults also, flannel 
should be used for night-garments. 


The Best Mustard Plaster 
baa best mustard plaster is undoubtedly not the 
home-made article, but the bought one. These 
prepared mustard plasters are less messy, more effica- 
cious and more readily applied than those made at 
home. They can be obtained, spread on either linen 
or paper, in dry packages. They come cut about 
four inches by six, or they may be bought by the 
yard, twelve inches wide. The best way is to buy 
half a dozen or a dozen in a package and to keep 
them in tin so that no damp may reach them. 
These should be kept in every house. In placinga 
plaster on the patient the exact spot ordered by the 
doctor should be the place to which it is applied. 
I mention this because, although a plaster is gen- 
erally ordered applied where the pain is, quite 
frequently the pain is what is called ‘‘ referred ’’— 
that is to say, it may arise in one portion of the 
body and be felt elsewhere. The doctor naturally 
wants to draw the blood from the congested organ 
which is causing the pain, and will therefore order 
the plaster put on a certain spot which may be 
several inches away from where the pain is, or even 
on the other side of the body. 

The plaster should be dipped in warm water in 
order that the patient may be spared the disagree- 
able chill consequent upon applying a cold, wet 
plaster. It should not be removed as soon as the 
patient says it burns, but should be left on until it 
causes a very distinct reddening of the skin 
which will not quickly fade away. The 
object of applying a plaster at all is to 
cause counter-irritation—that is to 
say, draw the blood from within out- 
ward to the surface of the skin, and 
therefore if you remove it directly it 
begins to burn the whole object of 
putting on the plaster is lost. On 
the other hand, care must be taken not 
to leave it on so long that it will cause a 





blister. When it is remaved the surface of the skin 
where the plaster has been applied should be gently 
dried and a little cold cream or vaseline put on. A 
soft handkerchief or piece of old linen should then 
cover the place. 

If no mustard plasters can be obtained then one 
may be made by mixing one-half mustard flour and 
one-half ordinary cooking flour to a smooth, rather 
dry paste, and spreading it evenly on a piece of 
muslin half an inch larger all around than the re- 
quired size of the plaster. Turn over the edge of 
the muslin, making it neat all around, roll it up 
and place between warm plates to carry it to the 
patient. ‘he treatment subsequently is the same 
as that required for the bought plaster. It usually 
takes a longer time to redden the skin. " 


The Bronchitis Kettle 


HE bronchitis kettle is often one of the first 
things ordered by the doctor. If there is an 
open fire or stove in the room an ordinary teakettle 
of a large size may be placed upon the fire and the 
steam carried close to the patient’s bed by mears 
of rubber tubing attached to the spout of the kettle. 
The required number of feet of rubber tubing can 
be bought at any rubber supply shop for ten or 
fifteen cents a foot. Unless the case is a very 
severe one it will probably be sufficient to have the 
steam in the room. If the doctor orders a tent 
this may be improvised by means of screens or a 
clothes-horse covered with sheets pinned together 
over the patient’s bed, so as to let as little steam as 
possible escape. Sometimes tincture of benzoin, or 
extract of pine, in the proportion of one dram toa 
pint of water, is ordered placed in the boiling water. 
The benzoin will cause a dirty brown mark on any 
vessel that it is placed in which will be difficult to 
remove except with alcohol. 

Inhalations are often a great relief to the patient, 
and will sometimes be the only thing which will 
stop a very troublesome aitack of coughing. Their 
efficacy depends, however, entirely upon the care 
with which they are given. Regular inhalers may 
be bought at a drug store, sometimes consisting of 
a bottle with two tubes inserted through the cork. 
The patient is supposed to draw up the steam from 
one of the tubes, and for affections of the nose and 
throat, when there is little impairment of the gen- 
eral health and the patient is strong, the use of the 
inhaler is very beneficial. But when the patient 
is weak the exertion of sucking up the steam is too 
great, and the inhalation may be more effectually 
given by using a large pitcher with a fairly wide 
mouth, folding about its neck a towel in the shape 
of a cone stiffened with cardboard or stiff paper. 

Various medicaments may be ordered, but those 
I have mentioned are the most common. The 
steam should be as hot as can be borne comfortably, 
but care must be taken not to scald the throat. 

If during early convalescence the patient gets up 
during the day the inhalations should be taken at 
bedtime, for the reason that any draughts or 
change of temperature upon relaxed and congested 
tissues may cause very il] effects. 

The patient should be confined to bed in all acute 
attacks of bronchitis. The temperature of the 
room should be about 75 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
should be kept moist with steam. 


Chronic Bronchitis 

TT may result simply as a continuation of an 

acute attack, but chronic heart or kidney dis- 
ease, gout, alcoholism, or the inhalation of dust 
or irritant vapors, is often the foundation. Old 
people are especially liable. It frequently exists in 
association with other diseases, such as phthisis 
(consumption of the lungs), asthma and other 
troubles. Although patients are rarely quite cured 
of chronic bronchitis, much can be done to relieve 
them. Proper drugs suited to the stage of the dis- 
ease often help, and therefore good medical advice 
should be obtained. Change of air toadry climate, 
such as New Mexico or Arizona, is often very ben- 
eficial. The daily hygiene or habits of life of the 
patient should be carefully looked into. Bathing, 
clothing, diet and exercise should all receive atten- 
tion. If the bronchitis results from other diseases 
these must, of course, be treated in order to remove 
the cause of the bronchitis. 


The Diet in Bronchitis 


HE diet should be light and nutritious. In an 
acute attack it will probably be desirable to 
limit the patient to such things as milk, egg-nog, 
milk toast, tea and toast, and an occasional cup of 
coffee if desired; but as the patient progresses this 
should be increased and the patient given chicken, 
a little rather rare steak, or a chop. The intervals 
between an eight o’clock breakfast, one o’clock 
luncheon or dinner and supper-time are too 
infrequent for people who are probably 
able to take only a small amount of 
food at a time, and a glass of milk or 
beaten egg should be given between 
meals and another at bedtime. 
Chronic bronchitis may not appear 
to affect the general] health very ma- 
terially, but nevertheless much can 
be done by hygienic and dietetic atten- 
tion, as before suggested. 
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Packers 
Tar Soap 


Pure as the Pines 


For the Nursery-—For the Toilet 
The Standard for the Hair 


A Grateful Emollient 
Refreshing and Antiseptic 
The Packer Mfg. Co. New York. 

Proof tha? had 


| the conf1- 
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The above picture shows that the confidence 
was not misplac and the following letter 
adds to the interest of the picture: 

“ My little girl is now 13 months old and weighs 25 
pounds. She was fed exclusively on ESKAY'S FOoD. 
Her digestion has been perfect, and the picture shows how 
well she has been nourished. I have used ESKAY'S FOOD 


frequently, and recall no instance where it has failed when 
used according to directions." 
for ethical reasons.) 

Write for generous sample of ESKAY'S FOOD 

and our book, “‘ Huw to Care for the Baby,” 

an invaluable guide for mothers and nurses. 
429 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


(Name of doctor omitted 





SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CoO., 




























Endorsed by physicians as 
the best for babies to sleep or 
rest in—The most perfect go- 
cart is the 


“BLOCH” 


Easiest riding, most perfectly 
balanced, best wearing vehi- 
cle for children ever made. 
A Go-cart, Crib, Reclining 
Chair and Baby Carriage 
combined. Changed from one 
to the other by the turn of 
a thumb-screw. Non-tilting, 
and not a bolt or a screw 
used, 


Write for our complete illustrated catalogue of designs 
and prices; mailed free, with testimonials from mot)iers. 
PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
162 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INVALID CHAIRS 


That Mean Comfort, Ease and Happiness 
for the Invalid 


Far superior in principle of 
construction, yet costing no 
more than ordinary chairs or 
inferior makes. If yous dealer 
cannot supply you, we will sell 
you direct and prepay freight 
charges to any part of the 
United States. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue; sent free. 
Special needs supplied to order, 
at a great money saving. 


eee ~ Baby Carriage 


762 Spring Garden 8t. 
Philadelphis, Pa. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 


| A Warm Iron transfers the design to any material. be 
receipt of 20c. I will send you my latest catalogue of trier 
fer designs, and with it free of charge four beautiful © 


| designs. JOSEPH WALKER, Box J3, Irvington, 3-4 
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Globe-Wernicke 
Elastic Bookcases 


_ A System of units - 











The above is but one of several interior views showing the variety of 
arrangement to which the “Elastic” Bookcases are adapted. Other 
views, sent with catalog, show them in various artistic arrangements in 
library, parlor, den, hall, etc. The “Elastic” Bookcase is the original and 
only perfect sectional case made. The doors are non-binding, dust-proof, 
operate on’ roller bearings, and positively cannot get out of order. The 
base units are furnished either with or without drawers. Made in a 
variety of woods and finishes and carried in stock by dealers in principal 
cities—or direct from factory, freight paid. 
ASK FOR CATALOG A-103 


An Ideal Holiday or Anniversary Present 


She Globe“Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 


NEW YORK — 380-382 Broadway CHICAGO — 224-228 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON — 91-93 Federal Street LONDON — 44 Holborn Viaduct E. C. 
























































Copyright 1903 — The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chi ago 








1904 Fairy Calendar—How to Get It 


Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar has already taken its place at the head of the 
annual artistic creations, and we honestly believe that this vear’s calendar far 
surpasses all our previous productions. 

It consists of seven (7) sheets, size 10 x 12%, free from all aclvertising, the first sheet bearing the year’s calendar and 
the other six composed of beautiful female heads (which are shown above) around each t cing a frame effect in imita 
tion of burnt leather, with borders and decorations in L.’Art Nouveau (The New Art), the latest French treatment in 
decoration, which is now all the vogue. The drawings by C. Ward Traver, an artist of national repute, are repro 
duced lithographically in twelve colors, and each is fitted with a muslin hanger 
artistic merit retail readily for $1.00 or $1.50. 


We will send you this beautiful Fairy Calendar, which is 


now ready for delivery 


on receipt of ten Oval Box Fronts from Fairy Soap, or, if you prefer, for 25 


Calendars of far less beauty and 


in stamps. 
Fairy Soap, the oval cake, is the purest and finest piece of white soap in the world; it sells for 
5c., each cake wrapped and packed in a separate carton. He sure to give full name and address 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department 103, Chicago, 
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mi PN Z” —sAn Appetizing 
| Table Syrup 


If you have used Goyer’s Maplecane Syrup, you know what 
that means. If not, you ought to learn. Maplecane is a pure, 
sweet and wholesome table syrup of the highest character. Its 
delicious maple flavor is appetizing to the old and young. 

No home where griddle cakes, muffins or confections are liked is 
complete without it. Get a can today and see. 


Goyer’s 
Maplecane Syrup 


‘“‘A HIGH-GRADE PRODUCT’’ 


Comes in patented, air tight, hygienic cans and is sold by good grocers. 

Remember Maplecane is an appetizing syrup. 

Send us your grocer’s name and get FREE sample of Goyer’s Maple- 
cane Syrup and our latest Recipe Book. 


C.W. GOYER & CO. 


Established 1846. 183 Tennessee St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Also canners of Gover’s Old Process Open Kettle Molasses. Largest 
anners of molasses and high-grade syrups in the United States. 
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Senavor wiian FLMM PITTSBURG PEM 
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PIANOS 


Dwelling-places of cul- 
ture, refinement and har- 
mony. There is present 
in each of these charming 
American homes a hand- 
some, tuneful A. B. 
Chase Piano -— the piano 
of quality for people who 
enjoy the best. 

Art Catalogue Free 
The A. B. Chase Co. 
Dept. A, 
Norwalk, O. 


U.S.A. 


















































Hostess-ship 


requires that the home to which the 
| guest is invited shall be comfortably, 
healthfully warmed. All the rich 
furnishings and decorations will not 
put a warm welcome into a cold 
house. 


IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 


place the hostess at her best and 
the guest at his ease, where the 
home atmosphere is mildly, genially 
warmed throughout by 


Hot Water or Steam 


Less care than a parlor stove — it’s auto- 
matic. As easily installed in old 
as in new. 





They relieve 
the household 
of dirt and 
drudgery and 
pay for them- 
selves in fuel 
economy and 
absence of 
repairs. 


Made in sizes 
to fit 3-room 
cottages to 90- 
room public 
buildings, etc. 
Send today for 
valuable book- 





AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers . 25 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 


SPSSSSE 











There are CHEATS being sold as 


PANTASOTE 


HESE cellu- 

lose imitations 
look like Panta- 
sote, but their sur- 
faces become hard 
and brittle, crack, 
scale and crum- 
ble, are dan- 


gen- 
erally 
wotth- 
less. 
Panta- 
sole 
Zrows 
hand- . 
somer with use, remains 
always flexible » hever crac ks, 
peels nor nen, is tire-proof and can be cleansed 
un 


with soap water. It looks exactly like Mo- 
rocco, wears us Welland costs but half as much. 


Adopted by U. S. Government for ambu- 
lance upholstery, and used by leading Rail- 
way and Steamship Lines, Carriage and 
Furniture Upholsterers. 


The name Pantasote is always 
Soon call eas Sample 618 inches Tor ae, 
‘our upholsterer’s 


A piece ‘18 x $8 inches for 25 outa in stamps 
PANTASOTE CO., Dept. B, 11 Broadway, New York 
























BELL’S 


delicately flavored seasoning gives Turkey, Chicken, 
Fowl, Fish and Game a pungent, rich, appetizing 
flavor that is pure as nature, healthful as sunshine. 
Most economical. None other like Bell's; none so 
good ; 3% years the favorite. Ask grocer for Bell's. 
We will send enough to flavor the dressing for a 
ten-pound turkey, free of charge, to any woman 
sending the name of her grocer, if he does not sell 
BELL'S SPiceD SEASONING, or for 10 cts. will send 
can containing enough to flavor the dressing for one 
hundred pounds of meat or poultry. 












THE WH. G. BELL CO., 54 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. ] 





| and rub the soiled surface. 


yr 


| enough to wet the bristles, 
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By Maria Parloa 


Household questions will be answered on this page, but inquirers must 


give their names and addresses. 


Correspondents wishing replies by 


mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 








DORADA) 


EVERAL months ago I ad- 

> vised seersucker for work- 

ing dresses. Since then I 

have had letters from women inal] 
parts of the country, saying that 
they could not find the crinkly 
seersucker in any of the shops. 
Last summer I found it inthe Boston, Massachusetts, 
shops, in creams and white, and in delicate reds, 
blues, browns, greens and pinks, having the crinkied 
stripe in white. The goods is twenty-seven inches 
wide. The white and cream cust from seven to ten 
cents a yard; the colors, twelve and a half cents a 
yard. The crinkly seersucker is not only good for 
dresses, but it also makes pretty and durable bed- 
spreads and curtains that can Le trimmed with braid 
or fringes that cost from seven to twenty cents a 
yard, or they may be made up without trimming. 
The great advantage of this fabric is that it washes 
easily and does not require ironing. 

















To Clean the Bathtub and Sink 
How can I clean an enameled bathtub, also a 
sink? ao’ 
Wet a piece of soft brown paper with kerosene 
When the tub or sink 
is clean rinse well with hot water. 


Points on Washing Woolen Garments 

During the cold weather I have a great many 
woolen garments, both colored and white, to 
launder. Can you advise me as to the best method 
of doing this work ? A MOTHER. 


Since you do the work yourself you have the 
advantage of being able to select the most suitable 
days and the best materials for your task. Plan to 
do the work on a clear, bright day, as the quicker 
the woolens dry the better. 

All woolen garments should be pressed while 
damp, therefore wash only as many articles as you 
can press on the same day. Caustic soaps and 
strong alkalis are injurious to wool. Pure white 
ammonia and borax are the best and safest 
cleaning agents. Borax should be used for white 
goods, as ammonia gives them a yellow tinge. 
Great heat is injurious to wool. ‘lhe water in which 
flannels are washed and rinsed should never be so 
hot that the hand cannot be held comfortably in it; 
have the temperature of the washing and rinsing 
water the same. 

Dry in the open air whenever it is possible to do 
o. If at any time you must do the drying in the 
house do not place the articles too near the heat 
from the stove or register. 


soap, 


To Keep Woolens Soft and Unshrunken 

It is not enough that all the conditions be just 
right for the proper washing of woolens; if the 
manipulation is wrong they will shrink and become 
hard. Here is a method which will keep your 
woolens in good condition: Dissolve two table- 
spoonfuls of borax in a pint of boiling water; cut 
up half a pound of white soap and put it witha 
gallon of hot water on tlie back of the stove, where 
it will dissolve slowly. Add the dissolved borax 
to this. Have two tubs half filled with water in 
which you can comfortably bear the hand. 
tub add a quart of the soap mixture; to the second 
tub add a pint. Wash the garment in the first tub, 
sopping and squeezing, but not rubbing. Press the 
suds out of the article and then wash in the second 
tub. Rinse in clear water of the same temperature 
in which you did the washing. Pass the article 
through the wringer, shake well, and hang up to 
dry. If you have not a wringer press as much of 
the water as possible from the garment, but do not 
wring it. 

When the article is nearly dry take it in the 
house and press it; use a medium-hot iron anc 
have a piece of cheesecloth between the woolen and 
the iron. Use a good deal of pressure. 

Ammonia may be substituted for the borax, and 
for very soiled garments it is better than borax. 
Add it directly to the water, about three table- 
spoonfuls to the first tub and one tablespoonful to 
the second tub. Wet only two or three articles at 
atime. Wash, rinse and hang out as quickly as 
possible. 


To one 


Borax and Ammonia in the Kitchen 

Please tell me when and how borax and ammonia 
may be employed in the kitchen. INQUIRER. 

Both borax and ammonia dissolve dirt, grease 
and resinous substances. When employed intelli- 
gently they are of great value to the housekeeper. 
Borax is so mild that it can be used in washing the 
most delicate fabrics. Fine handkerchiefs, under- 
wear, laces, etc., can be soaked in a weak solution 
of borax, to which has been added a little soap, 
and they will require very little rubbing to remove 
the dirt. A few spoonfuls of a borax solution 
added to the hot soapy water in which silver, glass 
and china are washed will give these articles added 
lustre. Three or four spoonfuls in a quart of 


| water will clean hairbrushes beautifully 


Have the water only tepid and high 
not the 
back, of the brush. Rinse well. 
Borax can be used for softening 
the water for bathing and for a mouth 
wash -- about two tablespoonfuls of 
the solution to a pint of water. 

To make a solution of borax put 
over the fire one quart of boiling water 





_4( sncnnaiod 


and four heaping tablespoonfuls of powdered 

borax. When dissolved, cool and bottle. 

This is the strongest solution you can 
make to keep. Ifa larger proportion of borax is 
used it will crystallize in the solution. 

Ammonia is more powerful than borax, and for 
this reason is better for very soiled and oily fabrics 
or substances. But it should not be used on paint 
or plated ware. Ammonia neutralizes the action 
of acids. If you spill an acid on marble pour a 
little ammonia on the spot and the action will cease. 
If an acid has been spilled on a fabric and changed 
the color, sponge with dilute ammonia and the 
color wil] be restored. 

If a carpet or garment has been wet with urine 
sponge it with dilute ammonia and the color will 
not change. You must remember in this connection 
that fresh urine is acid, but that as it grows old it 
becomes alkaline, so that for the fresh stain, sponge 
with ammonia, an alkali, but the old stain must be 
sponged with an acid. 

A little ammonia in the water, used to sponge 
black goods or carpets, will clean and brighten 
them very much. 











A Remedy for Ants 


How can I rid the house of ants ? BERTHA, 


A housekeeper tells me that she has found the 
following plan successful: Mix equal quantities of 
powdered sugar and powdered borax and strew on 
shelves and floors. The ants will eat so much of 
the sweet mixture that the borax will kill them. 


To Drive Fleas from Animals 
My cat and dog have fieas nearly every year. 
Car you tell me a remedy ? 7. 2 
Wet strings with the oil of pennyroyal and tie 
around the neck of the cat or dog. 


Yacht Mop 

Please tell me what a yacht mop is, how it is 
used, and how to take care of it. MAy. 

A yacht mop is made by fastening well-twisted 
cotton yarn on a long wooden handle. This mop 
costs from fifty cents to a dollar, depending on the 
quality. It is used dry to wipe the dust from bare 
tloors, mattings, oilcloth, etc. The care of the 
mop consists in shaking the dust from it after it 
has been used. It should be washed once a month. 


Wax to Keep Silk White 

Do you think that wax packed with my wedding- 
dress will keep the silk white, and if so, why? 

BRIDE. 

It has been found that white wax packed with 
white silk and satin does have a tendency to keep 
the fabrics white. I have never seen any explan- 
ation of the cause. Wax is bleached by long 
exposure to the sun, air and dew, and it is said that 
the destruction of coloring matter is owing to the 
formation of ozone in the wax during the bleaching 
process. It may be that some of the ozone is given 
off, and that this is what keeps the silk white. 


individual Serving-Dishes 


Is it necessary to serve the vegetables to each per- 
son in separate small dishes? I notice that they do 
this in restaurants. RURAL. 

What is correct in a hotel or restaurant is not 
always good taste in the private house. It is no 
longer considered good form to use individual 
vegetable-dishes, except in cases where the vege- 
table is semi-liquid, as, for example, stewed 
tomatoes, or where the vegetable is served with a 
very thin sauce. All other vegetables are put on 
the plate with the meat. Butter, however, must be 
served on an individual bread-and-butter-plate, or 
on a little butter-plate. 


The Management of Lamps 


My lamps trouble me by burning dim and giving 
oft a strong odor. Can you help me to remedy the 
trouble ? HOUSEWIFE. 

To get satisfactory results from lamps you must 
be careful to keep them perfectly clean and also to 
have plenty of pure air in the rooms in which the 
lamps are burning. If the burner becomes clogged 
the lamp will burn dim for lack of a sufficient 
supply of air. If acrust forms at the top of the 
burner it will cause a bad odor. If the charred 
particles are left on the wick they will cause a bad 
odor and the light will be poor. Here is a rule for 
the daily care of a lamp: Spread a newspaper on 
a tray or table; remove shade and chimney from 
the lamp; turn up the wick uniil the charred part 
is above the top of the burner; cut this off witha 
sharp scissors, or pinch off with the fingers and a 
piece of paper. De sure to leave the top of the 
wick perfectly even. Now turn it well down; see 
if any of the charred wick has lodged in the air- 
chamber. 
scrape off any incrustation that may have formed 
at the top. Fill the lamp to within about two 

inches of the top. Wipe clean; wash and 
wipe the chimney and wipe the shade. 

Once in two weeks wash the burner in 

strong soapsuds to which has been 

added a little dissolved soda; rinse 

in boiling water. Occasionally it 

soda-water. When the lamps or 

burners are washed you should always 

be sure that they are perfectly dry 
before you put in the wicks. 


Wipe the burner with a soft cloth and | 


may be boiled for half an hour in | 








One For You 









This shows one of our several illus- 
trated books. If you know us you 
will be anxious to see the new things 
we offer. If we are strangers send in 
your name and let us get acquainted. 


OUR BUSINESS—ITS PLAN 
We Make wre. Mavoring bx 
tracts; complete lines of each and all of 


os very highest quality. No better 
than ours on the market. 


We Se these direct from our fax 


tory to the consumer at 
the same prices you would pay retail 
dealers for goods of doubtful quality, 
and besides 
We Giv with each_ bill of our 
e goods s Premium 
equal in retail value to the goods 
ordered. ‘This is absolutely free. 
Example: Get our Pre- 
mium Catalogue. You 
will find in it something 
you are about 
to buy. Select 
an assortment 
of our own 
goods (Soaps, 
Perfumes, etc. 
things you and 
your friends are 
buying and using every day) equal 
in value to the premium desired. 
The cost of both is only the cost ‘of 
our goods, Premium is FREE. We 
ship both on 30 days free trial. 
Specimen Premiums 


them all. Weathered Oak finish, 
Free with a $10 assortment. 


We have chosen to show only Fur- 
niture Premiums at this time but we 
have Garments of all kinds, Furs, 
Lamps, Rugs, Watches, Clocks, 
China, Silverware, etc., etc. Hun- 
dreds of homes and the people in 
them are furnished with our Pre- 
miums. Let us get started with you. 
You will like our goods and our 
Premiums. Write 
right now. 



























netcombined. Free 
with$10assortment. 


A survival of the fit- 
test in style from a 
former age but the 
most up-to-date of 








deserves better 
furniture. We 
have everything 
among our pre- 
miums. Tables, 
sideb oards, 
chairs, etc. 


Many free with $10 
with $10 assortment. other styles. assortment. 


Crofts & Reed, .ia"autin Aves. Chicago 


We have just added a Millinery Department and will make 
on our own premises fine trimmed Hats, etc., of every de- 
scription. A Special Catalogue. 
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Ghe 


Harmonist 
Player 


1s provided with a stop by which the expression can be 
read tnaically or lied by the perfé at will 
The automatic expression reads the music correctly as 
written. Tr is a great help in ceazhing real musical 
fecling to a child or untrained person. At the same 
time, it leaves the musician free to express his own 
musical feeling at will, No other player has this 
ivantage. The Hi; has more distinct 
points of advantage thanany other piano player 
made. The Harmonist Blue Book tells all 
about these advantages, and makes clear to 
you why you should buy che Harmonisc 
in preference to any other. Superbly 
illustrated. Sent request, 


Roth @ Engelhardt 


Promise Penetnee Poe ne Mie yer Commpee, 


Windsor Arcede. Fifth Avenue. New York 













free upon 




































A Refreshing Bath 


Bathing is an art —a neces-ity 






—and a delight if properly 
done. Good health, com- 
fort and vigor depend upon 


the bath, and the }ith 
depends upon 


Bailey’s 
Complexion 
Brush 


Especially do w: en 
and children ap; rect 
ate the texture anc | )lia- 
bility of the soft r. ver 
brush, the massage of the flat-ended teeth of rubber, » vich 


SommpIECON, 


VOUY- 


glow of health, the sense of exhilaration and a ski! eed 
from wastes, drinking in refreshment and life. 
The regular Bailey's Bath Brush suits those who de re 4 
more vigorous bath. Never becomes foul. 
Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush . . 50 «ts 
Bailey's Rubber Petite Complexion Brush, 25 ‘s- 
Bailey's Rubber Bath Brush .... #1.50 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap . 10 «ts. 
At Dealers or sent on receipt of price. Agents u ted. 


Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods FRE! 











is particularly adapted to their constitutions, leaving the! 
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C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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JROMINENT Educators have again and again 
recently declared that our school children are 
being unduly rushed in their studies, and 
that the cramming system of endeavoring to 

impart knowledge is most detrimental to their 

health. Encourage your boys 

\ and girls to more outdoor life, 

by giving them a definite object in view. 












@ Target Practice with a Stevens Rifle will 
bring the rosy color back to the children’s 
cheeks, and promote the vigor of their consti- 
tution. Decision of Character, Deliberation 
and Self-Control are invaluable qualities that are 
inculcated by the splendid sport of Shooting. 


@ Stevens Firearms are the embodiment of 
Accuracy, Safety and Reliability in the highest 
degree attainable, and have been before the 
public for almost half a century. @ We manu- 
facture a complete line of: 


RIFLES from $3.00 to $150.00 
PISTOLS from $2.50 to $50.00 
SHOTGUNS from $7.50 to $30.00 


Ask your Dealer, and insist Illustrated catalog mailed free 
. - 


upon the “Stevens. f you | upon request. It is replete with 
cannot obtain them, kindly let | information about the sport of 
us know, and we will ship di- | shooting, and appeals to every 
rect, express prepaid, upon re- | person interested in this popular 


ceipt of price. pastime. 










q We have just issued a very ingenious puzzle, in four 
colors, which will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of two 2c. stamps. Please address ‘* Puzzle Dept.”’ 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 
290 Main Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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ee. . GOLD MEDAL 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other Cocoas; it is better. It is 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


absolutely a natural product, no ‘‘treatment’’ with alkalies 
or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of making. 
No adulteration with flour, starch, ground cocoa shells or 
coloring matter—nothing but the nutritive and digestible prod- 
uct of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A trial will show what it is. 


Sample can (5-4 Ib.) for 15 cents in stamps 


P. S.—The Lowney Receipt Book, telling how to make Chocolate Bonbons at 
home, sent FREE. 


THE WALTER M, LOWNEY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 

















THE BABY 


How he must be Petted and Indulged. 


See, this is a Baby. 


. Nothe. He has a Scientific Mother who Studies Hygienic Twaddle and every 
Sixty-nine Minutes he Receives one and three-quarter ounces of a Patent Food. 

Does he Eat Nothing Else ? 

No. His Mother wishes to get his Portrait in the Advertising Annex of the 
Magazines, 

But he now seems to be Eating a Biscuit or Two. 

Yes. His Mother is Out, and his Nurse is Reading a novel. So he has sneaked 
to the Pantry and is Helping himself. 

Will not the Biscuit make him III? ’ 

Oh, no. They are made of Cottolene instead of Lard, and they could not possibly 
Hurt even a Patent-Food Baby. 

What will his Mother say ? te 

She will say: “‘ Cottolene will Happen in the Best-Regulated Families.’ 


’ 


Cottolene will be found at good grocers. Sold only in sealed pails. 20-page Cottolene Primer, 
illustrated in colors, from which this is produced, sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 





i Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. D, CHICAGO 











$10,000 in Prizes 


A Contest of Skill. A Test of Good Judgment 










































To the person sending us on one of our coupons the 
nearest correct estimate of the official number of paid ack of the new 
admissions to the grounds of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- of 
position at St. Louis, Mo., on July 4th, 1904, Independence 
Day, will be awarded: 


Coupons 


This counts as 


AAS ere eer re ere $1,000.00 . . . $1,000.00 oupon wher 
2nd “ next nearest estimate 500.00... 500.00 

Sra“ “ “ : 250.00 . 250.00 it with thre 

4th “ “ “ 150.00 *- 150.00 thers taken tror 
5th “ “ “ : > 100.00... 100.00 

10 Prizes, next nearest estimates .. 25.00... 250.00 packa 

100 “ “ “ ae 10.00... 1,000.00 
750 “* « e . 5.00... 3,750.00 
1500 “ “ » oe 2.00... 3,000.00 


2365 Prizes, amounting to............50ee0e088 









One estimate coupon in each package of Quaker Oats, 
Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food, Apitezo and Zest. Only 
one estimate allowed on this coupon. No estimates 
will be accepted unless made on one of our coupons. 


Special Offer with Cereta Silverware 


We will send you four additional estimate blanks with 
each piece of Cereta Ware you send for, provided you com- 
ply with the terms stated on the other side of this coupon. 

INFORMATION on which you may base your estimates ¢ 


Paid Admissions on Independence Day: 


Quaker 


Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876 . P : . , 4 46,290 

World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. , ; ; , 283,273 @) T 
Trans- Mississippi Exposition, Omaha, 1898 , , 38,618 ray S 
Pan-American, Buffalo, 1901. . ; , : 70,725 


All estimates must be in our office, Chicago, before 4 VD’. M., 
July 2, 1904. 

When two or more estimates are equally entitled to a prize, the 
money will be divided equally. s 

The awards will be made by an impartial committee as soon as 
possible after the number of admissions is announced. 

I agree that the ruling of this committee shall be accepted as final. 


ANO 











ESTIMATE the number of paid admissions to the 
grounds of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition on 


July 4, 1904 


Pettijohn’s 


Name. si . Break fast Food 


Street and No. 






City 
WRITE PLAINLY 


Address THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY 
Department S {445 Pontiac Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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POISE WAIST. 
garment in keeping with the laws 
of nature ; that supports the body 
and bust without pressure and forms 
a pleasing outline for the dress. 

he Ferris Book sent free, giving 
sizes, prices, etc., of the 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIST 


The reading of this book is the 
first step toward the perfect health 
of womanhood. 

The Equipoise Waist is sold by 


BY MAIL 





rs or 


will be sent prepaid 
Made of fine wash material that 
will last for years. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
Al Broadway, New York 


The Comfort Age 


Comes to every woman—the day 
when she longs for the perfect ease 
and comfort afforded by the EQUI- 


A soft, hygienic 
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ORIOLE 


® Go-Basket— 


The Baby Hansom 


Useful Winter and Sum- 
mer. 
or Carried, Orderearly 
for Christmas. 


Can be Wheeled 


A boon to Mother—a delight to Baby. 
the place 
Jumper and 


of Carriage, Go-Cart, 


High Chair. May be 
changed from one to the other in three 
seconds without removing Baby. Has 
rubber-tired wheels, weighs only seven 
pounds, simple and perfect in 


onstrwc- 


Easier to wheel, costs much less 
than Go-Cart of same quality, takes 


less room, is more stylish. 


Easier to 


carry Baby in Oriole Go-Basket than 


in arms. 


Can be held in lap without 
soiling clothes. 


With it Mama and 


Baby go visiting, travelling, shop- 
ping, on street cars, elevators, any- 
wheré both are comfortable, and 


their clothes are 


always neat and clean. 
When carried the wheels are invisible. 
either way Baby is always perfectly secure 
Scientifically correct 
ing physicians. 


Used 


Endorsed by lead- 


BOOKLET FREE 


, ‘Tells how to secure an 
Oriole Go- Basket C.O. D, 


with privilege of exami- 


_ 
4 





nation. 


WITHROW MFG. CO. 


77 Elm Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


























COMBINED 
Baby Jumper 


and Go-Cart 


Also used as a Bed 
and High Chair. 
The Whole 
Outfit 
will cost 
you less 
than an 
ordinary 
Go-Cart 
alone. 
















































































Rocking Chair 


Baby’s Christmas 
a perpetual joy 


Present day and night. 
Glascock’s 


Box 6 


The health and 
brings to baby is not measur- 
able by dollars. 
Attachment fitted with rubber 
tired wheels is fastened and 
unfastened automutically. En- 
dorsed by Physicians. A beau- 
tiful illustrated book with tes- 
timonials FREE. 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO. 







pleasure it 


‘The Go-Cart 


Muncie, Indiana 
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By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 
Of the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 


The Eleventh and Twelfth Months 


Doctor Coolidge will answer any questions by mail if stamps or 
addressed stamped envelopes are inclosed with inquiries. 








SA DIES usually change so little 
from the eleventh to the twelfth 
month that I shall co:.sider both 
months together. 

The average healthy baby 
weighs twenty pounds and a half 
in these months, he is twenty- 
nine inches long, and his head and 
chest measure eighteen inches 
in circumference. At the end of his first year he 
usually has six teeth —four upper central incisors 
and two lower central incisors. He usually says 
a few short words. Many babies attempt to 
stand, or even walk a few steps alone by the time 
they are a year old, but usually it is not until the 
fifteenth or sixteenth month that a baby can run 
about alone. The fontanelle or *‘ soft spot” in 
the top of the baby’s head is now much smaller than 
it was at birth, the sutures of the skull are gradually 
closing and by the eighteenth month should be 
completely closed. 

Baby should still take his long morning nap, and 
may be allowed to have a nap early in the afternoon. 








FOR winter wear a baby should have medium- 
weight flannels, a ribbed shirt, white skirt, white 
dress, woolen stockings which should be securely 
pinned to the diaper, and lacedshoes, On very cold 
days he may wear a little fiannel jacket over his white 
This isa much better plan than allowing 


| the child to wear heavy-weight flannels, for there is 


| as in dressing him not warm enough, 


| but warm 


quite as much danger in dressing a child too warm 
At night he 
should wear a band, shirt, diaper, and a flannel 
nightdress made long enough to keep his feet warm. 
When he goes outdoors he should have on a light 
lined coat, woolen leggins, a lined 


| bonnet and mittens. 


| that the pillow may become very wet. 


As the baby grows older his mother and nurse 
are apt to lift him by his arms, or by taking hold 
of his wrists pull him up a step. This should 
never be done. It is often painful to the baby and 
may cause injury to the joints. The proper way 
to lift a child of this age is to place the hands under 
his arms and gently raise him. 

When the baby begins to take his first steps 
mothers often finda ‘‘ leading strap’’ useful. This 
is made of soft leather or silk web, and passes 
under. his.arms in’suctf away that he can be partly 
supported and guided without undue pressure, 


OME babies a year old can take undiluted cow’s 
milk, but for the average baby it is better to mod- 

ify the milk to some degree still. The entire quart of 
milk well stirred up should be used; thirteen ounces 


What to Do When the 


S MANY children are inclined to be rachitic it 
will be helpful for the young mother to be some- 
what familiar with the symptoms, in order that she 
may recognize the trouble early and have it 
promptly treated. It is what we call a ‘‘ constitu- 
tional disease,’ showing itself in many different 
ways. The cause of rickets is most often improper 
food or inability to absorb proper food; it is also 
sometimes due to unhygienic surroundings. Babies 
who have been brought up on condensed milk, or 
on some of the proprietary foods which contain 
little fat, are especially apt to have rickets, as are 
also children who are kept exclusively on breast 
milk after their first year. The most marked 
symptoms of rickets are usually seen between the 
sixth and fifteenth months. 


Nourishing Food is Most Important 
BABY with rickets is apt to be nervous and 
irritable and very restless at night; the child’s 

head will often perspire very profusely, so much so 
The chest, 
instead of being well shaped and like that of other 
babies, will frequently have depressions at the sides 
and little nodules or ‘* beads ’’ in the ribs. The 
shape of the child’s head is also peculiar, often being 


| very flat on top and measuring more in circum- 


, Closing. 
| cutting teeth. 


| his muscles soft and flabby. 
| cold easily and is apt to have bronchitis. 


ference than is usual at a certain age. There are 
also frequently ‘‘soft spots’’ in the skull besides the 
fontanelle, which is apt to be large and late in 
The child is also apt to be very late in 
His abdomen is generally very large 
and prominent, his wrists and ankles enlarged and 
The baby catches 
He is 


| often pale and anemic, and when he be, as to 


walk his legs will bend easily and he may have 
** bow-legs.’”’ When the child sits his back may 
appear curved, alarming the mother, who thinks 


| her baby has some spinal disease, when the de- 


| suggested on this page. 


formity is due to rickets and may be overcome 
before long. The child is also often constipated. 
As soon as the mother recognizes any of 

the above symptoms she should have her 
baby examined by a good doctor and 
the proper treatment begun at once, 
for if the disease is looked after 
promptly it is much easier to con- 

trol than if allowed to continue. 
The mother should see that her baby 

has nourishing, digestible focd, and 

a variety of it, such as I have already 






of gruel should be added to it, also a tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, a pinch of salt and half a teaspoonful 
of bicarbonate of soda. While not absolutely 
necessary it is safer to pasteurize this food, putting 
it into four bottles containing ten ounces each, and 
one bottle containing five ounces. The child 
should have five regular meals a day arranged 
somewhat in the following manner: 


6A.M.,a bottle of modified milk, nine to ten ounces. 

8A. M., the strained juice of au orauge or a tabie- 
spoouful of prune jelly. 

10 A. M., nine to ten ounces of modified milk 

2 P. M., beef juice, (wo ounces, or mutton or chicken 
broth, six ounces, or a soft-boiled egy (these should 
be alternated on different days during the week), 
five ounces of modified milk aid a small piece of 
zwieback. 

6 P. M., nine to ten ounces of modified milk, and 10 
P. M. the same. 


"THE child should now be taught gradually to give 

up his bottle and to drink from a cup instead. 
It is often convenient to continue the bottle at the 
first and last meals for some months longer, but 
unless the baby is taught to drink at least part of 
his milk from a cup he will be apt to form the 
‘* bottle habit.’’ 

If a baby has always been fed from the breast he 
should be weaned completely by the end of his 
first year unless there is some special reason for 
continuing the mother’s milk. Children who are 
allowed to nurse too long are apt to have rickets or 
anzmia. 

Prune jelly is made as follows: Soak the prunes 
overnight in cold water; the next morning add 
enough fresh cold water to cover the prunes; then 
stew slowly for an hour or two, until they are very 
soft, adding water from time to time to keep the 
prunes covered; then rub them through a fine sieve, 
add a tablespoonful of molasses to a pint of the 
prune pulp and stew again for about half an hour. 
This jelly is especially good for a constipated child. 


GGS given to young children should either be soft- 
boiled, three minutes, or coddled; the freshest 
eggs that can be obtained should be used. A pinch 
of salt and a tew crumbs of dry toast or zwieback may 
be added. Dr. D. L. Holt, in his book ** Care and 
Feeding of Children,’’? recommends coddled eggs 
prepared in the following way: ‘* A fresh egg, shell 
on,is placed in boiling water which is immediately 
after removed from the fire. The egg then cooks 
slowly in the water, which gradually cools for seven 
or eight minutes, when the white shonld be the con- 
sistency of jelly. Fora delicate digestion the white 
only should be given, with salt.”” Eggs should not 
be given toa young child more than twice a week. 


Baby Has the Rickets 


Give the Baby Sun Baths and Massage 
S RACHITIC children require plenty of fat a 
baby ten to twelve months old may derive some 
benefit from being allowed to suck a piece of bacon 
for a few minutes every day. Of course he should 
not be allowed to bite off or swallow pieces of it. It 
should be cooked well, but not se crisp that it 
crumbles. Fruit juices and beef juice should be 
given early, but very little starchy or sweet foods 
allowed. ‘The baby should always have his tub bath 
each day, and if he is inclined to take cold easily he 
may have a little cold water dashed over his chest 
and spine, followed by a gentle but brisk rub- 
bing to start up the circulation. Sun baths are 
also excellent to give such children. The baby 
should be placed directly in the sun, but with his 
back to it, so that the light will not hurt his eyes, 
for an hour every day. He should have all the 
fresh air and sunshine, both indoors and outdoors, 
that can possibly be given. 

Massage is an excellent thing to give babies of 
this kind, and it should be given morning and 
evening. With the exception of cod-liver oil, and 
iron if the child is very anemic, drugs do more 
harm than good. With patience and wise treat- 
ment rickets can be entirely cured. 


Early Signs of Sickness in Babies 

HEN a baby persistently refuses his food, 

appears drowsy at unusual times, fretful, 
feverish, and generally 
mother is often puzzled to know what to do until 
her doctor can arrive. She should look down the 
child’s throat to see if it is inflamed or has any 
spots on the tonsils. 
body carefully for rashes. 
dressed and put to bed in a quiet room away from 
other children, and if very hot and restless a 
sponge bath, with a tablespoonful of alcohol toa 
basin of lukewarm water, should be given him. 


His usual food should be diluted with water or | 


barley-water until it is just half the strength gen- 
erally given; if old enough to have other food 

than broth and milk it should not be given. 
A teaspoonful of castor-oil is safe to give, 
but no other medicine should be given 
until the doctor arrives. A baby hav- 
ing fever will generally be very thirsty 


boiled water, which has been cooled, 

to drink. If the child has not hada 
movement of the bowels for twenty-four 
hours a soapsuds enema may be given. 
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$2,500 in Gold 


to the Wearers of 


2.20 


Shoes for Women 


149 Prizes to be awarded as follows: 


Capital prize $500.00 

One prize $300.00 5 prizes $50.00 each 
- * wee. * «6S 
100.00 50 “* 10.00 “ 

Eighty prizes $5.00 each. 


“és “é 





These prizes will be given to those ladies making 
the nearest estimate to the number of Kid Skins used 
by THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO. in the manufac- 
ture of their celebrated shoes from December Ist, 1903, 
to June Ist, 1904. (In the same time the previous 
year 253,352 skins were used.) The one making 
nearest estimate to be given the c~pital prize, and so 
on. Should more than one person make the same 
estimate, then the prize to which they are entitled 
shall be divided equaily between them. 

In order to compete for these prizes it will be neces- 
sary to buy a pair of RADCLIFFE SHOES and 
fillin your estimate on an addressed card which the 
dealer selling the shoes will hand you. Place one- 
cent stamp on card and mail as addressed. 

For every pair of RADCLIFFE SHOES bought 
you get the dest shoe value, and are entitled to one 
estimate. Competition open from December Ist, 1903, 
to June Ist, 1904; prizes will be feo July Ist. 

Names of winners will be published in magazines 
coming out in August, 1904. 

RADCLIFFE Shoes have achieved their great 
reputation because of their flexil ility, the support they 
give the feet, their style, fit, and wearing qualities 

If your dealer does not carry them write us and 
we will send style-lbook and card for estimate; also 
telling where you can get the RADCLIFFE §2.50 
SHOES. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO. 
Dept. 25, BOSTON, MASS. 





























STORK 


Trade-Mark 


PANTS 


made to cover the diaper, from 
a new pliable, soft, white fabric 
(not rubber), which is odorless, 
antiseptic and light as a hand 
kerchief. The most comfortable, 
easily adjusted and useful article 
ever made for an infant's wear. 


Absolutely Waterproof 


Washes easily and will not chafe, 
irritate, or sweat. Every pair is 
daintily trimmed with torchon lace 

The fabric is used in a good 
many ways. For sheeting in 
maternity cases, sickness and 
children’s beds it surpasses 
everything else; it sheds water 
more economical than rubber. 

Stork Pants and the fabric from which they are made can 
be obtained at dry good stores throughout the country. If 
you cannot obtain Stork Pants at your dealers, send 50 cents 
to us for a pair; two sizes; large and small. Each pair is 
adjustable and will fit perfectly. Booklet and sample of 
fabric sent free. 


HOSPITAL SHEETING CO.,72N Broad 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGFREE 
NOVELTY- KNITTING CO 311 BWAY-ALBANY NY 


Baby Life Saved 
Nursing Bottle, Hygeia 


The bottle without a neck or angle. 
No funnel needed.to fill; no brush to 
clean the interior, which is wired out 
like a tumbler. Absolutely Sanitary. 
The rubber part is like the natural 
breast in size and shape; yielding yet 
not collapsible; seamless and can be 
turned inside out to clean. No crevice 
where germs can propagate. Will 
send by mail upon receipt of 3§-cents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Send for Free Booklet. 








Breast for 
Bab 








— HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO. Cell for 
Department A buffalo, N. Y. Food 
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Infant’s Outfit ,iccs $5.69 
S pieces . 
Everything for the complete outfitting of Children 
up to 12 years. Send 4c. for Fall and Winter 
Catalogue and ** Hints to Mothers.” 


Nye & Herring, 635 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. |. - — | 
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_\ A Notritious Fooa-Drink for all Ages 














The ideal food for 








Shakespeare’s 
Seven Ages of Man 
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At first °K: The infant 


in the nurse's arms” 
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Its purity, digestibility and nourishing reputation Se fs Cat oe tlk 


properties commend it to everyone. 
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It builds up the infant, sustains the 
adult, invigorates the invalid, and 
nourishes the aged. 


All druggists sell it. 





re Our product is imitated — ask for HORLICK’S. 





Sample of powder, or tablet form, or both, 
will be sent free, upon request. 


HORLICK’S FOOD CO. 


RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


Established 1873 
34 Farringdon Road 25 St. Peter Street 


London, Eng. Montreal, Can. 
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Adds materially to the relish of any meal 
of which it forms a part, 


Write for book of Original Recipes and 
describing our full line Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables, Preserves, Jams, Soups, etc. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 






























12 Deviled Crabs with 
original shells as fresh 
as when sprayed by 
cool old ocean, for 
35 cents. 


MSMENAMINS 
DEVILED, 
CRABS 


This Ocean 
Food Deli- 
cacy can 
now be had 
by inland 
folk in any 
climate. 
Our Crabs are 
celebrated for 
flavor par excellence, and lend an appe- 
tizing variety to the table. If your gro- 
cer is not supplied we will tell you what 
grocer is. 
Send to us for Free Crab Book. 


McMENAMIN & CO. 


40 Highland Avenue Hampton, Va. 

















“Come to My Party” 


Something novel and charming —a set 

of dishes made especially for children’s 

practical use. Smaller, but identical in 

shape and decoration with those used 
by “ grown-ups.’’ 


Little Hostess Dinner Set 


Daintiest of designs—rosebuds and 
gold on a clear, white porcelain ground. 
Dislies enough for six children. 

A captivating gift for a little girl 
Ask for it at the stores. 
If not on sale in your town 
order direct from us. 
Write at once, anyhow, 

for full description, 


and picture of set 
in full colors. FREE. 


THE TAYLOR, SMITH 
& TAYLCR 00, 
East Liverpool 

: Ohio ; 

ee 


DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFT 


We will engrave your monogram, choice of TEN designs, and 
furnish two quires finest paper, stamped, and two packs envelopes 
in a handsome box, delivery charges paid, at these prices, with 






at 
aL 





a Stam in any Plain Color, $1.25 
In Gold, Silver, per or Green Bronze, 1.40 
In Handsome Illuminated Work (2 colors), 


1.50 
Send 5 cents for Stationery samples and Premium offer. 
Finest Quality Engraved Calling Cards 
Script Engraving. Roman Engraving. Old English Eng. 
for $ -15 5 15 
100 “ 1,10 100 ** 2.50 
Including Copper Plate. Samples sent Free. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS seripe'ioman and old 


English engraving. Finest quality. Samples free. 
WE PREPAY ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1622 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REDUCED RATES on household 

goods to and from Colorado, California, 

Washington and Oregon. Write 

BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
95 Washington 8t., Chicago. 
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A DINNER OF THE 
NATIONS 

By Jessie Ewing Stokes 



















S THE name suggests, 
A this dinner meant 
the gathering  to- 
gether of many nationali- 
ties, and few places better 
able to represent the ends 
of the earth could have 
been selected than the university town in which it 
was given, as students from Japan, India, China, 
Korea, Persia and Mexico, and returned mission- 
aries from India, Japan and China were staying in 
the town, while among the faculty and citizens 
were native Welsh, Irish, German, French, English 
and Italians. 

The ladies of one of the churches announced in 
the local newspapers on successive days the attrac- 
tions of the various tables. Three hundred and 
fifty tickets were sold, and as these were disposed 
of before preparations were begun the workers knew 
for just how many to provide. Each guest when 
buying his ticket selected the table at which he 
wished to eat his dinner. Fifty cents a plate was 
charged. ‘The dinner created quite a stir in the 
town and was one of the social affairs of the season. 

The dining-room was appropriately decorated 
with flags of different nations; a large golden eagle 
and our own flag with its forty-five stars and thirteen 
stripes formed the central decoration. The walls 
were hung with emblems and fancy-work from Japan, 
China, India, Persia and Mexico, 


The Japanese table was decorated with chrysan- 
themums. At each place was a Japanese tray on 
which a Japanese napkin was folded in a fanciful 
manner. Little dishes of rice, hard-boiled eggs, 
cabbage chopped fine, and small cups of tea com- 
prised the first course. The second course was a 
turkey dinner. The waiters were in Japanese cos 
The favors were small Japanese umbrellas 
tied with the colors of the fraternity that ate at this 
table. 


At the Chinese table the first course was rice 


prepared with curry, followed by chicken pie with 
the usual accompaniments. Chop-sticks were in 
evidence, though the guests were not compelled 
to use them. The waiters were in Chinese dress. 
The table was adorned with curios, and the favors 
were ancestral tablets in tiny boxes, tied with the 
national color of China. 

The Hindustani table was resplendent with red 
and yellow tulips, the colors of India. Handsome 
bowls of beaten brass loaned by a returned mis- 
sionary ornamented the table. Four young men in 
the costumes peculiar to India waited upon this 
table. The special dish was chicken with curry, and 
the favors were genuine Indian bracelets. 

Some rare old Welsh china was used on the 
Welsh table, and the menu cards, written in Welsh, 
were in the shape of Welsh hats. 
was given as a souvenir to each guest. 

The Irish table was served by lassies gowned in 
green. The menu cards were in the form of sham- 
rocks. ‘‘ Potatoes with their jackets on’’ and 
buttermilk were the dishes characteristic of this 
country. The tablecloth was of bright green denim 


| and the decorations were all of green leaves. 


| generous dinner. 


The German table was gay with flowers. Noodle 
soup, Swiss cheese and anise cakes were added to a 
The menu cards were in the form 
of cornflowers and were written in German text. 
The favors were pretzels. 

At the Italian table macaroni and fruit were the 
dishes. The favors were menu cards with the 
Italian flag painted on each, 


The table representing bonnie Scotland 
menu cards decorated with the thistle. 


had 
Jam tarts 


| were among the delicacies. 


The English table was decorated in the English 
colors, with the English standard as a centrepiece. 
Roast beef, of course, was an essential part of the 
dinner, supplemented by plum pudding, caraway 
cakes and tea, The favors were red and white roses. 

White-capped waitresses served at the French 
table which was bright with candelabra, asparagus 
ferns and pink ribbons. The menu cards bore the 
fleur-de-lis. Peas, olives and candied walnuts were 
distinctive dishes. The color scheme was pink and 
green. 

The Mexican table was decorated with palms, 
and a dinner very similar to one a traveler would 
get in that country was served. The favors were 
menu cards written in Spanish, to which tiny 
Mexican tamales were attached by red and green 
ribbons, the Mexican colors. 

Dainty arbutus graced the New England table 
and menu cards. The repast was a bounteous 
Thanksgiving dinner such as New Englanders know 
how to provide. Baked beans and brown bread were 
on the menu, as were also several kinds of pie and 
apple-sauce. 

The Western table was waited upon by a boy and 
girl dressed as Indians with the ornaments they 
admire. The table was ornamented with flowers. 
The dinner cards showed paintings of Indian heads 
and the favors were little paper canoes. 
cakes, fruit, etc., were served in Indian baskets. 

The Southern table had a menu different from 
all the others. Among the good things were a 
whole roast pig, corn bread, warm biscuit and sweet 
potatoes. There were colored waiters in conven- 
tional white linen suits. The favors that stood by 
each plate were little Dinah dolls. 


When a sufficient number of characteristic dishes 
could not be provided for each table a regular 
dinner of meat, poultry or game was served with 


desserts of various kinds. 


The dinner as a whole ended with toasts, and the 
responses in several instances were given in the 
native tongues. The college orchestra played the 
national airs of the countries represented. 

In a parish where the women are very energetic 
this scheme might be further elaborated by having 
narrow tables arranged against the walls of the 
room in which the dinner is served, upon which 
articles indicative of the countries represented 
might be placed on sale. The tables might be 
covered with crépe paper of the color or colors of 
the countries represented. : 

In the decoration of a room for an affair of this 
sort it would be well to keep the main decorations 
in red, white and blue so that our own country may 


| always have the greatest prominence. 


A Welsh flag 








The | 
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There is no 
Wheat 


sweeter, or 


richer in 
glutenous 
matter than 


the White 
Wheat from 
the Upland 
Plains of 
California 





Cities Wheatine 


Has the delicious flavor, perfect purity, and natural wholesome- 
4 ness of California’s choicest white wheat. It is a flaked wheat 
food, easily cooked, palatable without sugar. An ideal food for 
all people at alltimes. Absolutely the ‘‘Only Wheat Food with 
lan all the gluten IN and all the indigestible fibre OUT.”’ 


; r, Sold by good grocers everywhere, in sealed 2-Ib. 
; ¥ packages. Full directions on every label 


If your grocer does not keep California Wheatine, send us his name and 
address and 7 cents in stamps, and we will mail you a sample package. 


EMPIRE MILLING CO. 


a SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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KARPEN Genuine 


Leather Furniture i, csi, fase 


means your money back if the wear is not satisfactory. The stores are flooded with 
“ - cheap split leather furniture that makes a good appearance 
when new. Itsoon cracks, peels, rots and wearsshabby. Beware 
of all upholstered furniture not bearing the two trade-marks 
shown below. When found our trade-marks mean that the 
leather is the best made—Karpen Sterling Genuine Leather. 
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leads all others in amount sold 
because the prices are reason- 
able, the designs are exceed- 
ingly graceful, the materials 
and workmanship the very 
best, and because a guarantee 
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The springwork in Karpen Furniture is U. S. Government Standard 
and specified in all government furniture. 

Insist on seeing these trade-marks on all the leather upholstered furniture 
you buy. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send today for our free book- 
let. It exposes the shams in leather furniture, shows over 100 beautiful and 
correct Karpen designs, and tells how and where they may be best used. 


World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture Est. 1880. 


S. KARPEN & BROS., Karpen Building, CHICAGO 














Karpen 


Guaraniced 
Uphoistered 
Furniture 

CHICAGO 












BECOME A NURSE 


No occupation open to women can compare with that 
of the trained nurse. It is elevating, enjoyable work — 


graduates earning $15 to $30 a week. We teach this 


profession by mail. For attractive booklet, giving full 
details, with valuable suggestions, address 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
215 Main St., Jamestown-on-Chautauqua, N. Y. 


We! Carpet Your Floor for $3 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 


Sanitary Mfg.Co. (inc.) moss. % 900 5. Ae 


READABLE AT NIGHT 


Any Bricut YounG Man ok WoMAN SELLING our 
luminous door plates and signs make a handsome 
salary. Apply at once for local agency. Address 


AMERICAN DOOR PLATE COMPANY, Ashton, Ill. 























Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


A Lye. DDS. | 
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BUILD WISELY! 


The proper and best use of your building funds is at 
stake! We cansave you Money! Write us for ex- 
amples of our work in every State. A Single One of 


Mr. Keith's designs has been erected over 700 times. 
ee OME. = 





No. 769. Asbuiltin Minn. Cost $2600. Sketch Plans 
with description free. Next is Mr. Raymond’s. He 
says: ‘‘My home immensely satisfactory.” 


ree, A 


Our latest issues of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
108 Studies of Sum_Otgs.,$1.00) aes Ostg. nese 4 sees, $1.00 












65 Brick & Com’n Houses, 1.00 150 00 » 1,00 
20 Practicable Stables, . 50¢ 138 ‘‘ $2500to $3000, 1.00 
40 D’b’l Houses,Plats,@c.,1.00 139 ‘‘ $3000 to$4000, 1.00 | 
63 Cottages, less than §800, 50¢ 110 “* $4000 andup’d, 1.00 | 
800 to $1200, 50c 17 M 


68 Cos $ Schoolhouses, 1.00 
116 ‘* $1200 to $1600, $1.00 31 Modern Churches, .. 2.00 

Plan for your 
Bungalow or new 
home NOW! Free 
samples if you 
name cost. 

Get your ideas 
together! 

“KEITH'S” is 
full of suggestions 
and up-to-date 
plans. 

Every issue in- 
valuable. A dime 
will prove it! 
KEITH’S A magazine devoted to Building, Decorating and 

Furnishing the Home. 10 new designs monthly 
and photos of best examples in the U.S. §1.00 yr. News-stands. 


THE KEITH CO. (£s¢.'89), 100 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 











ust OLIVEOIL 
Its Dietetic Value Cannot be Over-Estimated 


The body assimilates all its nutritive elements with } 
greatest ease. Olive oil being a pure vegetable prod- 
uct is superior to animal fats for cooking, as it can 
be heated to a much higher temperature without 
burning. We have booklet of recipes by good cooks 
and directions for use by reputable physicians. 


Affidavit of Guaranteed Purity on Each Package 
Send us the name of your grocer or druggist and receive 


a dainty letter opener made of olive wood from the trees | 
plante. by the Old Mission Fathers over a century ago. 


JAMES HILL & SONS CO. 


New York Office, 105 Hudson St. LO6 ANGELES, CAL. 


Cheaper Than Washing 








DRAWN-WORK PAPER D’OYLEYS 


Cheaper than washing, less trouble than linen, neat and 
ty for serving ice-cream, cakes, fruit, cheese and crackers. 
Weare the largest manufacturers in the world of lace paper, 
D'Oyleys, Fancy Ice, Soufflet, and Salad Cases, Croquet Frills, 
Salted Almond Cups, Pie Collars, and every kind of paper 
articles for the service of food and the decoration of the table. 
Send 25¢ for 3 dozen Assorted D’Oyleys and our booklet 
on “Artistic Table Decorations ’ or One Dollar for our large 
"Oyleys and Table Decorations, 225 pieces. 

Mansell, Hunt, Catty Co., Ltd., Dept. D, 22 Reade St., N. ¥. 

U s 

Genuine Bargain 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos 


Senmned from renting to be disposed of at once. They include 
mways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other well known 
Many cannot 


— be distinguished from 
Upe yet all are offered at a great discount. 
ghts as low as $100. Also beautiful 
tis” PPrights at $125, $135, $150 and 
ed fine instru- ment at §290, fully 
a to many §400 pianos. Monthly payments accepted. Freight 
yabout $5. Write for list and particulars. You makea great sav- 


@. Pianos warranted as rep d. Il ted Piano Book Free. 


LYON & HEALY 


2 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
World's targest music house ; sells Everything known in Music 
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give their names and addresses. 


By Elizabeth A. Withey 


Questions will be answered every month on this page. 
A correspondent 


Inquirers must 
who wishes an 


answer by mail should inclose a stamp or an addressed stamped envelope. 

















BOLLOQUIAL English, the 
> English of conversation,may 

be good English or bad English, 
but good English is not always 
good colloquial English. It was 
a college mate of mine who told 
a man much older and wiser than 
she was that the principles which he upheld ‘* would 
not be very salutary ones to have promulgated in a 
community.’’ And we all, I am sure, know the 
woman who does not ‘‘ see ’’ a thing, but ** beholds ”’ 
it; does not ‘‘read’’ a letter, but ‘* peruses’’ it; 
who never ‘‘ calls for help,’? but ‘f summons as- 
sistance ’’; never ‘* hurries,’’ but ‘‘ proceeds with 
precipitation ’’; and who, if she cannot tell us the 
time of day, will*‘ ascertain ’’ it. We all, too, know 
the young man (the man of big words is, I believe, 
usually young) who is delighted to ‘‘ render such 
slight assistance as lies in the power of a mortal’’ 
rather than to ‘‘ give what help a man can,” and 
who prefaces a bald compliment with the warning 
that he is about ‘‘ to perpetrate a crudity’’; we also 
know the young clergyman who commends to divine 
care all “ eleemosynary institutions for the amelio- 
ration of pain.’’ Now people who talk in this 
manner are never good talkers, and though their 
English may be faultless in construction, in accent 
and enunciation, the one thing that it is not is good 


| colloquial English. 


What, then, is good colloquial English? It is 
neither slovenly nor stilted; but in enunciation, in 
construction,and in choice of expressions, it steers an 
easy course between these twoextremes. Tothe end 
that this course may be easy, good enunciation, good 
grammar, and a good vocabulary should be acquired 
as early in life as possible. A good enunciation is 
clear but not forced,—‘* not at-t awl,’’ the forced 








pronunciation of *‘ not at all,’’ is as trying toa 
well-trained ear as is the slipshod ‘‘not-a-tall.”’ 

Good grammar prohibits *‘ he ain’t’’ and * he 
don’t,’’ but permits, for colloquial purposes, ‘* he 
isn’t’? and ** he doesn’t ’’; it prohibits ‘* you was ”’ 
and ‘* between you and I,’’ but, in conversation, it 
permits the indicative where in dignified prose one 
might prefer the subjunctive, and allows ‘‘but 
me’’ where in dignified prose one might prefer 
‘**but I.’’ A good vocabulary is not one of big 
words, but one that enables its possessor to adapt 
his speech to the intelligence and cultivation of those 
with whom he is talking, and to use the word that 
fits, rather than one that half fits, his thought. 
These three things should be acquired as early in 
life as possible in order that one may as early as 
possible cease to have a care to them; for attention 
to manner instead of to matter is fatal to sponta- 
neity, and is incompatible with a quiet charm 
which is hard to define but which we recognize in 
the conversation of men and women of the highest 
culture, and which we all wish to possess. 

And how may those of us who have a fairly good 
education but who ‘‘ cannot talk’’ gain ease in 
conversation? We may, in the first place, live to 
such purpose that we shall have something worth 
talking about and, at the same time, cultivate a 
ready and generous sympathy; and we may, in the 
second place, learn from our betters,— by talking 
with those who talk better than we do and studying 
the art of conversation as they practise it; by read- 
ing books that are written in plain, idiomatic 
English; and, since the best letters are always col- 
loquial in style, by reading and re-reading the pub- 
lished letters of literary men, especially those of 
Charles Lamb, James Russell Lowell, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 


Some Questions | Am Asked 


“ Different To” and “ Different From” 

Please tell me what you think of the use of ‘‘ to’”’ 
in ‘‘ This flower is different to that one.’’ An 
English friend who persists in saying ‘‘ different 
to,’”’ defends it on the ground that it is ‘* English.’’ 
To me it seems incorrect. B. M. 


‘* Different to’ is common colloquially in 
England,—far more common than in the United 
States,— and it has been used by some good English 
writers; but the best usage in England, as well as 
in our own country, is in favor of ‘* different from.” 


When Greeting a Number of Persons 
Is the expression ‘‘ you all,’’ as sometimes used 
in addressing or greeting a number of persons col- 
lectively,— e. g., ** How are you all?” — improper, 
and, if it is, then what is the correct form ? 
. B.C. M. 


“You all” is perfectly proper 
persons are addressed. 


when several 


“Fall” and “ Fell” 


Is it correct to say ‘‘ I will fall the tree” or ‘‘ I 
will fell the tree,’”’ when you mean that you will 
cut down the tree? .c. 


It is correct to say ‘‘I will fel! the tree.” 
‘** Fall,’’ in this sense, was once in good use, but is 
now obsolete or dialectal. 
Not in Good Use 


Is it correct to say ‘‘ We have a right smart crop 
of beans and a good few peas’’? K. W 


It is not: the expressions quoted are peculiar to 
some parts of our country; they are not in good use. 
Verb and Subject Should Agree 


Which is correct, ‘*One of the girls are over 
there’’ or ‘‘ One of the girls is over there ” ? 
R. C. C, 
‘¢ One of the girls is over there’’ is correct: the 
verb should agree in number with ‘‘ one’’; and 
surely ‘‘ one” is singular. 


As Written in 


As Written: 
I cannot write a pretty note of exceptance. 


Whenever 1 write to you, I a/ways blunder, 


My sister and I are c/erhing for father. 
Your right and yet your not. 
There are /o many duties here fo home. 


It is rare for even scholarly people fo not lapse 
into abbreviations. 


I don’t know who to ask. 


I would like the satisfaction of knowing that I 
understand it now and wi// at all times. 


I would prefer to have it so. 

T would be pleased to hear from you. 

I intended to write you last week. 

I couldn’t hardly \earn “‘ the three 
Rs.” 

Your letter received and contents 
has been noted. 

I hope I wi// see you when I am in 
Boston. 





“Mrs.” with “ Dr.” 


A ** Culture Club ”’ in a prominent city has on its 
programme a name written ‘‘ Mrs. Dr. Mary C. 
Brown ’’; is this correct ? Ss. O. 

No: the name should be written ‘* Dr. Mary C. 
Brown,” or ‘* Mary C. Brown, M. D.” 


A Survival from Older Usage 


Will you please tell me which is proper according 
to grammar, ‘‘ Wo art in heaven”’ or *‘ Which art 
in heaven ’’? Bs Ga We 


‘Who’ is in accordance with present usage; 
‘*which’’ isa survival from the time when ‘* which ”’ 
was regularly used to refer to persons. The 
American Book of Common Prayer has adopted the 
modern ‘** who’’; the Prayer Book of the Church of 
England retains the older ** which,’’ the form that 
appears in the King James version of the Bible. 


Is “* Golf-Links ” Plural? 

In speaking of golf-links, should one say ‘*‘ The 
links is wet” or ‘‘ The links are wet’’? In other 
words, is ‘‘ links” singular or plural? W.F. B. 

Usage is to some extent divided in the matter, 
but the weight of authority is, I think, with those 
who regard *‘ links’’ as plural. The word means 
primarily what it means in Stevenson’s story ‘* The 
Pavilion on the Links,’’—that is, it is ‘‘a Scottish 
name for sand which has ceased drifting and be 
come more or less solidly covered with turf ,’’— and 
Stevenson always construes the word as plural. 
Defoe and Scott speak of ‘* links’? as synonymous 
with ‘* downs,’’ and we should not think of saying 
** The downs is wet.’’ In Scotland, where golf has 
been enthusiastically played by several generations 
of men, the golf-course is often on the links; hence 
the term ‘‘golf-links.’’ If, in time, the original 
meaning should be lost sight of and ‘* links ” should 
come to be synonymous with ‘ course,’’ then 
** links’? would properly be construed as singular; 
but that time, I think, has not come. The Oxford 
dictionary gives ‘‘ links’’ as plural. 


Some Letters 


A Better Way: 
I cannot write a pretty note of acceptance. 


Whenever I write to you, I blunder (or, When I 
write to you, I a/ways blunder ). 


My sister and I are c/erf’s in father’s office. 
You're right and yet you're not. 
There are foo many duties here at home. 


It is rare for even scholarly people not to lapse 
into abbreviations. 


I don’t know whom to ask. 


I should \ike the satisfaction of knowing that I 
understand it now and sha// at all times. 


I should prefer to have it so. 
I should be pleased to hear from you. 
I intended to write to you last week. 


I could hardly 
," 


learn ‘‘the three 


Your letter is received, and its con- 
tents Have been noted. 


Boston. 


| 


| 








I hope I sha// see you when I am in | 
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CORNISH 


PIANOS and ORGANS 
FACTORY TO HOME 


The only strictly high-grade first-class instruments sold 
exclusively direct to the general public at wholesale prices— 


SAVING ONE HALF 








When you buy a Cornish Piano or 
Organ on the Cornish Plan you re- 


ceive an instrument—exquisite in tone, 


YOU TAKE 
NO RISK beautiful in finish, perfect in action— 
at factory price without dealers’ profits 


added, and with the clear proviso that if you are not satisfied 
after 12 months’ trial we will take it back, and we will refund 
to you the cost and the Sreight charges with interest at six 
fer cent. Under this plan, if you are not satisfied and return 
the instrument, you will have had the use of it 


WITHOUT COST FOR A YEAR 


Colored and Embossed Miniatures Free. 


To every intending purchaser 
who will write us and mention 
this magazine, we will send, 
charges paid, a set of embossed 
miniatures which accurately re- 
produce several of our latest 
and most Popular Pianos and 
Organs, and are of great assist- 
ance in making a selection. 

To each purchaser of a Cor- 
nish Piano or Organ we present 
a certificate entitling the 
holder of it to a two years’ 
course of music FREE. 

Full particulars with 
catalogue. 

Our Souvenir Catalogue 
containing a full descrip- 
tion of all the fifty different 
styles of © rican 
Pianos and Organs wil! be 
sent FREE. Our catalogue 
is our only solicitor: no 
agent or dealer will worry 
you; you can see exactly 
what we have for sale, and 
every instrument is marked 
in plain figures at lowest 
factory cost. No humbug 
about prices; you know 
just what a Cornish piano or organ will cost you for Cash or 

it, and we have a scale to suit all pockets and any 
circumstances. 


When you write we will tell you where you can see one or 
more of our instruments—in use from 1 to 25 years—in 
your own town 


CORNISH PIANOS AND ORGANS 


are built and sold upon honor; they are distinct and different 
from every other make; their unique construction is protected 
by numerous patents which cannot be used in any other in- 
struments. We sell for Cash or Easy Payments at Factory 
Cost; you only pay one small profit, and you can't buy a 
Genuine Cornish American Piano or Organ anywhere but 
direct from our factories. 
tures TO-DAY. 


50 years’ success in American Homes; 250,000 satisfied 
customers. 


CORNISH Co., 
























Send for Catalogue and Minia- 


WASHINGTON 
NEW JERSEY 














Copyrighted by Lue Publishing Co, 


GIBSON HEAD 
China Placques 


We've reproduced 12 of the most striking heads 


ever drawn by C. D. Gibson. Hal life size — every 
detail of the original drawings is held in the 
placques— 10% inches in size with dainty lover's 
knot and heart border in Doulton blue. On sale 
at all crockery shops and dept. stores. Ask to see 
Gibson picture plates at the same time 2A subjects, 
in 2 colors, each exactly reproducing a full Gibson 
drawing. 

Gibson Wall Placques 75c. 

Gibson Picture Plates 50c. 

If your dealer cannot supply you remit direct adding 

25c. for postage. A book of 24 Gibson pictures sent for 
6c. postage and dealer's name. 


GEORGE F. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. L, 49 Barclay St., N. Y. City 











ABSOLUTE 


Range Perfection 


Sold for Cash or on Monthly Payments 


Your money refunded after 
six months’ trial if 







50 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. better than you can 
buy elsewhere. My 
superior location on 

ake Erie, where iron, 
steel, coal, freights and 
skilled labor are cheap- 
est and best, enables 
me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at 
a clean saving of $10 to 
= $20, quality considered. 
Freight paid ea: yi and North of the Tennessee 
River. Send for free catalogs of all styles and sizes, with or 
without reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 628 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 
(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN) 
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French Stag Toilet Sets 
and Stag Horn Novelties 


Handsome, Strong, Durable 


Make rich gifts 





This Toilet Set, with heavy Sterling 
Silver Trimmings, express prepaid 


$4.50 





Military Brush Set, Sterling Silver $3. 50 
Trimmings, express prepaid 
Money returned, if not 9 oct 
Our beautifully illustrated 50-page cata- 
Free logue, containing full descr lotion of 
g & 
French Stag Wares. 


FRENCH STAG MFG. CO. 
- Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 








y, 








Proctor Patent 
Teneriffe 
Lace Wheel - 


wheel makes four 
lace 


One 


yA 


Proctor Teneriffe Lace WheelCo. ViroquaWis 


Pears 


Economical soap is one 





that a touch of cleanses. 
Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


. Sold all over the world. 








The New INDOOR GAME that 

is attracting so much attention and growing 
so rapidly popular, It resembles Golf in that it has 
nine holes, scores kept the same, medal or match 
play, and takes steady nerve, lots of skill and luck. 
If you do not know how to play Golf, this will teach 
you the game. The old and young alike enjoy 
Table Golf; they can play day or night, rain or 
shine, winter and’summer. The Board is finished 
in red, green and natural wood, with a fine 
polish. Thousands are being sold. A live agent 

wanted in every town in the United States. 

Complete with rule-book, delivered 
) Sree to any Express Office in the U.S. 


‘for $3.00. 


Send for Catalogue J. 
THE TABLE GOLF ©0O., Wichita, Kan. 














The Factory is 


the Place to Buy j UR S 


Everything that constitutes a strictly up-to-date 
line of superior quality furs at reasonable prices 


Sena for handsomely illustrated catalogue. 
J e 


GEORGE W. PAULLIN, Stewart Building 
N.W. Corner State and Washington Streets, Chicago, Ills. 
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| to tell, 
| ** How to make thirty-three gifts at 
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DOLLY’S ADVANCE 
CHRISTMAS IDEAS 








HER MOTTO: 
“Think Before You Spend”’ 


EIGHO for Merry 
Christmas! Are you 


planning~ your little 
gifts? I am, and I’ve seen 
and heard of so many use- 
pretty and inexpensive things that I hardly 
know which to tell about first. 

So, if you have been in the ‘* Slough of Despond’’ 
thinking about Christmas presents and haven’t an 
idea what to buy or make, ‘‘ Listen, my children, 
and heed these words,” as an old lady friend of 
mine used to say when she had something important 
for this idea is really worth knowing: 
a cost of ninety- 
seven cents and an old duck skirt.”” Would you 
believe it? Well, the skirt was of very good qual- 
ity, but shrunken and so entirely out of style that 
it was not possible to make it over, and, of course, I 
couldn’t be out of the fashion. So it passed into 
Christmas gifts—and nice ones, too. First, a 
pillow-cover was made for a schoolmate who lived 
miles away, and on it her class friends and others 
wrote their names on simulated visiting-cards out- 
lined with biack silk. Wasn’t that sweet? The 
pillow was filled with milkweed cotton and edged 
with acord. Next, a small piece of cardboard was 
covered with the duck, and little triangular pieces 
embroidered were fitted to the corners into which to 
slip a blotter. Then an embroidered book-cover 
was made, also a set of half a dozen napkin-rings 
finished with scalloped edges. 

For little things like shoe-button bags, court- 
plaster cases, needle-books, small photograph 
frames, etc., there was ample material, and the em- 
broidery silk, bits of ribbon, flannel and buttons 
needed for these did not cost one dollar, but the 
hand work made each piece a gift of love beyond 
price. Now if you have a duck skirt like this you 
know just what to do and need not worry any 
more, thanks to Miss Aitch, of New Jersey, who is 
one of my correspondents. 


But if you haven’t a duck skirt hunt up some back 
numbers of your magazines, and,as Miss Helen 
Dana, of New York, writes to me, there is a veri- 
table gold mine in the illustrations therein. Witha 
few pads, which cost but a trifle, some cardboard, 
envelopes and ribbons, she makes all sorts of gifts, 


clipping appropriate pictures for the ornamentation 


of calendars, match-scratchers, blotters, recipe 
booklets, marketing lists and a host of other holi- 
day souvenirs. Take a peep in the shop-cases for 
the newest ideas in these novelties and the making 
will be as easy as rolling off a log. What clever 
American maidens we are! 

Are you interested in souvenir postal cards? I 
am intensely, and I treasure every one I get, so this 


year I am going to buy some ot the latest views and | 


use them for blotters like one that I saw recently, 
and send them away for little remembrances. ‘The 
one I saw came from New Mexico, and it had such 
a cunning little picture of a papoose on it. The 
card was tied on top of a blotter with a small bow 
of ribbon. The address side, of course, did not 
show, and really it was one of the most useful and 
attractive things for a desk that I have seen for a 
longtime. Make one and see for yourself. 


It would | 


do either for a lady or a gentleman, and the selec- | 


tion of appropriate cards would be an easy matter. 
Then there’s the new handkerchief kimono; you 
can make one expensive or not, as you please. Buy 


| four good-sized handkerchiefs, either of silk, linen 
| or cotton, in some pretty design; sew them together 


in the shape of a square, leaving one seam open for 
the front, and four inches open at the top of each 


| seam to make four points fora pretty and becoming 


finish around the neck. Face them with some 
plain, harmonious color, or edge each point with 
narrow lace. Ribbon or lawn tie strings in the 
front of the neck will complete a most dainty gift. 
Don’t you think so? 


And still they come! Here’s another one —an 


| eiderdown bolero designed by Miss Virginia Pugh, 


of Nebraska, to wear under a coat in very cold 
weather, and it cost less than fifty cents. Half a 
yard of eiderdown is ample for the bolero. Finish 
it all around with a crocheted shell edge of woolen 
floss and silk worked together and attach a small 


| cord loop and button by which to fasten it in the 


front. Such a pretty little gift as this will surely 
please some one of your friends. 


Then one of the things I shall surely do this 
coming year is to make some perfume according to 
the following recipe which has been sent in by a 
clever housekeeper from Indiana, who, 





when she | 


finds the need of some pin-money, sells the perfume | 


for thirty-five cents a pint. 
carefully: 


Follow these directions 
Crush very fine one cake of magnesia 


in a bowl and pour over the powder thus made fifty | 


drops of oil of roses. Next, line two funnels with 


| filter paper, and place a small bunch of cotton in 


| the bottom of each one. 


| gift was a piece of hand work. 





Then put these in half- 
gallon glass jars and divide the magnesia equally 
between the two. Pour into each some rain-water 
or boiled hard water. It will gradually run through 


the cotton and filter paper into the jar, forming | 


with the powder a clear, soft toilet water with a 
delightful rose fragrance. The magnesia may after 
ward be dried and used for a toilet powder if 
desired. The cost of the materials is trifling: 


50 drops of oil of rose, $1.00 
I cake of magnesia,. . , ‘ -10 
5Sheets of fillerpaper, . .. . 05 

$1.15 


These quantities of oil of rose and magnesia will 
perfume at least ten pints of water. 

You will most likely have some left for yourself 
from this quantity — unless you want to make pin- 
money for Christmas and sell a few pints. Why 
not try it? 

One year | had a handkerchief Christmas. Every 
Do you like to make 
them, too? I made mine all differeat, copying the 
designs from the best ones displayed in the shops. 
Another girl I knew loved to make dainty aprons, 
and she had an apron Christmas in the same way. 
She made five o’clock tea aprons, serving and fancy- 
work aprons, with even some generous gingham 
ones, too, for their appropriate places. But here I 
am at the end of the column with but half of my tale 
unfolded, so I shall continue on the opposite pag 
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We men 


One look at an Ultra $3.50 Shoe will show its excellence 
ot material, fineness of workmanship and elegance of style. 
One trial will show its perfection of fit and your need of 
our patent cushion insole, which protects the feet from the 
hot sidewalks on bright days and from dampness on wet 
days. This feature alone makes the shoe worth twice its cost. 


A catalog illustrating 50 or more styles for home or street wear 
furnished by your dealer or by us free 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
BROCKPORT, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 













































OVERCOATS AND REEFERS FOR BOYS 


From 3 to 15 years of age: price from $4.00 to $15.00 
5 J 2 .: 

Clicheimer Steinr Ce 

xwxm——, 


| MAKERS 






The accompanying illustration, drawn from life, shows three overcoats 
and one short reefer style for boys from three to fifteen: we also make a 
short reefer without storm collar and a number of styles in long reefers with 
velvet collars for boys from three to ten. Cut on the latest lines and 
beautifully tailored from the 
very best materials, these coats 
possess a style, ‘‘snap’’ and 
individuality which places them 
quite apart from the common 
run of such garments so gen- 
erally offered. 

Sold by leading clothiers 
throughout the United States, 
our immense stock offers am- 
ple latitude for the selection of 
fabrics and styles: our label in 
every garment is an absolute 
guarantee of service and satis- 
faction. 

If you wish to know how and 
where to buy the best clothes for 
boys, without paying too much 
for them, send for our style 
book ‘J,’’ which shows our 
full line of suits, overcoats and 
reefers, and we will name near- 
est dealer who sells our goods. 


Ctrkemerdn 

Vbyiy le 
The World’s Largest Makers of Boys’ Clothes 
CHICAGO 


ee 
CHICAGO 


















400,000, Chinese use 
Ginseng root for its medici 
nal properties. American ¢* 
porters pay $6 to $10 per 
pound. Seeds and young 
plants also bring big 
and immense 
Demand 

increasing ; suf 
ply very lir 
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Everything 
























about floors grown in WwW | AF ited. eee ly 
Book >? and how to town or everyw! 


country. in U. 


easily keep 


YIELD. 












| Should be 
them look- jJlanted in fall. 
ing well. We poll culti- | 
, : ; va' roots an 
If you have hard- seeds, Send 4c for 
wood floors, in- tend fin- 


55p. book on enor- 
mous, easily-earned 
profit in Ginseng and 
copy of magazine, “The 
Ginseng Garden.” 
CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Dept. 0, Scranton, Pa. 


ishing old pine floors, or lay- 
ing new floors, this book,‘‘ The Proper 
Treatment for Hardwood Floers,” is worth 
fully $25.00 to you. It gives the most satisfac- 
tory methods of finishing new or old ash o-k, 










birch, maple and pine floors. Ourtwent ars’ 

experience in manufacturing fine ' vood 

floors makes this possible. 
We also manufacture the ‘‘ World’s udard 


Floor Polish,” 


JOHNSON’S 
PREPARED WAX 


For sale by all dealers in paints— 1 and 2-lb. 
caus, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and 8-lb. cans, 
50 cents per pound. 

This book is absolutely free. 
while you think of it. 


S.C JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Hardwood Fleor Authorities.” 


Fashionable and Profitable Arts easily ¥ 
learned by our FREE instructions. 
Panok Pyrographic Outfits sent any- 
where prepaid for $3.00; worth $5.00. 
Iroquois Indian Bead Looms. Indian 
Beads 5c. bunch. Raffia Reed, etc. Send for our catalogue ARTS 


and CRAFTS, free. pp Rick & Co.,517 Main St., Buffalo, N.¥- 


Write now 
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LEFT,’’ Where Children Are 


They relish and thrive on Wheatlet because 
it comes nearest to what Nature intended for 
man’s proper sustenance. The full, rich flavor 
of wheat, such as no other mills grind, appeals 


to everyone ; so that even cold Wheatlet sliced 
and fried is most appetizing. 


WHEATLET 


has been successfully on the market for 
twenty-four years, which is oe + proof of its 
high quality and superiority. ig sample six 
cents and grocer’s name. 


You have the guarantee of our world-wide 
reputation back of Franklin Pancake Flour, 
the finest Pancake Flour ever produced. 


Ask your grocer for Franklin Mills products 
to be sure of the original whole wheat foods. 


The Franklin Mills Company 


“All the Wheat that's Fit to Fat," 











Patented Fuly Sth and Oct. 4th, 1892. 


These Famous 
Toy Cats and Kittens 


are printed on cloth in fast colors, with direc- 
tions for cutting out, sewing together and 
stuffing, using pasteboard to make them flat 
on bottom. Any child can easily make them 
to look like real, live Kittens. 
One Cat on half yard of cloth,- - 10cts. 
Four Kittens on half-yard of cloth, 10 cts. 














If your dealer has not got them, show him 
this advertisement and ask him to get you 
some. FOR SALE BY ALL 


LEADING DRY GOODS JOBBERS 
































The Best Yet 


Elegant, comfortable 
leather chair that auio- 
matically adjusts itself 
to 15 positions, sitting 
or re 
clining. 
Nothing 
like it. 
Unequial- 
led for 
resting, 
reading, 
writing, 
sewing, 
etc. Use 
in any 
room, 
It’s 






prerrerr 


spooere 





THE 


B-B Adjustable Chair 


Praised by all who own one. Durable and hand- 
some. Nine styles and prices to suit anyone. 


Sent FREE — Finely illustrated descriptive catalogue 
of B-B Adjustable chairs. Write now and get one. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING Co. 
4730 Holborn Street Racine Junction, Wis, 


“Sole Manufacturers B-B Adjustable Chairs.” 














~~ ‘Silver Polish. 


i 
| StLico 


: A PLEASANT REFLECTION 

That the wonderful brilliancy imparted to Silver by 
Electro-Silicon is obtained without the least injury 
to either person or plate—It is harmless. 

At grocers and druggists and postpaid, 15 
Cts. (stamps). Trial quantity for the asking. 
ELECTRO SILICON SILVER SOAP 
fur washing and polishing Silver and Glass 
has equal merits. Postpaid, 15c. (stamps). 

“ SILICON,” 30 Cliff St., New York. 












DOLLY’S ADVANCE 
CHRISTMAS IDEAS 






N ONE of the rural dis- 
tricts of California a 
clever girl earns pin- 

money with a very small 

outlay. She makes fancy 
decorated cards and sells 
them to stationery stores for 
one dollar a dozen. Every time she goes out fora 
walk she gathers some new flowers, presses them 
between blotting-paper, and when they are per- 
fectly dry she pastes them on colored cardboard 
mats in the shape of wreaths and sprays. Witha 
calendar attached and a quotation, or greeting, 
lettered in gilt, these cards would make lovely 

Christmas gifts. But this is only one of many nice 

things that the girl with.a country home can make. 

And I am indebted to Miss Harriet Cary] Cox, of 

Massachusetts, for some more ideas, one of which 

is to buy plain glass sherbet-cups and fill them with 

red jelly, or some slender lemonade-glasses, which 
may appropriately be filled with Jemon jelly. Each 
glass should be covered with melted paraffine 
instead of paper, in order to seal it. A jelly-spoon 
would make a pretty addition to such a gift. Even 
one glass daintily wrapped in tissue paper, witha 
sprig of holly and tied with ribvon, would please 
the most esthetic taste. A loving sister sent one 

Christmas to her wealthy brother who lived in the 

city twenty jars of fruits, vegetables and pickles 

that she had put up herself. Wasn’t he lucky? 


Here is a novel way to send shellbarks. Takea 
strong paper sack, like those used for meal or flour, 
and paint it all over with scattered autumn leaves. 
Fringe it around the top, and after filling it with 
nuts tie it with a slender rope tinted in autumnal 
colors and fringed at the ends. 

Then there are the cute little acorns which can 
be made into emerys. Only the cup of the real 
acorn is used. Into this a little brown silk bag 
made in the shape of the nut and filled with emery 
dust may be securely fastened with glue. On the 
stem tie a tiny bow of baby ribbon of any color, 
though I think red will look best. Your chum, 
your auntie, your sister, your mother or your grand 
mother would like one of these, I know. 

I wonder if you would considera packet of flower 
seeds a trifling gift? If you have saved some from 
your own garden share them with somebody. Wrap 
them in little white paper packets and mark on 
them the variety in gold paint, or the painted blos- 
soms in colors. Tie each packet with ribbon to 
match the flower and your little gift will be com- 
plete. A potted plant that has been raised from a 
slip of your own greatest floral treasure would be 
very much appreciated, too. Another delig! tful 
little gift is a sachet bag made from the dried 
leaves of lemon verbena and rose geranium. Miss 
Botsford, of Philadelphia, who suggested these 
floral gifts, is evidently fond of flowers. 


Apropos of bags, here is an idea for another kind 
which is really a pillow-cover with such a cute 
name, ‘* A Popcorn Pillow.’’ If you know any girl 
who likes popcorn she’ll be sure to like one of these 
pillows. Buy a piece of yellow and white checked 
gingham twenty-seven inches square, in which the 
checks measure about one inchsquare. With white 
thread, doubled, sew around the four edges of each 
white square. Then draw it up into a puff and 
fasten the thread on the under side. When the 
white squares are all shirred the pillow top will 
have the appearance of white popcorn strewn over 
a yellow background. One of the newest ideas in 
finishing a pillow is simply to make the corners 
round and trim each one with a tassel. White 
tassels would be pretty for the popcoin pillow. 
One of my friendly correspondents in Massachusetts 
has one of these in blue and white gingham edged 
with a ruffle. Now, with such a dainty, inexpen- 
sive cover, suppose we complete the cushion and 
make the filling ourselves, too. Cotton is a very 
acceptable substitute for down, and one or two ten- 
cent roils will do wonders. Buy the white batting 
and cut it into small squares. Pile up these 
squares in a baking-pan and place them in the oven, 
the heat to be below the scorching point. In half 
an hour’s time each little piece will fluff up as light 
as a feather and the pillow filling will feel like 
down. Now, how do you like this pillow gift ? 


Maybe you’ll like this chocolate idea better. It 
sounds so good that I shall copy it from Mrs. Clark’s 
letter: ‘* Last year I made enough to give a half- 
pound package to each of twelve friends. Each 
package was done up in white tissue paper, tied 
with white and chocolate brown ribbon. Under the 
ribbon I placed a copy of the recipe, written on my 
best notepaper: 


1 pound of unsweetened chocolate 
V4 pound of arrowroot 

l4 pound of tice flour 

ity pound of pulverized sugar 


Grate chocolate. Proportion for using — one heap- 
ing teaspoonful to one cupful of milk. Boil for 
twenty minutes in a double boiler. 

‘* My friends had all taken chocolate with me in 
my own home, and so were greatly pleased with 
their little gift.’’ 

This would be a nice present for a bride in her 
new home, for you know most brides want to spread 
sweetness all around. Did you ever hear of one 
who did anything more lovely than the following ? 
She was an autumn bride and at Christmas-time the 
yards and yards of ribbon that had been used for 
her wedding decorations, her bouquet ribbons and 
pieces of silk and lace from her trousseau were all 
fashioned into pretty gifts for her bridesmaids and 
close friends. Some of the rose leaves from her 
bouquet were put into sa hets, and nearly all the 
gifts were embroidered with a monogram. Wasn’t 
this simply lovely? And for her husband she made 
a handkerchief-box covered with a piece of her 
wedding gown. 

But I must not forget to mention a few gifts for 
‘‘him’’ as a fiancé: a dress-suit protector, hand- 
made and embroidered with his initials; a white 
pongee muffler, with initials in college colors, if he 
is entitled to them; a black silk crocheted watch-fob; 
a good print of his favorite author in passepartout 
binding, or a pair of Canton flannel shoe-polishers. 

Sincerely as ever, 
Do.Lty. 
















Christmas 


“On Approval "’ to any person — any- 
where —to be returned at our expense 
if for any reason whatever our 
customers 
desire to 
return 
them. 








2 Turkish Rockers 


No. 677 (Genuine Leather) CAP ~ 
$32.00 Wve 




















Morris 

Chairs 

No. 166 (Genuine Leather) 
$24.00 
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Colonial Rocker 
No, 442% 
(Genuine Leather) $27.00 please our customers, 


and north of Tenn, 









Home Desks 
No, 1022 (Quarter Sawed 
Oak or Mahoganized Birch) 
With Book-Case . 34. 

Without Book-Case 27.00 


7 Ww rres + 
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Turkish Rocker 


_No, 377 — $34.00. Covered with best quality 
Genuine Leather. A Splendid Gift. 
day's work there is nothing more inviting than an evening 
at one’s own fireside in an easy, restful Turkish Rocker.) This 
is one of our most popular patterns and will never fail to please. 


Grand Rapids Mich 
Office and Library 


FURNITURE 


is “the Standard of the World,” for Quality and for 
Superiority of Design — Material — Construction — 
Workmanship and Finish, 
ceived the Gold Medal — the highest award — at both 
the Pan-American and Charleston Expositions. 

We own and operate the finest Factory of its kind 
in the World—sell our goods Direct to the User at 
Factory Prices—and depend entirely on the Extra 
Quality of our goods and our very Low Prices to 


“Macey” Furniture re- 


i| We Prepay Freight to all points east of the Miss. 
(Points beyond on equal basis.) 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd. 


P.O. Box 112, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 
New York, 343 Broadway. 
U. S. BRANCH rf hicago, 152 Wabash Ave. 
STORES 4 Boston, 178 Federal St. 
“ Philadelphia, 14 No. 13th St. 
~ Washington, N. Y. Ave. and 14th St 
. Agencies in principal foreign countries 


Turkish Couches 
Made of Solid Mahogany and Genuine Leather, 
No. 106 (Both sides as illustrated) $35.00 

Same with Leather Fringe . . 35.00 
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Gifts 


Ask for Catalogue showing 
many other patterns. 


2 
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Sectional Book-Case 
No. 107 A (Solid Mahogany) 


. $23.00 
No. 107 B (Quarter Sawed Oak) 18.50 


(After a tiresome 


I Dd 


(TRADE 
MARK) 





Home Desks 


No, 1021 (Quartered Oak or 
Mahoganized Birch) $27.00 





Office Desks 
No. 27 A (Quartered Oak Front) 
$24.00 














Office Desks 
No. 1041 B (Quarter Sawed Oak) 
$40.00 



































BifoAM 


,°FOR THE «;;: 


ge 


i TEETH Sf 
i. 

No. guess work about 
Rubif~oam, Performs 
ths task as a dertifrice 
Dleasantly and well, 
Clean, white teeth anid 
bijou are SvnOny 10us 


Rice 25 CENTS 


) AT DRUGGISTS. 











or free sample vial 
Mdvess: EW. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 

















FOR GIRLS’ SHOES 


Owing to the peculiar grain and por 
ous nature of the leather, girls’ shoes 
are extremely hard to polish and keep pol 
ished. There is nothing that produces as 
brilliant or lasting a shine as 


\ o 
A 


SHOE POLISH 


Shines quickly—easily, on any black leather—absolutely 
waterproof and does not rub off on the clothing. Oils, 
softens and prevents the leather from cracking. 
Try a box 10c. everywhere or by mail from factory 


THE WORLD POLISH MPG. CO., Box 719, York, Pa. 





Arts and Crafts Taught by Mail 


The Crownfield School of Art teaches by correspondence Interior 
Decoration, Design, Pyrography, China, Oi) and Water Color 
Painting. Send for circular OR F. CROWNFIELD 
(graduate of University of onneytrante, 8. E. Cor. Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Franklin Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 





CANARIES 


Beautiful hardy birds with wonder- 
fully sweet, clear, musical voices. 
Imported from the best breeders in 
Germany and every one is a gem. 

TESTED, GUARANTEED 
SONGSTERS 
in shipping cage, only $2.60 each 
if ordered before December 10th. 
Females $1.00. Handsome brass 






cage $1.00. We ship everywhere 
Largest mail order bird dealers in 
the work 


FREE Largest and hand 
somest catalogue of —_ 
canaries, parrots, etc., ever ! 


issue ; 
200 illustrations and directions for care of birds, mailed free 
if you mention this magazine. Most complete bird book only 25c. 


IOWA SEED COMPANY, Des Moines, Ia. 


iT) 













The study of harmo ! t ee to teacher and 
Stuclent In fact, the 1 t arcl il n readily 


acquire a kr edgy 


Sohmer Harmony Chart 


PATENTED) 
It is simple an mplete, and is ¢q 
to vocal and instrumental students 


Endorsed by Edouard de Reszke, Robyn, Kroeger and 
other noted authorities 
At all music dealers, price, $1.00, or send direct t 


John Feld Music Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 


| Oa Ge, Gee. 6 Ol Cee. 2 @ G op Be 
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WORK ior 
WOMEN 












Main Young women of twelve differ- 

Building, ent states are taking the courses 

Armour in Mechanical, Perspective and 
Architectural Drawing, and Tex- 

mstitut 

nag a vw tile Design offered by the Ameri- 

Technology 


can School of Correspondence. 
These courses and 


Architecture 


! are especially rec- 


ommended to wo- 
men as opening the 
way to congenial 
and remunera- 
tive employ- 
ment. 


Civil , Textile Manufacturing, Architecture, Pen 
Mya + Sheet Metal Pattern , Heating, 
Ventilation and , Telephony and Telegraphy. 


The courses offer 


MOTHERS 


who desire their children to be fitted for usefulmess and suc- 
cess but who cannot send them to college, an opportunity to 
obtain for them many of the advantages of college instruc- 
tion at home at 4 meduete cost, for all the 

INSTRUCTION I8 UNDER THE DIRECTION 

OF MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF A 

RESIDENT ENGINEERING COLLEGE 


lilustrated Catalogue may be had on request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Armour Institute of Technology 
Room 74¢, Chicago, Ills. 


IDEAL’ 


UNDERWAISTS 


AND 


CORSET 
WAISTS 


or Babies, Girls. 
Misses Ladies 
25$ toF# 1.00 


Dealers. € < — 
| STYLE 39 (illustrated) is a Corset Waist for 


Misses, 12 to 16 years. Fine Sateen; button 
front; lace back; trimmed with edging; adjust- 
able shoulder straps, and slight hip and bust 
fullness. All steels can be removed. Sizes, 18 
to 28 inches, waist measure. 


Price 50 Cents 


The Buttons on “IDEAL” Underwaists 
and Corset Waists are attached with Double 
Tape. The hardest tug won't pull them off. 
The eyelet tabs for hose supporters won't 
rip out. All clothing supported direct from 
the shoulders. 


Ask your dealer to show you this corset waist. If 
he can’t supply you send size you desire and 50c, 
and we will supply you direct, charges prepaid, 


If this trade-mark, woven in red, is on 
the underwaist or corset waist you pur- 
chase, you have purchased the best. Our 
handsomely illustrated booklet is of inter- 
est to every,Mother. It's FREE. When 
may we send it? 


THE LAY & WAY CO., 54 Bleecker St., NEW YORK 















































Price $18 


Express prepaid 
THE BROADWAY 


Persian Lamb Cloth Coat 


With genuine Water Mink Collar and Reveres 


An immensely popular and beautiful fabric. Remarkable 
value. Looks just like PERSIAN LAMB, guaranteed to wear 
better. Beautifully tailored in the latest style, and lined with 
Skinner Satin. We assure absolute satisfaction or refund 
meaet. Remit by draft or money order, or we will send 
C. 0. D. with privilege of tion. 

Send for catalogue of our Misses’ and Children's garments 
made of same cloth in grays, also blacks. 


BEAUMONT MFG.CO., 725 Broadway, New York 
DAINTY 


i WRITING PAPER 2 
Send us $1.00 by mail, giving the initial desired 
on your paper, and we will send prepaid to 
your address an elegant box of stationery con- 
taining Five Different Kinds of paper with 
envelopes in Five Different Sizes, stamped in 
Five Different Combinations and hand illumi- 
nations. Will send all paper white if desired. 
Money refunded if stationery is not satisfactory. 
If you desire your Monogram in place of initial send $2.00. Fan 
Monograms, 25 assorted, for 25cents. Samples of Wedding Invita- 
tions and Visiting Cards sent on request. Address Stationery Dept. 

















Bunde & Upmeyer (o., Jewelers, 71 Wisconsin St,, Milwaukee, Wis. | 
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THREE EVENING 
PARTIES 


For the Grown-Ups 
















An Express‘oris. Party 


OME fun-loving peop!» nad 
avery hilarious tire at .« 
evening party where tney w 
presented with folded slip: 
paper, and told that each in turn was to act .n pan- 


c 


tom.u words within. Some of the guests 
pro clever in { wordless game. ¢ girl, 
whe 2 contained the words pk pie,” made 
a pie sntomime when wer turn came. She put 


on an .maginary apron, picked her ’ pples from an 
imaginary basket, and went thro’igh the motions of 
paring and slicing them. Then she made and rolled 
out an imaginary pie crust, placing the apples there- 
in, seasoning them and making thumb marks about 
the edge of her imaginary pie, concluding with the 
centre decoration; then she tucked her imaginary 
pie into an imaginary oven. So well was it done 
that the interested guests who had followed all her 
movements cried out in chorus: ‘‘You forgot to 
take off your apron.’’ 

Another girl, whose slip contained the word 
** cherries,” picked cherries from an imaginary tree, 
and her expressive face when she went through the 
motions of eating some sour ones brought charac- 
teristic remarks from the other guests. She finished 
her task by passing her apparently full and heavy 
basket to her interested audience. 

One young man depicted the word ‘‘theatre’’ by 
acting as though he were really there and sitting 
behind a girl with a large hat which obstructed his 
view. He was very clever in this impersonation, 
and delighted those who were watching him by, 
apparently, taking an imaginary and dignified de- 
parture before the performance was finished. 

—Mrs. JOHN CHAMBERS, 


An Alliterative Ping-Pong Party 


HE invitations, which 
paper, ran as follows: 


Ping-Pong Party! 

Polite and pretty people pressed to pleasantly play 
ping-pong for prizes: pens, poeeres, purses or pencils. 

Patent leather pumps and pinafores positively pro- 
hibited. 

Party puts in at 8 Pp. M.— pulls out at pleasure. 


were written on pink 


PROGRAM 


1. Ping-pong partners. 
2. Playing ping-pong. 
3. Partaking of prepared provender. 
. Presentation of prizes. 
Points for pilotage of Ping-Pongers’ Play at 179 
Chestnut Street. 
R. Ss. v. p. pretty promptiy to Miss Ethel Thompson. 
A table, five feet wide and ten feet long, a product 
of home talent, has been provided for the occasion. 


> 


The tournament began with mixed doubles. A 
pretty boutonniére was given to each guest. The 
men selected for their partners the girls who had 
flowers corresponding to theirs. After doubles 
were played off the singles were on, and the prizes 
were given at the supper-table. A charming 
Japanese fan, labeled ‘‘ Pretty present to prevent 
prickly heat,’’ was the ladies’ prize; a potted plant, 
the men’s; while some slight consolation was given 
the fortunate being who almost won by a wriggly 
paper snake, bearing on its harmless fangs the 
legend, ‘‘ The perilous python pitilessly puts a 
period to pleasure.’’ 

A rather unusual supper of sandwiches of thin 
pumpernickel, potato salad, pumpkin pie, fruit 
punch and popcorn was enjoyed. 

—CARRIE WILLIAMSON. 


A Paper-Tearing Party 


HE chief requisites for this contest are a number 

of sheets of paper — half sheets of note size are 
suitable for the purpose—some pieces of black 
cardboard, and a few pretty prizes. 

Have a small table in readiness with the card- 
board, paper sheets and a bottle of mucilage upon it. 

The guests are invited to seat themselves around 
the table. Each one receives a sheet of white 
paper, and a piece of black cardboard just a trifle 
larger each way than the white paper. 

The hostess then announces a certain class of 
objects — flowers, for instance—and each player cets 
to work to the best of his or her ability to tear out 
a representation of some blossom, keeping his or 
her choice of flower a secret. Five minutes’ time 
is allotted for the tearing. At the expiration of 
that time each player numbers and pastes upon 
the piece of black cardboard the flower he or she 
has torn out and passes it around to be guessed. 
Five minutes is allowed for each guess. The 
guesses are written down on slips of paper and 
numbered like the exhibits. The man or girl who 
succeeds in making the greatest number of correct 
guesses wins the prize. 

This contest may be followed immediately by 
another in which animals, instead of flowers, are 
torn and divided. No sketches nor other aids to 
memory are permitted by the rules of the game. 
The prize in the animal contest might be one of 
the many popular books of animal study. 

Pi. .ures of famous persons, either men or women, 
would make another interesting contest. A photo- 
graph or a portrait of some celebrity would make 
an excellent prize in this connection. 

Another class of objects that may be torn with 
most amusing results is that of common garden 
vegetables: One of the clever little pincushions 
representing a vegetable would make an acceptable 
prize for this contest. 

To encourage each player to do his or her best in 
the matter of tearing the pictures the hostess, just be- 
fore the game begins, may offer an additional prize 
for the most successful likeness torn in any one 
| class. 

When the various contests arranged for the fes- 
1 





tivity are over a committee of three persons who 

have not entered the game should collect the differ- 
| ent ‘tears’? and pronounce their verdict upon the 

respective merits of the articles which have been 
| torn from the pieces of paper. 

If a luncheon or a supper follow, paper plates 
may be used for the sandwiches and salad, paper 
napkins be distributed, and bonbons arranged here 
and there over the tablecloth in pretty tissue-paper 
swans. Garlands of paper flowers may decorate the 
| tablecloth and the room. 

—IRAH C. RICHARDSON. 
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Cravat Pin, gray finish, 50c.; 6251-Brooch, with 





articles in jewelry and silverware. 

















ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW ARTICLES FULL SIZE. 
6537-Scarf Pin, sterling, gold finish, real turquoise, 75c.; 4995-Scarf Pin, 14K gold, rose finish, $1.25; 
4996-Scarf Pin, 14K gold, rose finish, $1.25; 5859-Scarf Pin, 14K gold, rose finish, $2.00; 6041-Sterling 
Cravat Pin, gray finish, ruby eyes, 65c.; 6042-Sterling Cravat Pin, gray finish, 50c.; 6047-Sterling 
arl, solid gold, $3.50; 6150-Tie Clasp, solid gold, 
Roman, $1.25; 6122-Bar Links, solid gold, rose, $2.00 per pair; 6120-Bar Links, solid gold, rose, Elk, 
$3.00 per pair; 283-Dress Pin, solid gold, rose, 75c.; 5812-Dress Pin, solid gold, Roman, 75c.; 5247- 
Collar Pin, sterling gray, 40c.; 5592-Collar Pin, sterling gray, 75c.; 5598-Collar Pin, sterling gray, 75c.; 
5602-Collar Pin, sterling gray, 70c.; 5495-Waist Pin, sterling gray, 85c.; 5596-Chatelaine Pin, sterling, 
85c.; 5597-Chatelaine Pin, sterling gray, $1.00; 5590-Brooch Pin, sterling gray, $1.00; 5490-Brooch 
Pin, sterling gray, heavy, very fine, $1.75; 5482-Brooch Pin, sterling gray, 
laine or Hat Pin, sterling gray, clover blossom, 90c.; 5518-Brooch, Chatelaine or Hat Pin, sterling 
gray, clover leaf, 75..; 6080-Bar Links, sterling gray, $1.00 per pair; 6060-Bar Links, sterling gray, 
$1.25 per pair , @71-Bar Links, sterling gray, $1.25 per pair; 6061-Bar Links, sterling gray, $1.25 per pair. 
We « iii send any of the above articles prepaid (delivery guaranteed) upon receipt of price. 
We warrant our goods as represented, and will cheerfully refund your money if not satisfactory. 
Send postal for our latest catalogue containing thousands of illustrations of up-to-date, desirable 
Our prices the lowest. 


THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO., Gold and Silversmiths, 254 Middle St., Portland, Me. 














$1.00; 5506-Brooch, Chate- 








Established 1867. 



















Genuine Fox Fur Piece $798 


BEXTRA LONG; GUARANTEED SKINS, 
8945 A. As illustration, of Genuine Isa- 
bella Fox (very dark brown), is trimmed 
with two triple size Fox Brushes and 
six smaller fox tails. Silk cord in front. 
$ y 8946 A. Same as 8945A, of 
7 Genuine Sable Fox (red- 
dish brown). 
u$ 9 8484 A. Ladies’ Dress 
4 Skirt of broadclothin black 
or blue, tastefully trimmed 
with silk straps and overlaid with 
silk embroidered medallions in 
grape design, unlined. 
8540 XA. Same as 
$998 $484A, but made of fine, 
black Peau de Soie Silk. 
OUR FASHION CATALOGUE No. 51 A 
is now ready. MAILED FREE. 


Shows all the newest effects in 
Furs, Jackets, Capes, 
Suits, Skirts, 

Waists, Petticoats 





and either or 
both of the 
above garments 
will be sent to your nearest 
Express office with privilege of examination, C. O. D. 
for balance. 


WARD B.GROSS 
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Mothers Save 
TIME — TROUBLE— EXPENSE 
way when they request their 


shoeman to give them 
shoes with 


Wear Proof Lining 


(More important for the 
children.) 

If he hasn’t them send us 
his name and we will send 
you Samples and a fine 
pair of 


Shoe Laces FREE 


FARNSWORTH, 
HOYT & CO., Boston 
St. Louis Chicago 
_ynn 
Brockton 


Mew Collars 


We send a Linen Bishop Collar, Cuffs, 
Front of Waist Set, Turnover and Tab 
Collars with Cuffs. Lace Medallions 
2 New Fagoted Collars, Cuffs,Tie an 
Handkerchief-Collar patterns. Also 
our new Book of Embroidery 


Novelties. ALL for ONLY 25c. 


WALTER P. WEBBER 
Lynn, Mass. BoxL, 
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Send No Money 


Just cut this out and mail it 
to us with your name and address 
distinctly written, also name 
of your nearest express 
office, and we will send 
free to examine, this Mag- 
nificent Ladies’ Neck 
Scarf, made of finest quality 
French Black Lynx. 

The Scarf has six (6) large 
full tails, twelve (12) inches long, 
measures aboyt 54 inches (in- 
cluding the tails), is six (6) 
inches wide in back and 
fastens with a handsome 
neck chain. 

Remember, you run 
no risk whatever. Wesend 
the scarf to your nearest 
express office, all charges 
prepaid by us 

You can examine 
it, try it on, and if you 
don’t think it as good as 
you can buy from your 
local dealer for §5, all 
you have to do is refuse 
it and the agent will re- 
turn it to us without a cent 
of expense to you. 

If you like it, pay the agent 
only $1.95 and you will have the greatest bargain you 
ever saw. 


The Du Barry “arf Only $1.95 


We are selling these * at this price in order to 
introduce our new and com. stl and Winter Catalog of 
Trimmed Hats, Millinery, Fuss, Shoes, Corsets, and Ladies’ 
Wearing Apparel, sent £ ce upon application. 

Ifthere {5 no express office convenient to you, we will 
send thescarf by mail, postage paid, for $1.95, and will cheer- 
fully refund the money if you are not satisfied with your 
purchase. @HICAGO MAIL ORDER AND MILLINERY CO. 

298-300 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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Baby’s Comfort 
, 
Mother's Joy 
The Acme Shoulder Diaper 
Suspender is light, loose and 
elastic, and obviates tlic ne- 
cessity of binding the diaper 
tightly around the baby’s 
body, and, at the same time, 
holds it well up; while its 
elasticity allows the aby 
free use of its limbs. It is 
thoroughly washable and 
never wears out. 

Acme Shoulder Diaper 
Suspender takes all pressure 
off the child's hips while 
its bones are soft and com- 
pressible, thereby allowing 
proper development. !t is 
endorsed by leading physi 


cians, a few of whom: are: 
Dr. P. H. Reiche, Dr. Robt. 
T. Wilson and Dr. John B. 


| Hart. For saleat Dry-(:oods 
Stores, or send 25 cents to 
| EEYS, COLLIER & TILLARD, 88 Leonard Street, New York 


SS = =S 


LADIES | PEET’s Parent 


Invisible Eyes 
take the place of silk loops, and make a 

flat seam. The Triangle ends keep the li FETS 
stitches firm and the Eye from slipping wvisiens Eve 
or turning over. Ideal for Plackets. 


It’s in the TRIANGLE “~~ 


2 doz. Eyes, Sc; with Spring Hooks, 
10c. Black or White. Sizes No. 0,1 
2, 3 and ‘. For sale at all stores, or 
»y mail. ware of imitations, and see that our trade 
mark, ‘‘ It’s in the Triangle,” is on every package. 


PEET BROTHERS, Dept. I, Philadelphia 



































TRADE MARK PEG 
* PA’. MAY 7,1896-OCT.27, 1696 
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— MUSIC “HITS” —— | 


We publish more genuine “ hits" than any other house in 
the trade. Themost noted composers of popular music write 
t for us. Handsome title-pages, best paper, perfect printing. 
Selections from the 
following list are sure 
to please. 


6 for $ J.00 


25¢ per copy, ex- 
cept Hiawatha 
and Soko (30c.), post- 
age prepaid. Order 
direct from us if your 
dealers can't supply 
you. 


SOKO 


A beautiful Turkish 
intermezzo, delight- 
ful as a two- ae. f . 


a ag a 


of our Hiawatha, the 
t $10,000 piece. 
sure to include it 

in your order. 


BALLADS 
In My Dreams. [Words. 
Actions Speak Louder than 
Colleen. Margery. 
Songs We Used to Sing. 
That's How I Love You, 
Mame. (Green. 
Where the Grass is Always 
COON SONGS 
I'm Going to Leave. 
Nubian Maid. 
Sweetest Girl in Dixie. 
Undera Panama. (Honey. 
When My Baby Calls Me 
Where the Palm Trees 
Gently Sway. ({meo. 
I Wants a Man Like Ko- 





MARCH TWO-STEPS | 
Checkers. 
Cheerful Chinaman. 


Dixie Girl. 
Hiawatha. 
Jolly General. 
King Cupid. 
My Dream Lady. 
My Josephine. 
"Neath Southern Skies. 
Peaceful Henry. 
Three Little Maids. 
Creole Belles 

COMIC SONGS 
It Was the Dutch. 
Me Heart Breaker Kags. 
What Would the Neighbors 


Flipity Flop. 


Say? Mona. 
WALTZES Hard-Shell Baptist Choir. 
Bonita. Girliana. MISCELLANEOUS 


Arrival of the Gecks. 
Cubanola. 


In Society. 

Neome (Ragtime Waltz). 

Prayer and Passion. Mosquito’s Dance. 

Under the Rose. Soko. Dolores. 
‘‘ Hiawatha ’’ Mandolin Collection now ready. 4 books — Ist 
and 2d Mandolin, Guitar and Piano accomp. 25c. each book. 

Write to-day for thematic catalogue of our publications; 
mailed free to any address. 

THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
L__.. 21 Whitney- Warner Building, Detroit, Mich. 


“WORLD BRAND ¢é 


SILVERWARE 














One of the many points 
of merit that character- 
izes “* World Brand” 
Silverware is the posi- 
tive fact that all goods 
bearing our mark of dis- 
tinction we guarantee 
to carry not less than 
50 per cent. more silver 
than other standard 
plate. A good reasen 
why “ World Brand” 
table si'ver wears best — 
always looks best —is 
best. So/d by dealers — 
ask for it ! May wesend 
= our handsome cata- 
ogue? It's free. 

merican Silver Co. 

12 Main Street, Bristol, 
Conn. / ree, a Beanti- 
Sul Sugar Shell. Send 
postal for particulars. 
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SOLVED y . HARLAND’S 






A volume 

yhigh ll COMPLETE COOK BOOK 
—The Keeping House is a Pleasure 
Outlook with this new book. It is the result of 


her life-time experience and the most 
complete and most practical cock book 
ever written. Perfectly adapted to the 
tastes and income of the av erage f family. 
In addition to Th of B 

there are exhaustive chapters on every 
branch of housekeeping, filled with 
helpful suggestions for the care of the 
home. Handsomely bound in washable 
cloth. 780 pages, fully illustrated. 
Price, expressage paid, Two Dollars. 


TheBobbs-Merrill Co., Madison St., Indianapolis 


















































Artistic Homes 

A new 1024-page book of 

over 1000 house plans, $1.00 
T C. CHIVERS, 145 N. 7th St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THREE EVENING 
PARTIES 


For the Children 


A Noah’s Ark Party 


S THE once-popular 

** Donkey Party” no 

longer has the charm 

of novelty I offer to those 

who are on the lookout for 

amusing entertainments for children the following 
suggestions for a ‘* Noah’s Ark Party.’’ 

Draw upon slieets of rather stiff paper—a 
medium-weight wate:-color paper is best —as many 
pairs of animals as there are children in the game. 
Draw also a Noah and a Mrs. Noah—absurd, 
churn-shaped figures like the little wooden toys. 
Color the figures with water-colors and when the 
colors have quite dried cut the animals out. The 
size of the animals is immaterial. I made mine 
about three inches high, and aJl of one size from 
the rabbit to theelephant. The effect was ludicrous. 

When the animals are completed take an old 
-otton s’.cet and prepare yourself with blue, red 
and yellow dyes. Mix a small portion of each, 
separately, in three glasses half full of water and set 
to work. With your yellow dye and some sort of a 
brush paint a conventional ark near the centre of 
the sheet, making it about twenty inches long. 

Now with green, which you can get by pouring a 
little each of your yellow and blue into another 
dish, paint at the left edge of the sheet a high 
mountain peak reaching considerably higher than 
the top of the ark. At the right edge of the sheet, 
extending teward the middle, paint some tree 
branches. Now dip into your blue and with bold 
strokes make suggestions of water waves. Don’t 
be afraid that you will not do it right. Let your 
imagination run riot. This isnot anart exhibition 
and no one will be disposed to criticise your skill. 
Now mark a black cross very plainly on the door of 
the ark to designate the point of safety. Pin the 
sheet to the wall in an accessible place and you are 
ready for the game, which is as follows: 

Put Noah, his wife and all the animals intoa 
hat or basket and let each child draw one and write 
his or her name in a book. ‘Taking turns, let each 
one be blindfolded, and, standing several feet away, 
turn around three times, then walk toward the 
sheet and pin his or her animal upon the spot first 
touched. The sharp steel pins with glass heads are 
better for this than the ordinary wire pins. 

The game is won by the child whose animal 
comes nearest to the cross on the ark. ‘Those who 
reach the highest points of the mountain and tree 
come in second and third respectively. 

A pair of giant goloshes, or a gingham umbrella, 
or a toy Noah’s ark may be given as prizes to the 
winners, while to the two whose animals are voted 
to be in the most hazardous positions a couple of 
the tiny lobsters to be found in Japanese shops 
might be a delicately suggestive souvenir. 
—MARIE MorRE MARSH. 


A Bowling Match 


OVER an extension table with a bright woolen 
cloth. Across it, near one end, form an arch, 
Cover and decorate two baking-powder cans; make 
a hole in the top of each, into which place a long- 
handled Japanese fan, gayly painted; decorate the 
handle with ribbons, running the ribbons up the 
stick to the top of each fan and across the opposite 
one, thus forming an arch. 

Present each boy with a clay pipe and each girl 
with a small fan, to which is attached a tally-card. 
Fill a bowl with soapsuds made of soap, warm 
water and glycerine. Arrange the boys and girls on 
opposite sides of the table. ‘The boy nearest the 
head of the table takes the bowl and with his pipe 
blows a bubble and drops it on the table. His 
partner, the girl opposite him, fans it, endeavoring 
to make it go through and pass the arch without 
breaking. If it passes successfully a gold star is 
placed on the tally; if it breaks before reaching the 
arch a green star denotes the player’s failure. 

After receiving their stars the boy and girl pass 
to the foot of the table, and the next boy and girl 
move up and try their skill at bowling bubbles. 
The game is ended in six rounds. The prize 
bubble-blowers receive a pretty pipe decorated with 
ribbon and a small fan as a reward. The booby 
prize consists of a little paper balloon. 

— Mrs. Cora YOUNG, 


A Birthday Pairing Bee 


WELVE boys and twelve girls received notes of 

invitation reading as follows: 

The pleasure of your attendance is requested at a 

tirthday Pairing Bee to be given by Donald and 
Dorothy Dale at their home, No. 15 Cabot Avenue, 
on Thursday evening, from eight until ten o'clock. 

PAIRING AND REPAIRING. 

At the entrance each was given a card with the 
name upon it of a well-known popular character, 
such as Punch, Judy, Alice, The White Rabbit, 
Mary, Her Little Lamb, Jack, Gill, and so on. 

As soon as all were ‘‘ paired” a lively march 
was played and they were led two or three t.mes 
around the rooms. Then Donald announced that 
in various places in the rooms were hidden fifty 
pairs of shoes for which they would search as in a 
peanut hunt; the boy and girl finding the greatest 
number of shoes that proved to be ** pairs ”” would 
receive a prize. These shoes were about three 
inches long, of different colors, cut out of cardboard 
from patterns found in an illustrated catalogue. 

The girl’s prize was a pretty shoe-button bag; 
the boy’s, a painted china shoe filled with bonbons. 

Then all went into the library to do a little 

‘repairing’ of accidents. Full-page likenesses of 
persons familiar to children were cut in two sec- 
tions and then put together prenencneasty, We 
used pictures of Washington, Roosevelt, Grant, 
Cleveland, Dewey, Lincoln, McKinley, etc., and 
their mixed-up portraits were fastened to a sheet 
by a little paste at the edges. Each was numbered 
and each child had a pencil and card with the 
names. For instance, Washington’s complete por- 
trait was found in numbers one and six. Without 
leaving their seats they were to mark the numbers 
beside the names on their cards. The prize was a 
tiny pair of silver scissors. 

Thin sandwiches filied with fruit, nuts and 
minced chicken; olives, fancy cakes, charlotte 
russe and chocolate were served picnic fashion. 

-—Atice C, TILDEN. 





“Oneida Community Quality.” 


Said a salesman, in the store 
that sells more silver-plated 
ware than any other in the 


country : 


«“ When we have your ware in stock 
we can’t sell anything else.’’ 


Because each piece of “ Oneida Community 
Quality’’ Silverware possesses the originality, 
the art and the finish of the best “Sterling”’; 
truest economy. 


and it represents the 


The style and effect of the best ‘‘ Ster- 
ling’’ is due largely to care in select- 
ing the designs and outlines of the 
various pieces; also to the heavy orna- 
ments aud to finish. Our Avalon pat- 
tern is the result of several years’ care- 
ful study to reproduce these effects. 

Each piece of Avalon ware has been 
given as much individuality as possi- 
ble, while conforming to the general 
character of the design. The ornamen- 
tation is rich and deep and the pieces in the 
have all the effect of solid silver. 

Again, in the Avalon pattern we have 
given unusual attention to the “ finish.’ 
Especially in the new French gray 
effect, this charm of sterling silver has 


cost. 


silver. 


“Oneida Community Quality ”’ 
is made only 
triple (we call it 
guarantee the wear for 
years), aud gives the consumer the full 
benefit of the reduction in the price of 


In other words, 
Quality” “ Triple-plus”’ plate is guar- 
anteed for 25 years— a guarantee backed 
by our 26 years of practical experience 
manufacture of silverware — 
possesses the art and finish of the best 
“Sterling ”’ 
price of ordinary plate. 

Every piece of genuine Oneida Com- 
munity silver bears a tiny stamp, which 


in a plate heavier than 
“Triple-plus” and 
twenty-five 


* Oneida Community 


aud is sold for almost the 





been faithfuily reproduced in our prod- 
ucts. The soft, dull gray of this finish, 


reads == 


—_—— 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY 





with its delicate shadings, brings out 
the full beauty of the Avalon designs. 
At the present price of silver the 
heaviest plate is the most economical. 
Triple-plate will wear three times as 
long as single. The additional cost of 
triple-plated ware over single is largely 
in the extra silver used. The - resent 
price of silver is so low that thi now 
only a small part of the manufacturing 


Even if you need 


munity.” 


Community Ware. 


It will be your best way to learn 


“Oneida Community Quality” 


and the beauty of Oneida Community designs. 


Oncida Community, 
Oneide a, N. 


Look for it and protect yourself. 

Your name ona post card will bring 
illustrated story ‘ 
Ask for Booklet A. 

If you cannot find Oneida Commu- 
nity silverware easily in stores, 
to us, and without putting you under 
any obligation to buy, 
easy for you to see our silverware. 


only one spoon—one 
fork —or one knife to fill in a gap in your 
table service —let that one piece be Oneida 


About Oneida Com- 


write 


we will make it 
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lts a Revelation 
it Table Glass 
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SANTA CLAUS ISN OWS 









Its the reigning 
Success OL the Season 























1. Sugar. $0.50 
2. Salt 2 

3. Pepper 2 

4. Table Set 1.75 
5. Lemonade Set . 1.50 
6. Bottle (254) 75 
7. Cruet (253) 35 
8. Syrup (253) 50 


Prepaid east of Mississipni River, north 
of Tennessee. Equalized beyon i 
There is health, luxury, comfort, and economy 
in Sparkling Separating Glass, because of 
what it does and the way it does it. It's 
easy and quick to clean and fill, giving 
it the highest sanitary qualities 












booklet, **k7 
Vatled Sree 
PERFECTION GLASS CO., DEPT. A, WASHINGTON, PA 


separates ind take u ther Made in 
ver one hundred choice piece Our handsome 
1 of Table Glass,” te r ) 
for your dealer's nam 





bor table, side-lboard or i 
it’s perfection itself, and acids 
a charm all it Moderate 
in cost — its tistic beauty and 
exclusiveng with its 
lainty gracef t nd brilliancy 
of tinish, make the world’s stand- 
ur rd of excellen ¢, the delight of the 
usewife, and the oride f the maid 


Seek | for the Ring; the dealer ** if 




























YOU SAVE 
MONEY 
BUYING 


The 
Best 
Range 
Made 


The M & D Ranges 
have all the improve 
ments known to mod 
ern range making 
Things you must know 
to buy intelligently — 
the perfected flue sys- | 
tein — improved baking and hot water facilities — the newest; | 
most convenient arrangement are told in our booklet. It's 
interesting, untechnical and illustrated ue engravings of 
the cleverest, most improved range ever buil 


M & D RANGES 


The style shown in the cut is the M & D “ Standard" Range 
of polished steel, beautifully nickel finished ; asbestos lined ; 
duplex grate for coal or wood. Pouch feed for coal does away 
with lifting stove lids, preventing escape of smoke and soot 
Ashes can be raked without disturbing covers. Oven in four 
sizes, as desired: 16, 18, 20 and 22 inches. High shelf or 
high closet. Oven door counterbalanced by weight instead 
of spring. Sectional top plates interchangeable. Heavy orna- 
mental base. Write us for the name of the dealer in 
your town whe handles M & D ranges. 


M & D RANGE COMPANY, 96 Lake St., Chicago 


















? 
It Isn’t Heavy 
Weighs but 4 Pounds 
Only BD Delivered 
It gives that 
chic finish and 
dress to the bed 


in daytime. Itisa 

cvlinder of corruga- 

ted multi-ply paper, easy 

to handle, wonderfully strong, never 
wears out. Cover with lace or other 


material to match the spread. 


Almost every good dealer from Maine to California 
has them; if your local dealer cannot upply you, 
write us, stating width of your bed, enclose express 
or money order for $2; we will ship an Acme a 
and pay charges to any express pon it on or east « 

the Mississippi River. Mor back if you wan eit. 


Our handsome book oioeaeae Bedrooms” tells 
all about it. Mailed free on request, 


H. & D. PAPER CO., 821 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
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“Child's Play te Run One.” 


In Half a Million Homes 


The Aluminum Oi! Heater has proven its 
superiority over every other type of oil 
stove made. 

Its peculiar construction causes it to radi- 
ate heat like a base-burner, instead of 
sending it out at the top. 

It is absolutely smokeless and odorless, 
and so simple that a child can operate it, 
even to re-wicking. 


ALUMINUM 
OIL HEATERS 


should be in every home where there is a 
cold room ortwo that cannot be easily 
heated, Invaluable for heating the home 
in the spring and fall, making a big saving 
in coal bills. 

Our Safety Burner with every heater 
makes explosions impossible. For saleby 
all dealers. We have prepared a hand 
some little booklet that goes into details 
gives prices, illustrations, etc., and 
\ which can be had by writing. 


NOVELTY MFG. CO., 518 No. Mechanic St. 
Jackson, Mich., U.S. A. 








**Mama calls me the JELL-O girl. 
She says I want it to eateveryday. Now 
1 am having lots of fun with the pack- 
ages building a house for my doll.’’ 
Order a package from your grocer 
to-day. Four Fruit Flavors: Lemon, 
Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry. 10c. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 








CARTER’S 


Union Suits 


For Men and 
Women 


are unlike all others 
because built on origi- 
nal lines. The fit is as 
perfect as the human 
form. No hugging 
here or bunchy loose- 
ness thee. The Carter 
material gives empha- 
sis to the Carter fit— 
yielkls, contracts, ex- 
pands to meet every 
movement of the body 
in the most comforta- 
ble fashion. You should 
wear Carter's if you want 
the most style, the perfect 
fit, the most comfort. 

Your dealer has Carter's 
or can get Carter's Union 
Suits. If not, give us his 
name and we will send you 
our booklet and see that 
you get what you need. 


Look for 
this 
Trade 








20th Century Cooker 


Made of spun steel. Best 
enameled utensil made. Im- 
possible to scald yourself. 
Contents can’t spill in 
draining. 8 quart size pre- 
paid anywhere for $1.50. 
Other sizes in proportion. 


THE FENN MFG, 00., Johnstown, Pa. 
Agents Wanted. 





MRS. EDDY 
AS SHE REALLY IS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAG™ 4) 


directing the day’s activities about the estate. 
She sees and gives directions to her farm super- 
intendent and to her housekeeper; and then there 
is the duty of overseeing the work of ner secretary 
and his two assistants. She dines at noon with 
the rest of her household, and then comes her 
regular afternoon drive, 


Her Daily Drive Her Only Recreation 


PeonrrLy at two o’clock the carriage appears 
every day —a handsome turnout, but unless it 
be for the heavy silver mountings of the harness 
with the small ornamental letter ‘‘ E” here and 
there, there is nothing whatever about it to attract 
specialvattention. It is a closed carriage, and the 
driver himself wears no livery other than the silk 
hat and black coat. Her secretary always sits on 
the seat by the driver. This drive is a feature of 
** Pleasant View’’ life, not only because of the fact 
that it is Mrs. Eddy’s only recreation hour, but also 
because hardly a day passes when some few of her 
followers visiting Concord for the sake of seeing 
the home of their Jeader do not make it a point 
to be somewhere along her usual route to see her 
drive past. Often these strangers bow or wave a 
handkerchief toward the approaching carriage, and 
seldom indeed is it that such greetings fail to wina 
smile or a bow in response. Usually the drive is 
toward the city, through the beautiful old residen- 
tial streets with their arching elms. More often 
than not it passes the handsome group of public 
buildings on North State Street. On the southerly 
side of this group, until recently, it was not un- 
usual to see the carriage stop in front of the 
steepled wooden building at the corner of North 
State and School Streets. This we. Christian 
Science Hall, the gift of Mrs. Eddy, where loca! 
Christian Scientists held their regular services, and 
a building in which Mrs. Eddy always showed deep 
interest. It was remodeled from a private dwell- 
ing, and while the work was under way Mrs. Eddy 
gave it her personal attention, bought furniture for 
it, and decided on its finish and fittings. On 
this site a large new one-hundred-thousand-dollar 
granite church is now being erected, the gift of 
Mrs. Eddy, and on its foundations, on July 16 
last, the « onor’s birthday, the cornerstone was set 
in place. Only a few were present, and at Mrs. 
Eddy’s request the ceremonies were of the simplest 
kind. 

New and then, on her drive, Mrs. Eddy stops at 
the door of an old friend or relative for a brief 
greeting. The drive always occupies the hour from 
two until three, and visitors are welcomed either 
immediately preceding or following it. If there 
are no visitors to be seen there are always letters to 
write or literary matters to be attended to. The 
evening hours are given to reading and to study. 
Often to accomplish important work Mrs. Eddy 
will labor far into the night. She does not hesi- 
tate to work all night if occasion seems to her to 
require it. 


Her Interests Outside of Christian Science 


N HER devotion to the one chief concern in her 
life Mrs. Eddy denies herself to an extent that 
few reformers have ever equaled, and she puts into 
her labors a living enthusiasm. She is, however, 
by no means a woman of one idea. Her interests 
are varied and she is in close touch with the current 
progress of events. Her chief interests do not take 
her from active participation in the affairs of her 
home city, and the personal oversight of her estate 
and household. She is a generous contributor to 
local enterprises and home philanthropies. For 
three years past she has given to the extent of 
several thousand dollars to the support of the State 
Fair grounds, and on two occasions she has visited 
the grounds. Each year, in the early fall, she has 
followed the custom of distributing shoes and 
clothing among the poor who may be in need at the 
season when aid is most acceptable. Her method 
of distribution is practical. Through her arrange- 
ment with a local shoe dealer he has an agent at 
the Fair grounds each year, who gives out to 
virtually all who apply for them tickets redeemable 
at certain city stores. Unless he can easily assure 
himself that each applicant is applying in good 
faith he takes the name and makes a special in- 
vestigation of the case; then, when the tickets are 
presented at a store in exchange for shoes, the re- 
cipient signs name and residence on the cashier’s 
slip. These names are all sent to Mrs. Eddy with 
the bill for the season’s supplies, so that she may 
follow up the individual cases. 
Mrs. Eddy beljeves in making her purchases, so 
far as possible, in her home city, and whether it be 
in obtaining granite for her new church, or in such 
minor affairs as the buying of meats and groceries 
for her household, she adheres very carefully to this 
rule. 

The story of the road which Mrs. Eddy had 
built for the city a few years ago is well known in 
Concord. The offer was made by her unsolicited, 
and involved the expenditure of about eight 
thousand dollars. It contemplated the reconstruc- 
tion and widening of that part of Pleasant Street 
which extends from the edge of the more thickly 
settled district out to a point near the St. Paul 
School, and running directly past ‘* Pleasant 
View.’’ The offer was accepted, and the road was 
built by Boston engineers after the best modern 
ideas. 


Her Love of Nature and Housekeeping 


LEASANT VIEW”? bears evidence of the 

owner’s love of Nature. Mrs. Eddy has a 
great affection for trees. Her trees are her per- 
sonal friends. The vines and flowering shrubs.are 
her delight, and receive her personal attention. 
The place is a veritable birds’ paradise. The 
flower garden betrays a fondness for the old- 
fashioned posies rather than for those of newer 
favor. Roses are to her liking, and she has them 
in abundance; but the other beds are gay for the 
most part with petunias, annuals and hardy plants. 
‘Two of the foliage beds on the lawn form the cross 
and crown, the favorite symbols of Christian 
Scientists. 

Mrs. Eddy is likewise a good housekeeper. The 
home within and without is always in order. She 
personally planned and superintended the construc- 
tion of her present home. She determined the 
arrangement of all the rooms down to the pantry 
and china-closet, and even located the flour barrels. 
Those who knew her in the early days when she was 
her own housekeeper affirm that her bread and pastry 
were unexcelled. She has a thoroughly efficient 

and competent corps of domestic helpers who have 
| received their personal training at her hands. 
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eking NEW Business 


: 
 pscachilen KING & CO.’S 16 Retail Stores | 
| 
j 
























cover the territory in and about these 


CItIES > New York (2). Buffalo, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Cleveland,O. Minneapolis,Minn. 
Boston, Mass. Cincinnati,0. St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R.I. Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
Philadelphia,Pa. Milwaukee, Wis. Omaha, Neb. 
But we are reaching out for new Business. 

If you are not conveniently located to 
visit any of these stores, here is an induce- 
ment to get acquainted with us by mail : 

Cut out this ad. and send, with your 
address, to the store nearest you. We'll 

send you our Illustrated Catalogue A, 
samples of goods, and measurement 
blank; also a sample copy of Brown- 
ing’s Magazine. 


Ona return order with we'll send you the suit 
you select, express pre- $ 15 00 paid within 100 miles 
No better suit can be ° had for $18.00 or $20.00. 
If it isn’t satisfactory, return it at our expense. SentC.O0.D 


J 

b 

\ 

° A 3 “? { 

you have the privilege of examination before accepting the suit 








rowning- King -- (0 


Manufacturers and Retailers Sixteen Retail Stores 


CORSETS 


America’s Favorite 


The F. P. 
Corsets are 
the most sat- 
isfactory for 
the reason 
that only the 
very best 
materials and 
workmanship 
are employed 
in their : 
construction, 
| The shape 
| 
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Gibson Pyrography | | i:!iiisee" 


P wnee a 
By contract with .¢/e we have the exclusive right to “4 antee ey ya _ 
duce Gibson designs for Pyrography. Charles Dana Gi every pair o 
is the most famous living pen and ink artist, and bh his , mg F. P. Corseté 
ings are admirably adapted to Pyrographic reproduction. 


Outfit No. 95 sess $1.80 Yf not for sale at you 


: : : | dealeis, we, will send 
A high-grade instrument, splendidly made, includes fine je 


Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Kubber Tubing, Double Action you, mail free, a pair 

Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces receipt \ 

Stamped Practice Wood, and full instructions, all contained | on receipt of price. 

in peat Leatherette Box. For sale by your dealer, o: sent by | 

us C,O. D, for examination. Write for our big 64- e 

catalogue with colored inserts No. L 52 FREE. 7 aed F. P. Style 549, hose ata ters attached, $1.00 
Illustrates hundreds of Gibson and other artistic designs on “6 > 276. aad “ 1.50 


wood ready for burning, together with all kinds ‘ 
of Pyrography outfits at lowest prices. - . 760, 2.50 
4} This trade-mark on everything we make. It means 
quality. Call for T, & C. Pyrographic Goods. BIRDSEY & SOMERS Makers 
Thayer & Chandler, 162-164 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago ’ Y 
Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World, 349 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y. 


One Hundred Dollars 






































pw fora Name 
Men, 
Women We will pay One Hundred Dol- 
, and lars in Gold to the person seud- 
Chil- } ing us the best name, in our 
oy dren judgment, to be given to the grandest 
| Pink Tea-Rose ever introduced in this country. 
The word must not exceed three syllables, and 
must be submitted before December 1, 1903. In 
case of a duplicate the first person sending the 
name we select will be paid the $100. Address 
JOHN BREITMEYER’S SONS, Florists, Detroit, Mich. 
Name On Toe 
ces murat coutige| | AIR GOODS 
ec n ustrated Catalogue 
ery Mailed Freer «| | Fitting WIGS ana Gentlemen 
Cottons, HOSIERY and | | Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
aanpenee ore | $3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Pee UNDERWEAR. | Illus. Catalog Free. 


} E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 


Our large cata- 
FRE logue with hun- 
dreds of illustra- 
tions of Stamped Linens, Cushion 
Tops and all kinds of Fancy 
Work; also Patterns ot Batten- 
burg, Honiton, Duchess, Arabian, 
Irish and Point Lace, with il lugtrsies 
lesson on Lace Making and Cok 
Embroidery. Large line Shirt Waist 
Also illustrations and dire tions 0" 
the new Tenriffe Wheel Lace. Perfo- 
rated Patterns « specialty. Send your name and address to- -day- 
LADIES’ ART CO., 404 N. Broadway, R 210, St. Louis, Mo. 
P. S.—The latest fad is Bead Work, for Belts, Fobs, Pirses, & 
Circular of material and instructions free. 


DOLL-STANDS 





It is very easy to remember the 
name, “Gordon Dye,’’ the best 
hosiery made, and to ask for that 








brand when ordering, whether it 
be in men's, women's or children’s guods. Ask your dealer to, | 
show you the Fall and Winter styles just out and in dealers’ 
hands. The ‘‘Gordon Dye”’ trade-mark is stamped on the gen- | 
uine goods bearing this name. Look for it. Accept no other. 


BROWN, DURRELL & CO.,102 Kingston St., Boston, Mass 


Made in six sizes, to support dolls from 3% to 42 
inches in height. Doll Parties, Doll Weddings, or 
other doll functions need our stands to be a complete 
success. No. 4, bronze, for 24 to 36 inch dolls, $1.25; 


nickel-plated, $1.75. Express charges prepaid. 
R WAX SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


one . BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO., 132 W. Lake St., Chicago 
lhe finest in the world for dancing floors, making 


them smooth and polished, yet not dangerously DO NOT S j AMM ER 
slippery. Improves any wood floor. Indispensable | 

for parties, hops at home, ai clubs, etc. Causes no ncn Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL. D.. M 
dust to make you sneeze or ruin your clothes. Cc a 4 Phila. : Bishop C. H. Fo ler, 


John BS. 
Send for book ‘*‘ How to Dance’? LL. D., Buffalo, N. Y.; Hon. 


maker, ex-Postmaster-General,P! 
and liberal sample box — mailed free. endorse the Phila. Institute—1 
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= I lus- 

oe . ; NEER STAMMERING SCHOOL. lus 
Full size sprinkle-top can, §0¢, Sent _by mail, post- trated 80-page book free. EDW!™ S. y= 
paid, if your dealer won't supply you with Bowdlear’s. STON, Pres't and Founder, who cured i 


self after stammering 


1043 Spring 
years. 1033, 1043 
19th Year Garden St., Phi ladelphia- 


W. H. BOWDLEAR & CO., 149 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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The beautiful tone of the 
Packard upright is amplified 
the nobler proportions of the 
Packard grand. To critical 


Lovers of Music 


the perfect tonal qualities of 
this piano give absolute satis- 
faction, whether heard on 
concert stage or in the home. 


lilustrated catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be sent free on request. 


The Packard Company, 
P. O. Box A, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 












FacePowber 
Athletic Girls 


often have a weather 
worn complexion. 
Bleak November 
winds shrivel  deli- 
cate skins. That toilet luxury 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder counteracts these evil ef- 
fects. It makes the skin soft, smooth, 
and velvety; restores and beantifies the 
complexion because it soothes, clears, 
purifies and freshens. With LABLACHE 
a lovely complexion is always possible. 
Beware of cheap powders highly per- 
fumed to cover impewrities. Flesh, White, 
Pink, Cream Tints. 


soc. a box. Drugegists or by mail. 


BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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A strong 
set of teeth free 
from dec ay is your nat 
ural right. The pleasant 
taste and delightful fragrance 
left in the mouth make 


ZODENTA 


TOOTH SOAP 


the favorite dentifrice for all 








It whitens, polishes and pre 
serves the teeth, strengthens the 
gums and makes the mouth clean 
and wholesome. Boys and girls 
need no ur; ging g to brush their teeth 
if ZODENTA is used in the home 
ZODENTA TOOTH SOAP is a com 
bination of cleansing antiseptics 
It makes a foamy lather free from 
acid, grit or soapy taste 
Packed in 2% oz. colored decorated 
tubes, convenient and economical to use 
iby druggists or by mail, postpaid, 25¢, 
SPECIAL FREE OFFER Zo 
"eaders Uv And Fournal we will 
da 1 . Cube on re quest. 
F. F. INGRAM & CO. 
45 Tenth Street 
Detroit, Mich. 


















Together they enable you to dress 
Securely and satisf: ictorily. Won't tear 
skirt; no sewing or pinning; impart fash- 
jonable curve to waist. Special offer: Sup- 
Porter and Adjuster for 40 cents, postpaid. 


ROSALIND COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROSALIND 
LONG WAIST 
STER 





An Ideal Ladies’ Shoe Dressing. 
Does not smut or black the skirts 
Warranted not to harden or crac- 
kle the leather. A Complete Out 
fit for travelling or at home. It's 
a paste, and can't spill. Endorsed 
and sold by all W. L. Douglas and 
Emerson Shoe Stores and thou 
sands of first-class dealers, or ly 
mail, on receipt of price, 25c. 
Canvassing agents make money 
w easy selling Shu-Shine— men, 
omen. | oys and girls. Information free. 


OSMIC CHEMICAL CO., Dept. H, Brockton, Mass. 
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THANKSGIVING 
SUNSHINE 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 














HERE isa service that 
T I ask all who read 
this Sunshine column 
to perform on Thanksgiving 
Day. One circle tried this 
plan. ‘* Pay a visit to some 
inva'id in your neighbor 
hood,’’ was the order. I was a member of this 
circle — Brooklyn Branch No. 5. I live in a hotel. 
** Dear me!’’ I thought, ‘* I don’t know ofa 
soulthatisill. Am I going to be the first to fail?’’ 
I went to the elevator boy and asked him if he 
could help me out, and of course he did. He told 
me of a sick man whose door I had been passing 
every day for two weeks. 

My ftace crimsons with confusion as I write. 
Where had been my eyes and heart all that time? 
I called and begged to be allowed to leave my 
flowers and book, if for no other reason than to 
save my reputation with branch No. 5. The call 
proved to be a jolly one. The branch does not yet 
know how near I came to getting a black mark. 


When I was one of the editors of the old New 
York ** Recorder ”’ there was a time when I was on 
night duty, not leaving for home until five or six 
o’clock in the morning. A lesson in happiness was 
taught me one morning by boys known by their 
comrades as ‘‘ wharf-rats.’”’ One particular morning 
I interviewed one of these heys—his name was Stubbs 
—and learned a lesson that will last me forever. 

I began my questioning. 

‘* You have been called a beggar and a thief ?”’ 

** Yes, ma’am.”’ 

**“You have been knocked about, kicked and 
whipped until you carry bruises and scars that will 
stay “id youa lifetime ?”’ 

** Y-e-s, ma’am.’’ 

- At have no home, no parents, no money ?’’ 

‘* No, ma’am.” 





SUNSHINE LUNCH-ROOM 
IN TENNESSEE 


‘In the name of wonder, then, what gives you 
courage to stand and look at me with a smile on 
your face like sunshine? What’s in you to make 
you grin from ear to ear? What is your name and 
where do you come from ?”’ 

** La’, missus! I ain’t so bad off as I ’pears,’’ re- 
plied the boy, bursting intoalaugh. ‘* Does yer see 
dis broom? It’s a-sweepin’ me ter prosperity.”’ 

This boy, whose legs insisted on being a foot 
longer than his trousers, whose coat was so anxious 
to cover his body that it forgot his arms, and whose 
hands, though bony and withered like an old man’s, 
clutched the broom with the determination to 
make a ‘‘ clean sweep,’ rested from cleaning the 
stoop in front of a house on Twenty-cighth Street 
and looked merrily into my face. 

** Don’t you ever get hungry ?”’ 

** You bet I does; but my ‘ pard’ —he’s down 
there’’— and he pointed under the stoop where an- 
other boy was waiting fora servant to fill his basket 
with cold victuals—‘* generally gets all we can 
swaller in one day. Ye see, missus, we both 
have baskets and brooms, ’cause there comes times 
when we git a rush of work and then we pitch 
in and get ter business ; but gin’rally Jack carries 
the basket ; it’s easier fer him than sweepin’ ; he’s got 
a game leg. I does thesweepin’ and the girls are 
purty good in givin’ victuals. 

‘* Hi there, Jack! Wat-cher-got?” 

Jack, a twin in appearance, if not in age, limped 
to his chum’s side and exposed a basket half full of 
stale bread, meat bones, and two doughnuts. 

** Tt’s our business what makes us so cheerfulish, 
missus. Get oncet in the right business and stick 
to it. That’s the way. We work or beg, and beg 
or work, as she goes. If they pays us fer sweepin’ 
we don’t beg, bet yer life, every time. Good 
mornin’, missus. Guess we’ll goto breakfast now.’’ 


The two boys picked up their brooms and basket 
and sat down on the sidewalk not far off. Four 
hands disappeared for a second, then reappeared 
bearing all the good things to eat they could hold. 
The light coming through the long street seemed a 
curtain of gray and the sun was sadly striving to 
pierce a dark cloud in the east. People hurried 
gloomily along the street toearly work and only the 
cry of ‘* morning papers ’’ broke the stillness. 

I could find no pleasanter sight than to watch the 
content and the humor shining in the faces of those 
beggar boys. They were freehanded and generous- 
hearted as well, for as I still stayed by them Jack 
suddenly greetec me with: 

‘*Tt might be that yer hungry, missus? A better- 
lookin’ lady nor you asked us fer a bite yisterday ; 
so ye mustn’t feel pertic’ Jar ’bout us knowin’ yer in 
a tight place. We knows how yer stomach feels 
when it caves in — don’t we, ‘ Stub’ ?’’ 

**Stub” replied by handing me a doughnut. 

‘* Thank you,’’ I said, putting it carefully in my 

pocket. ‘‘ To-morrow, maybe, you will be sorry 
you were so generous. 
" JT ain’t so gum sure that’s what ye call it,’’ 
murmured ‘‘ Stub’’ thoughtfully. ‘* We allers 
likes ter be happy. Now, if ye’d a-gone away 
lookin’ like as ef ye were hungry an’ we’d a-let ye, 
’thout givin’ ye nuthin’, it’d a-spiled our fun all 
day. We jes’ guy it to ye so’s we could go on 
a-singin’ and a-laughin’. Jack an’ me are jolliest 
when we ain’t done no mean tricks. 

‘Just hang ’round. Jack, there’s a man wid a 
bag. I'll strike ’im fur a job,” cried ** Stub’’; and 
the boys, without saying good- by, left me to think 
over their wharf-rat logic: ‘* We're jolliest when we 
ain’t done no mean tricks.”’ 
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The newest things in fine correspondence papers have 
what is called ‘‘ that fabric finish. 

No maker of papers has succeeded in obtaining this finish 
so successfully as we have in our 


HIGHLAND LINEN 
TWOTONE LINEN 


‘‘The Papers that Appeal ’’ 


Your stationer should have all the fashionable shapes, 
sizes and shades. If not, send us his name and you will 
receive samples. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 








Ladies learn to usethe 


IVER JOHNSON 


SH O'T GUN ang 


CHAMPION "625 00 
WER JOHNSON ww i 00 


TOP SNAP 


WERJOHNSON $3 8 00 


SEMI- HAMMERLESS Send for Our Fire Arms Encyclopaedia 
IVER JOHNSON - FITCHBURG, MASS.U.SA. 








XMAS NOVELTIES 


“BURROS” 1. ‘When shall we 
A book cut out in the three meet ee 
exact shape of a Burro's 1904 Calendar ule oa 


rt leather, size ] 
head, as illustrated, irt lea R. 
9) inches ,ornamente ith 


ize 9% = 6% laches two burnt Jacks and a 
Title in red. It con ; te ‘38¢, cal 
tains a collection of 64 a y 7 ro 
quaint, cute and curious * Pull inte 
picturesof Rocky Moun 1904 Calendar. 1 
f art leather, size 6x 10 


tain Burros, which will 
afford fun and interest 
to old and young. Here 
are some of the titles 
“Joe & Trilby,’’** Take 


inches, ornamented with 
two burnt Jacks and a 
mirror as No, 51, anda 
pair of playing cards 
Phe inscription,’ Three 














one on me, “ They 
call me Satan,”’ “ Will Jacks and a pair of , 
be home soon,"’ “Ten } d a Hall tells the story 35c, 
minutes for lunch Nea fee -_.§ postpand 
* Hellot—talk louder!" The mirror in both N 1 and 50 
Copyright, 1992, “Always room for one more,” , reflects the third Jack More fun than a circus 
by H. H. Tammen “ Four Queens and a Jack," ** When | No, 13, Indian Crtentes | and Match Safe. Mase 
Pat. Jan. 20,1904. Greek Meets Greek,’‘and 55 others. 26¢,postpaid. | of art leather, size 6 » ornamented with burnt 
’ This Good-lLuck Indian Charm, with Indian designs, an Indian 4 n color, a match safe and 
Indian Ido history, will be sent with each order Free 1904 lendat 35¢c, postpaid ; 
received before December 15, 1903, The above three novelties sent postpaid to any address for 
“MAY IT BE AS GOOD TO YOU AS IT HAS BEEN TO US.” | $1.00, or any single one for 35 cents. Order by number 


SPECIAL Two Beautiful Color Plates of Rocky Mountain Minerals and Polished Agates, and extravagant catal gue 
witi, over 500 illustrations of Indian Curios, Baskets, Blankets, Odd and Useful Novelties, to be had nowhere 
else, mailed on receipt of 6 cents in stamps to cover postage, or FREE with each order 


Address THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO., Department K, 815-819 Sixteenth Street, Denver, Colo, 


Your Child 


would have no end of fun 
with the 


Irish Mail 


“It’s geared ’’ 
_Thestrongest, fastest sport- 
—— = iest hand car for small 
boysandgitls. Perfectly 
safe. Asplendid devel- 

-~ oper of back, shoul- 
der, arm and leg mus¢ les. Rubber tired. Sturdily built. 

Write for illustrated booklet FREE. If the “ Irish 

Mail "' is net on sale in your town order from us direct 

0 Chase 


THE STANDARD MFG. CO., 1 it., Anderson, Ind. 


















= They 
Can't 
Upset. 








WwooL SOLES 


For Crocheted Slippers. Pre 
ferred by all.ladies. “It is so 
eusy to sew to.” Ask your 
dealer. or if he won’t supply, 
send 25 cents to 

The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co. 

Box A, Hartford, Conn. 

" dlaska So "25 cents per par 
“Happys ” Hair insoles, 10 
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Frost King ana Frost Queen 
Chamois Vests 


are worn by men and womer who appreciate 
cold-weather comfort— who want protection 
against cold, damp winds and sudden changes ; 
people who go out of doors on the coldest days 
~-those who make it their duty to reduce the 
dangers of pneumonia and all chest and lung 
troubles to a minimum. 

These garments are made of specially-tanned 
chamois skin: they cannot be made warmer — 
or better. Perfect fitting —light and comfort- 
able. Price $3.00 each. 

Ask your druggist to show you a Frost King 
or Frost Queen Chamois Vest. Look for the 
label — you'll find satisfaction. 

Descriptive booklet sent free. 


Bauer & Black, 273 25th St., Chicago, U.S. A. 











( Shoe Trees 


Keep your shoes 
looking new and 
stylish. Prevent Pat 
ent Leather and fine 
dress shoes from 
wrinkling or crack 
ing Doubles 
the life of the 
shoe and keeps 
the leather soft 
and pliable. Insure 
QUALITY, STYLI 
and COMFOR' . 










AMERICAN ADJUSTABLE SHOE TREE 
For Well Dressed Men and Women 


(Pat. applied for 

















Note screw acijust- 
ment while in shoe 


RETAILS 50c Per Pair in All 





Leading SHOE STORES 
All SIZES and WIDTHS 


The best fitting, and 
best made SHOE TREE 
on the market. Ask your 
Shoe Dealer for the 
AMERICAN; take no 
substitute. Write us. Sent 
prepaid to any acdress, 
U.S. or Canada. 60c. per 
pair or two pair 
for $1.00. Exam- 
ine them at the 
store. Send for 
woklet today. 


AMERICAN 
HDW. MFG. CO. 














Dept. 0 Ottawa, ew, 














Style 209. Sizes 18 to 30 (white only). 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


A dainty underwaist for ladies. Straight front, girdle body 
and corset cover effect at top, beautifully trimmed with 
torchon lace. ‘Double Ve" Stocking Supporter Attach- 
ment over the shoulder, ———— 


Also Puff Bust Waists for Growing Girls 
CHILDREN’S STYLE, 99A, age 1 to 12 . . 50 cents 
MISSES’ STYLE, 199, age 10 to 16. .. . . 75 cents 

Descriptive catalogue free. For sale ev ery where, 
THE C.N. CHADWICK COMPANY 
Fourth Ave. and Baltic Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








_ On the Dark Stair, where a Bear 
is so Liable to Follow One. This 
fascinating picture is charming to own, or 
to send as a gift to friends or your friends’ 
children. Three sizes: 50c., $1.25, $2.50. 
Published exclusively in the celebrated 


CopleyPrintg 


which have long been recognized as 
the best art reproductions made in 
America. They include ‘‘The Hang- 
ing of the Crane,” “ Hiawatha,” 
“The Children’s Hour,” and the 
other famous Longfellow pic- 
tures. Send 15 cents 
(stamps) for our illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


CURTIS 
& CAMERON 
10 Pierce Bidg., Boston 






































TEN IDEAS FOR 
INFORMAL AFFAIRS 





OW is the time for 
N the hostess who 
delights in little 
informal affairs to begin 
to entertain with lunch- 
eons, teas and the like. 
In these gray November 
days why not have 

“A Rainbow Luncheon” and create indoor sun- 
shine on a cloudy afternoon? The hostess requests 


each of six guests to wear a gown of a particular | 


color, and, with herself dressed in red organdy, the 
seven colors of the rainbow are represented around 
the table. Ribbons of the various colors should be 
draped from the chandelier, each one being fastened 
near the place of the guest dressed in the corre- 
sponding color. The menu cards may be tied 
with rainbow bunches of baby ribbon and inscribed 
with these words: ‘* Red,’’ ** Orange,’’ *‘ Yellow,’’ 
** Green,”’ ** Blue,” ** Indigo,’’ “ Violet.”’ 

The first course, ‘‘ Red,’’ may be small apples, 
and the second be jellied bouillon served in half- 
orange skins which have been cut into pretty, fancy 
shapes. ‘‘ Yellow ’’ may be minced chicken in little 
pastry cases, with yellow sauce, potato croquettes 
very delicately browned, and squash. ‘‘ Green,’ 
of course, is the salad of cucumbers and lettuce, with 
French dressing. The dessert, ‘‘ Blue, Indigo and 
Violet,” violet ice cream, little cakes, the frosting 
of which may be delicately tinted with blue, and 
little boxes covered with violet paper, containing 
candied violets. 

The prize for the guessing game which may fol- 
low the luncheon might be a little prism to be used 
as a watchcharm, for the first; and the booby prize 
might be a tiny toy bucket filled with nuggets 
(gilded lumps of coal) to represent ‘‘ the pot of 
gold”’ at the end of the rainbow. 


Japanese Entertainments always prove popular, 
and for such an occasion the dining-room may be 
most artistically transformed into Oriental style 
with very little trouble. In place of the usual tea- 
table have several tabourettes, each holding a teapot, 
cup and saucer, lemon and sugar wafers and a Jap- 
anese napkin. A cushion made of matting should be 
placed on the floor before each tabourette. Those 
who serve should be in Japanese costume. Paper 
cherry blossoms, fastened to tree branches, and lan- 
terns would make effective decorations. 


“A Camp Dinner” given to friends who have 
formed a summer camping party would surely prove 
a pleasant feature in a winter’s round of entertain- 
ments. In front of each plate place a small tent of 
cardboard made three inches long and two inches 
high and mounted on a green card. Fill each tent 
with candy, and to the front attach a tiny flag, on 
which is written the name of the guest for whom it 
is intended. Form an island of green leaves in the 
centre of the table on a mirror, and over this erect a 
tripod from which to swing a little camp-kettle. 
The kettle may be filled with flowers. ‘Tostill fur- 
ther ornament. the table light several candles in 
single candlesticks to represent torches. 


“A. Wood Luncheon" fora rainy day in the house 
is suggestive of pleasant times outdoors. ‘To carry 
out the idea strew cedar boughs on the floor of the 
dining-room and decorate the walls with pine. 
The table may be almost entirely covered with 
pressed autumn leaves mingled with fresh winter- 
green, and the place-cards should be made of birch 
bark. For the centrepiece have a bowl of sweet 
peas on a mat of small fern leaves, and by each 
plate piace a tiny bouquet of pansies. The menu 
might include brook trout and frogs’ legs. 


For a Thanksgiving Luncheon be sure to have a 
pumpkin as a centrepiece. Cut it out about one- 
third from the top and fill it to overflowing with the 
prettiest fruit you can find, including small red 
apples and Malaga grapes. The candle-shades for 
the table may be yellow. At each place a little 
papier-maché turkey with the name-card attached 
will be unique and amusing. The courses of an 
appropriate menu may be prepared. For dessert, 
yellow caramel cream frozen into miniature pump- 
kins would be a novelty. 


Foreign Suppers furnish a novel as well asa very 
amusing and instructive entertainment, and among 
congenial friends a series of Scotch, Irish and 
German suppers would be greatly enjoyed. At the 
Scotch supper the centrepiece should be embroid- 
ered in thistles and on it rest a pot of heather in 
bloom. At each place a tiny Scotch thistle might be 
tied with plaid ribbon, and the menu should be as 
Scotch as possible. At the Irish supper the decora- 
tions should be white and green. A shamrock ina 
pot would forma pretty centrepiece, and a tiny sham- 
rock plant ina pot should markeach place. Tied to 
the pots by bright green ribbon have the name-cards, 
bearing a greetingin Celtic. At the German supper 
the floral decorations might be bachelor-buttons, the 
nearest approach to the German blumen. The 
national colors should form a prominent part of the 
decorations in the dining-room on each occasion, 
and Continental dainties predominate in the menus. 


A Pioneer Picnic given by an enterprising hostess 
afforded a great deal of pleasure to several of her 
young friends. The guests were asked to dress as 


much as possible like pioneers, the girls to wear | 


calico dresses and sunbonnets, and the men, negligee 
suits and unblacked shoes; in fact, all should be 
attired without frills, generally. The menu was 
severely plain. An open grate in the dining-room 


was arranged so that the coffee could be made and | 


the bacon broiled there. The decorations were 
branches and leaves arranged to obtain the effect of 
a wilderness. 
hostess and guests told stories of the early settlers. 


Three Pretty Cenirepieces. A unique idea for 
the central decoration of a luncheon-table is the 
use of a drop-light from an electric-light chandelier. 
The bulb may be put in an opal-colored glass bowl, 
filled with pink carnations and smilax. 

Another pretty centrepiece is a bowl of goldfish 
placed on a mirror in the centre of the table with a 
few graceful pieces of pine scattered over the cloth 
for the necessary bit of green. 

A handsome fruit-holder may be made of an 
ordinary earthen bowl covered with a loosely woven 
net ot raffia. Thrust autumn leaves and fall flowers 
carelessly here and there through the meshes. 


To complete this merry affair the | 


“regret. 
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“Let the 4 
GOLD DUST 
TWINS do 
your work” 








IT’S A DIFFICULT FEAT 


for people who have once used Gold Dust to ever get along without it. 
It cleans bottles, dishes and glassware like magic and saves a world of 
work. Quit the ranks of worry-workers and put your trust in 


GOLD DUST 


OTHER GENERAL | Scrubbing floors, washing clothes and dishes, cleaning wood- | 
USES FOR work, oilcloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, 





GOLD DUST cleansing bath room, pipes, etc., and making the finest soft soap. 
Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago Makers of FAIRY SOAP 


___ GOLD DUST makes hard water soft — 
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‘BRO-MAN-GFI-@ 





om 
’ Prepared ~ adding boiling water only and allowing to congeal—that’s all. So little trouble 
— so delightful results with Bromangelon. 
The ONE perfect DESSERT JELLY 

Delicious and pure. See that you receive Bromangelon when ordering Bro-man-gel-on, 
thereby protecting yourself from substitution. FLAVORS: Lemon, Orange, spberry, Straw- 
berry and Cherry. 13c the package. At all leading GROCERS. Illustrated booklet free. 

STERN & SAALBEKG, Mfrs., NEw York 
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HAVING THIS 
TRADE MARK 





Good lacquer onabrass bed 


means lasting satisfaction; poor lacquer means lasting | 
r . - | 
They look alike at first; you can tell the | 
poor after you’ve had it awhile; then it’s too late for 








BURNED IN THE 


ARE 


mah . .» ENAMEL 

anything but regret. N O oO O N 
There’s a safe lacquer; fine, imported; costs three | hos ever P OIS ema 

times the ordinary kind, and worth it. We put it on | 


AGATE NICKEL-STEEL 


If substitutes are offered, write us. 


Sold by First-Class Department and Hoase-Fur- 
nishing Stores. Send for new Booklet. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


A & W brass beds. We know of our beds finished | 
fifteen years ago, still bright as ever. 


Ask your dealer; before you buy find our 
name plate on it. Our pamphlet of metal 








NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


METAL DOLL HEADS _ 


Combine Durability of Metal with Beauty 
of Bisque, and do not b 
Ask your dealer or write for free 
tllustrated catalogue to 


A. VISCHER & C©O., Dept. Minerva, 


beds sent on request. 
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THE i. H. FIELD CoO. {? , ee. +. tii .2). ae 
ase emarinaiepie 100 VISITING CARDS ¢ 
These Ladies’ Pure POST PAID =a 
as Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. 4 


Card Style” FREE! Also business and professional <r!s- 
WEDDING INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
E. J. Schuster Ptg. and Eng. Co., Dept. 20, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE TRIAL 


Rollman Meat and Food Chopper. 4‘ ‘¢a!- 
ers 50¢, by express T5c. Write and learn bor 
to get one delivered free, on 30 clays’ t'™ 
“A Perfect Chopper” 
Rollman Mfg. Co., 127 Penn Ave., Mt. Joy, P& 


Linen Hand Embroidered 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
3 for 49c 


Many equally good values shown in 
our Kerchief Catalogue—SENT FREE. 
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BE SURE AND BUY THE 


ALPHA e3 


Means reinforced 
from hip to knee. 


Equestrienne 
Tights 
and Drawers 


lhe most practi- 
cal and perfect 
fitting garment 
ever put on the 
market. Improved 
hape. Perfect 
I rotection. 






Reinforced 
in the Knit- 
ting from 
Hip to Knee 


making it wear- 
resisting, Warmer 
and shape preserv- 
ing without 

extra bulk aud at 
no extra cost, 


“Tt’s allin 
the Knitting’’ 





PATENT 
Ask your dealer, or APPLIED FOR 


write us, 


PHYLLIS KNITTING CO., Chicago 


Sole Manufacturers 

















M. PHILIPSBORN’S 


Fall and Winter Fashion 









Purs for season 1903-04 
SENT FREE 


Agents This 
Wanted Handsome 
Coat 

Prepaid everywhere in 

Made 


the United States 
of Black or Castor Ker- 
sey, 32 inches long, lined 
with satin to match; triple 
cape effect with piped 
edges of satin, set off 
with numerous rows of 
silk stitching; welted 
seams edged with satin 
and ornaments; pouch 
sleeve with fancy cuff. 
Sizes, 32to 44. State bust 
measurement when order- 
ing Sent to any address in 
the United States upon re- 
eipt of $10 in money order 
or currency. Samples of 
material upon request. If 
garment not entirely satis- 
factory, money refunded. 
Write for Catalog No. 
659, sent free for the 
asking, illustrating over 
300 styles of ladies’ outer 
garments. 
Ladies’ Cloth and Velour Jackets. 
Ladies’ Cloth and Plush Capes. 
Children’s Jackets. 
Furs of all descriptions. 
Ladies’ Dress and Walking Suits. 
Ladies’ Dress and Walking Skirts. 
Ladies’ Waists (Silk, Flannel and Vestings). 
Underskirts. 


M. PHILIPSBORN, 138 to 144 State Street, Chicago, Til. 
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ilver Salt 


“THE EASY WAY” TO CLEAN SILVER 
* i [ 
A new idea for cleaning Silver, Cut 


Glass, Jewelry, etc., with- 
out any rubbing, scrubbing or polishing. Sil- 
ver Salt, dissolved in boiling water, actually 


MAKES WATER DO THE WORK 


The water gets into every crevice, removes all tarnish 
and dis -oloration, gives brilliant and lasting lustre with 
abso! tely no effort. 

Chemists Say Silver Salt is the only Preparati: m that 
Sunply can't wear or scratch silver, injure fine plate 
or mar delicate chased work. It’s different. Try 
* The Easy Way.’ 

Sample mailed free if you mention your grocer's or 
druggist’s name. Full package, 25 
cents, postpaid. 


SILVER SALT CO. 
51 E. Fourth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


4FOR 10 CENTS 


ee. will send to any one, 4 handsome 
Lace Handkerchief 
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VOCAL STUDY AT 


HOME AND ABROAD 
By Frederic Peakes 














HE desire to study 
a7 abroad is very strong in 

the bosom of the vocal 
student, in fact it isa part of 
the beginner’s ambition, par 
ticularly if she intends to 
follow music professionally. 
To study abroad! The idea seems to suggest the 
first step toward inevitable success. Alas for the 
failure, heartache and wasted money when the 
illusion is dispelled. 

The best counsel is that which advises the singer 
to begin at home, to procure the best instruction 
attainable in her own city or village, and, having 
taken faithful advantage of these opportunities, 
then to go abroad knowing that the foundation has 
already been laid for the best and broadest artistic 
work. Inevitable mistakes will be made in the 
choice of teachers, or methods of study, but these 
may not be of permanent harm and may be corrected 
as the pupil progresses. The beginner soon learns 
that the study of music includes more than mere 
lessons and practice. Listening to good music, 
whether vocal or instrumental, is an excellent and 
a sure way of cultivating a correct and appreciative 
ear, and tends always to develop the musical 
instinct, even if at first the student is ignorant of 
the merit of a composition or its rendition. 


It is always unfortunate, and often disastrous, to 
go abroad for study without proper preparation, 
but this is what the average student desires to do. 

Then again, the pupil in her haste to study with 
foreign masters seldom realizes the importance of 
first acquiring one or more of the foreign languages 
—or at least that of the country to which she is 
going. But she says, ‘‘Oh! Italian and French 
are easily learned; I shall pick them up,”’ forgetting 
that no language ‘+ easy, and that no language can 
be sung or spoken fluent.) and intelligently until 
after long and hard study. This is a serious draw- 
back at the start; the foreign master may not speak 
English, and it is not difficult for professor and 
pupil to misunderstand each other when speaking 
technically of the voice and its production. 

European masters are often severely blamed for 
their impatience with, and treatment of, American 
students, yet if we look fairly at both sides of the 
question we will see that too often their patience is 
taxed almost beyond endurance by the inability of 
students to do satisfactory work, or to grasp their 
ideas, simply because of a lack of conscientious 
preparatory study. I am convinced that many of 
the failures made by American students abroad are 
principally due to this cause. 

The student finding herself for the first time in 
France, Germany or Italy is obliged to call her 
stock of adaptability largely into play, and great is 
her discomfort if this stock be small or fail her. 
Invariably she wishes to live economically, and 
otten is obliged to do so. No more home comforts 
for her, at least according to our American ideas: 
chilly rooms in ancient stone palaces which she 
finds impossible to keep warm at a moderate ex- 
penditure for fuel, and an entire change of diet 
These and many more difficulties the new student 
has to battle with, and it is sometimes a sore trial 
to her physical health and nervous organization. 


But now let me 
student life abroad. 


speak of the brighter side of 

In the first place the artistic 
temperament always finds that musical ‘‘ atmos- 
phere ’’ so longed for and so desired—a musical 
environment which makes study congenial, inter- 
esting, and which unfortunately is almost entirely 
lacking in our own country. 

When one comes to the choice of a master, no 
matter where, it is better to go to one who produces 
good singers and artistes. I do not mean by this 
that every competent teacher produces great singers, 
so very much depends upon the natural voice and 
temperament of the singer; but every good master 
of experience has always some artistic vocalists to 
whom he can point, exemplifying his method and 
ability as a teacher. 

It may not be necessary to give up all social 
duties and pleasures, but these should be limited to 
the simplest enjoyments and most healthful exer- 
cises. Late hours soon teli disastrously on the 
clearest and most beautiful voice. Allow no social 
pleasures to interfere with the work you have to do. 

The study of sight reading is too often neglected 
by the American vocal student, and is of the 
greatest importance. 

The necessity of learning Italian is absolute, I 
think, it being the most perfect language for the 
voice. It readily adapts itself to vocal expression, 
and as spoken by the Italians themselves aids greatly 
in acquiring a distinct pronunciation. More than 
this, many of the beautiful classic songs by the early 
Italian writers will not admit of translation, and as 
they are perfect examples of their class, their beauties 
will be a closed volume till one knows something of 
the language in which they are written. 

While the methods of tone production of French 
teachers are generally very inferior to the Italian, 
the French language possesses advantages for 
certain styles of music, and many French chan- 
sonettes should never be sung in any other language. 


As the student progresses and gains voice control, 
if she desires to attempt a professional career she 
should add one by one, and by degrees, to voice 
and languages, the study of dramatic interpreta 
tion, gesture, action and dancing. How few 
students realize that it takes more than a good voice 
and a love of music to make an artiste or even an 
acceptable singer. Success demands not only a 
musical nature but a studious one as well, a 
physique graceful, with muscles well under control, 
a temperament that can meet and battle with 
obstacles, yet adapt itself to the fine interpretation 
of emotional expression; and, too, the naturally 
artistic nature needs to be well trained, developed 
and educated to appreciate that which is really true 
and perfect in art. This is more fully realized in 
Europe than with us, and the American student 
once on the other side learns to make many efforts 
and sacrifices willingly, obediently following her 
master’s commands, In America she does so less 
voluntarily. I believe this to be an injustice to 
our American teachers, and that it handicaps them 
in their efforts to conscientiously do all that is 
possible for their pupils. 
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Ask dealer for it. 

Is Guaranteed to yo twice as far as 
paste or liquid polishes. K-RAY gives a 
quick, brilliant lustre and does not burn off. 
A 2-cent stamp will bring a sample from 


\ Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts.,78 Hudson St., New York city / 


Accident 
Proof Cribs 


i with high sliding sides 
and closely spaced 
i spindles, prevent 
Mothers worrying, as 
ithe Baby can’t fall 
out, climb over or stick 
its head through. Fitted 
with high grade woven 
wire spring and finished in w hite enamel or colors. Ask your 


dealer for Foster’s No, 40 Ideal Crib. 
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For illustrated booklet address 


FOSTER BROS. | HFG. 60. 105 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
apenas te “(Foster's Yea! 8pri 4 ng Bote an’ Mattresses 
and the “‘Ideal’’ line of Iron Beant Cribs, Divans, etc. 


YOU WILL BE 
PROUD or vour 
SHADES 


IF THEY ARE MOUNTED ON 


Improved 






















Rollers 


KX THEY HOLD THE SHADE 
SECURELY WITHOUT 
TACKS AND ARE 


Guaranteed 


BY THE SIGNATURE 
OF 


Stewart 
Hartshorn 


ON THE LABEL 


WOOD ROLLERS 
TIN ROLLERS 








A Valuable 


poor PAGE 


The 32-page book of The Toledo Cooker 
Co. tells all there is to know about 

steam cookers, round or square, 

single or double doors 


IDEAL COORERS 


are the 


Cook 


Prices from $1.75 to $11.25, 
best possible to on duce 
a complete meal over One Burner 


of any stove. Whistle Blows . 
minutes before water is needed 
Need no attention; do not heat or 
steam the kitchen; no odor o 
cooking can escape. Holds 12 t 
18 quart jars for canning fruit 
Write for Free Book right now 
THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
4343 ALBION STREET, 


r0L.eno, 010. 
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on an gas jet heats 

the coldest room and makes it 

warm and comfortable at a cost 

f ‘4c. per hour. No dirt, no 

odor, nosmoke. Always ready, 

fits any gas jet, easily adjusted with 
out removing globe. Handy for 
light cooking. For sale by dealers in 
hardware and housefurnishings, or sent 
cenge prepaid on receipt of $1. 00, a: 
your money refunded if dissatished W, 
‘ ant agents. Write for booklet 


UEHLING-DECKER COMPANY £49 
688 Delaware Ave., Passaic. NJ. - 
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‘WHIZTEMORE' 


Has been used over 50 
years wit niform suc- 
ess. It imparts a beauti 
ful luster to all black shoes 
except patent leather 
is warranted not to soil 
the finest clothin « or iy 
, jure the most delicate 
leather. It is always reac 
Ol. to use, and guarantee 
NEVER to thicken up in 
7 SHOE y the Atle or deteriorate. 
e to take inferior 
ShinesWithovut titutes, which may 
B hi r your shoes If your 
rus ng lealer does not keep it, 
send us 25c. l-size 
(6 oz.) bottle in durable cartun, prepa 


Whittemore Bros. & Co., Dept. M, Cambridge, Mass. 





postage and we ill send you a ful 
" 














Invitations, Announcements, and their accompanying Cards. 
Invitations for all social functions. Visiting Cards. | 
Monograms, Address Dies, Correspondence Stationery. 


The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 


Samples and full informa- iphia, oa 


tion mailed on request. 
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Banner Lye 


costs only 10c 
acanandacan 


lasts so . long 
that you cannot 
consider it an 
expense. It is 





the cheapest, 
most thorough 
it is 


and 
cleanser and disinfectant ; 


safest 


Easy to Use 


The patented safety package 
allows you to use as much or as 
little at a time as may be needed. 
Banner Lye is not old-style Lye. 
Every modern housekeeper 
should know all about it. Our 
booklet, mailed free, will tell 
you how to use it. 


Makes Pure Soap 


One can, 5% Ibs. of kitchen grease and ten 
minutes’ easy work (without boiling) makes 
10 lbs. of pure Hard Soap or 20 gallons of 
Soft Soap. Your grocer or druggist can 
supply you if you wish it. 


The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





IT WILL°WASH OFF 
“SANITAS” 


THE EVER-CLEAN WALL COVERING 


Accidents will happen — wall paper will get dirty, 
especially in kitchen, hall or bathroom. You 
can't keep papering all the time, but you can use 


SANITAS CLOTH 
WALL COVERING 


and wash off the dirt. A new idea, but a great 
success. Applied to the wall like paper. Wash 
it every hour if you wish—it won't wear out 















Handsome prints, tiles and plain tints in 
dull varnish and glazed effects in oil colors. 


loth dealers for 
Lf you cannot find it, write 


Avk vetail dry-goods or otl- 

SANITAS. 
fous. 
STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH CO. 
320 Broadway 
New York City 
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RENOVATING OLD 


FURNITURE 
By H. W. Perkins 





4 


HERE are various ways of 
renovating furniture. The 
best consists in the applica 
tion of successive coats of 
varnish, each sandpapered 
and rubbed to what is known 
as a *‘ piano finish.’’ This 
method is the finish you will find on almost all the 
old mahogany of our grandfathers’ days. The first 
thing, then, 
remoye every particle of the old cracked and 
blackened varnish from the piece of furniture you 
wish to renovate. To do this you will need a 
cabinet scraper. These scrapers come in various 
shapes and sizes, and are made to fit the different 
angles and curves of the wood to be scraped. 

may be bought for ten or fifteen cents each. 
edges are draw-filed and ready for use. If the edge 
is rounded the scraper will do no work. 


is to get off the dust and dirt, and to | 


They | 
The ! 


If rough | 


or nicked the wood will be scratched and perhaps | 


ruined. With a good scraper you will be surprised 
and charmed to see how quickly and nicely you 
can get down to the bare wood. 


If there is deep carving on the piece of furniture 
the operation must be varied. Take wood alcohol, 
and with a brush or cloth apply to every nook and 
crevice. 


rected. The wood alcohol will soften the varnish, 
so that it may be easily removed. Care must be 
taken not to allow the varnish to turn white. 
Should it do so apply more of the alcohol and wipe 
dry at once. If the alcohol once reaches the wood 
it will turn it white, provided it is mahogany, 
which is the only wood on which alcohol has this 
effect. It merely bleaches other woods. 

The wood being cleaned the surface must be 
made absolutely smooth. For this use double sand- 
paper. Smooth down all the rough spots, and fill 
all the cracks and holes with putty, which must be 
allowed to harden, when it may be stained to match 
the color of the wood. If the placing of the putty 
is carefully done even a large crack or a broken piece 
of veneer may be so hidden that it cannot be seen 
when the work is finished. 

The wood will then be ready for the varnish. 
The average amateur cannot understand that the 
art of varnishing differs very materially from 
Paint is better for rubbing in with the 
brush, but varnish, because of its rapidity in drying, 
must be flowed on to the work. The work must 
always lay flat and remain so until the varnish has 
set. A varnish-brush is flat and fairly stiff and fine. 
Put plenty of varnish on the wood, avoiding too 
much rubbing with the brush. It will settle into a 


| glazed surface if you have flowed it on evenly. 


As to the varnish itself, buy the best that can be 
had. ‘* Finishing varnish’? of a good quality is 
what you want. Before applying it, however, you 
will find that time and expense will be saved by 
putting on two coats of fine white shellac, allowing 
each coat to dry thoroughly for at least twenty-four 
hours. If shellac is used only two coats of varnish 
will be necessary; 
the varnish must be applied. After each coat has 
dried hard rub the wood lightly with fine sand- 
paper to remove all particles of dust, grit and small 
bubbles; then apply the next coat. After the 
fourth coat has had at least thirty-six hours to dry 
take boiled linseed oil and rub on the surface with 
a soft cloth. 

Sprinkle on the wet work powdered pumice-stone 
or tripoli. Then rub lightly with a wad of cloth, 
first with a rotary motion and then with the grain 
of the wood. The more the work is rubbed the 
duller will be the finish. If a very dull finish is 
desired use water and pumice-stone instead of the 
a clean cloth wipe thoroughly, and 
again rub lightly with a cloth just dampened with 


a 
cay 


To Make “Chocolate Dip” Candy 
By Iola M’ Murray Ashenhurst 


? IS a great deal cheaper to dip the candies in a 
mixture of chocolate and fondant than in the 
chocolate alone 
bowl in the top of a steaming teakettle, and put in it 


a quarter of a half-pound cake of unsweetened choco- | 
When the chocolate | 
has melted add lumps of vanilla fondant until the | 


late, either grated or cut fine. 


bowl is two-thirds full. Use more or less chocolate, 
as a darker or lighter shade is desired. Stir occa- 
sionally with a fork until the mixture is warmed 
through, then beat well until all is of the same con- 
sistency. 
the ‘* dip” should run off slowly, leaving a coating 
about an eighth of an inch thick on the fork. If 
too thick add a little water and beat again. If too 
thin add more chocolate and fondant. 


Drop the candies, one at a time, into this bowl; 
dip well into the mixture until entirely covered, 





is the name of the most 
wonderful sponge in the world. 
Made of rubber —soft as velvet — 


the only perfectly clean sponge known. Has 
no odor. Massages the skin in a natural 
way, thoroughly cleansing the pores, renew- 
ing the tissue, enlivening the surface nerves, 
making the blood circulate. Exhilarates the 
skin and body. For sale at leading stores, 
or sent prepaid to any address on receipt of 
peice. Toilet size, 50c.; bath size, $1.00 
floney back if not sunictacesy. Refuse to 
accept unless “Russian AKleanwell” label 
és attached. 


A. H. SMITH, Sole U. 8. Agent 
= Chagos St., New York 
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LEARN SHORTHAND BY MAIL 


We teach expert shorthand to beginners and perfect | 
stenogr: iphe rs for expert work. Wm. E. Curtis | 
writes: “ Walton, James and Ford is probably the 
largest firin of Court reporters in the world.” We 
teach the same shorthand we use. Write for book, 

WALTON, JAMES AND FORD 
Suite 33—77-79 Clark 8t. Chicago, Ili. | 











| peppermint 
| melt in a bowl over the teakettle, and drop the 


and lift out by placing a fork under them, drawing 
the fork across the edge of the bowl to remove . !1 
superflueis chocolate, and drop on waxed paper, 
holding tne fork an inch or two above the paper. 


When dipping the cocoanut balls a few shreds of | 


cocoanut may be placed on the top of each so that 
they may be cistinguished from the nut balls. 


Nut kernels and pieces of fig dipped in chocolate 
or melted maple fondant are delicious. 

Cut the stems off Malaga grapes close, and dip 
each grape in white vanilla fondant, melted as the 
chocolate ** dip.” 

To make chocolate wafers, prepare the vanilla 
and chocolate as for ‘‘ dip” and drop half a tea- 
spoonful at a time on waxed paper, allowing room 
to spread. 

For peppermint wafers work some essence of 
into some unflavored white fondant, 


same as chocolate wafers. 

For wintergreen wafers use wintergreen flavoring 
instead of peppermint, color a pretty pink, and 
proceed as before. 

Care should be taken to make all the candies 
small, so that they will be pleasing to the eye as 
well as to the palate. 


Let it stand tor a little while, and then | 
| wipe it off and scrape the wood clean as before di- 


if not used then four coats of | 


After rubbing the wood dry again you will | 
| feel that all your efforts have been rewarded. 


To make this mixture, place a | 


When a cold fork is dipped well into it | 
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People who eat Pettijohn are thankful not 
only for health, but for the true enjoyment of 
health. They have had a year of Pettijohn 
goodness and they have enjoyed every good 
thing that came to the table. 

Pettijohn is not one of the so-called “health 
foods’’ that make a slave of you so that you 

_ dare eat nothing else. Thatisn’t health. Petti- 
| john gives digestion its natural exercise. 


-~Pettijohn’s 


Flaked OU Breakfast Food 








Whole wheat —all its matchless health and strength making power 
—in a delicate flake — unlike every other. Easily home-cooked. 
$10,000.00 in Prizes 


For St. Louis Exposition Estimates. 
every Package. 


Read carefully the Coupon in 

















Ingersoll Watches are made by the million,— mostly | 
by automatic machinery ; they are all exactly alike, | 
and all exactly right. fa LY 

Their wonderful accuracy 
and their low price ($1.00, 
$1.50, $1.75) follow as a re- 
sult of a steady output of 6000 
watches a day. 


Progressive merchants display them 














in their windows. Men of all call- 
ings carry them. 


Neat in Appearance. 
Positively Guaranteed. 
SOLD BY 50,000 DEALERS 
OR POSTPAID BY US 
Ask for an Ingersoll,— 

name on the dial, 











Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Have you seen one? 
Think of it, 








It is up-to-date. 


everything within reach. Patterns for 32 different articles; 








No heavy trays, but light, smooth (long clothes) with full direc 
drawers. Holds as much and costs no tions for making, showing 
~ more than a good box trunk. Hand necessary material, etc., oF 10 
riveted, almost indestructible. Once patterns for short clothes; 
mi) tried, always recommended. Sent either set sent postpaid for 


C. O. D., privilege examination. 


BABY WARDROBE TTS 





S ue 
. — 2c. Stamp for Catalog. 


F. A. STALLMAN 
41 W. Spring St., Columbus, O. 





only 25¢. A large illustrated book- 
let, showing e' everything necessary for mother and infant, sent free 
Send silver or stamps. Infants’ ready-made garments my spe ialty. 


Address ws. C. E, ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 









STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering " 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to per poss aosit Bi 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., 


book of information, “Advice to Stammerers, 
BENJ. N. BOGUE, Speech Specialist 
208 Stevenson Building, INDIANAPOLIS, ,U. 8.4 8. A. 


se STAMMER 32 es 
quickly and perm 

_ nentlycured. | curedmy- 

self after stammering 20 years. Write for A] ~ 9 











ane or 
Indian Calendars 


‘TWO distinct calendars for 1904, each composed of sIx 
sheets 11x14, on heavy art paper, tied with silk cord, por 

traying accurately the different American Indian costumes, 
artistically reproduced in colors. Either calendar to any 
address securely packed, on receipt of 50 cents. 

SPECIAL—Both Calendars and one set of six new souvenir 

Indian postal cards (price 25 cents when purchased eepa- 

rately) sent securely packed, by prepaid express, on receipt 

of $1.00. Address all orders plainly 


F, A. RINEHART, 1528 Douglas St.. OMAHA, NEB: 


a ga 
1903, 
F.A. A 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1903 









$199 
BS 


Pattern Hat 


Write to us at once enclosing 25c. and we will ship to your 
rest express office, express paid, this rich Jet Hat. 

Hand made, of materials imported direct from Paris, 
| bought by our own foreign buyer especially for this hat. 
ou find the hat richer, more stylish and better than 
can buy of your home milliner at from $4.00 to $5.00, pay 

the express agent $1.95 and wear a hat copied from one of the 
test imported models, that will win the admiration of all 
r friends. This beautiful pattern hat is strictly hand 
made over a buckram frame. [hie shape is the new effect, 

e of the most becoming ever shown, and suitable to wear 
for all occasions. 

rhe underfacing of this swell jet hat is made of the finest 
quality imported black mohair felt. The crown is com- 
pletely covered with an elegant imported jet crown, mace 

of small, bright jet spangles woven into an artistic design. A 
novel, tacked, pure silk Louisienne silk scarf, fringed at the 
ends, forms the drape around the rim and ends at the back 

teh loop bows and long, full streamers. ‘The rim is further 
1amented with a band of imported jet made of bright jet 

spangles. On the left side of the crown are placed two long, 
genuine black ostrich festhers, mace of lony, hard, glossy 
hires, finished off at the end with large loop bows of velvet, 
extending down over the back. 

The Genuine Ostrich Feathers an:! Imported Jet Crown 
on this elegant Pattern Hat make a combination of materials 
that for beauty and richness has never been equaled for the 
price by anyone. You can tell at once that it comes from an 
a city milliner. We are selling you this hat at barely the 

of the materials, simply to increase our list of customers. 

“This elegant pattern hat comes as described, or you can 
order it with any color of silk or imported mohair felt you wish. 
The Jet Crown and Genuine Ostrich Feathers in all cases will 
be black. In sending to us remember you are dealing with 
the largest re mery mail-order house in the world 

Send 5c. in stamps for the finest millinery art catalogue 
ever issued. It shows you how you can buy and wear the very 
newest Paris styles for less than half of what you would 
ordinarily pay Also contains our great special offering 
in skirts and furs. 


Todd, Smith & Co., 15-35 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

















have _ a 
delicate style 


LA FRANCE SHOE 


and perfection in every detail that they are 
sought after throughout America by women 


who want a neatly dressed foot. 
style that all the world imitates. 


ASK YOUR SHOEMAN FOR LA FRANCE SHOES 


If he hasn't them send us his name and we will mail you our illus- 
trated novelette, ‘‘La France,’’ a romance of society life, not an 
alvertisement; also our catalogue of stylish footwear. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO., Lynn, Maas. 


A Frenchy 
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Hose for Men, C. pair 
—outwears any other at the price, because knit 
of yarn spun of four threads of finest combed 
Egyptian lisle, instead of one or two threads 
as used in other brands, making “YK M” 
hosiery as much better than other sorts as four 
cents are better than two cents. Look for the 

Y K M” stamped on all genuine 4-thread 

lisle hosiery ol tainable at 25c. pair. 

Misses’ and Boys’, single or double knees, 
fine or Derby rib, medium or heavy 
weight; sizes 6 to 10. Black only. 

Men’s Half Hose, two weights — medium 
and heavy. Colors: Black, tan, pearl, 
mahogany, Tourist and Cadet blue; 
sizes 9to 11% 


If your dealer won't supply you, we will. 


Sample pair 25 cents ; 6 pairs (one or 
assorted colors) $1.50, delivered free 








Write for booklet, “‘ The Reasons Why 
economical buyers find ““Y KM" ho- 
siery preferable to any other brand. 
YORK KNITTING MILLS 
Norway 8t., York, Pa. 















as Your Own ney Lace 
Just send 15 two-cent stamps for31 new 
‘nd original designs with outfit and 
instructions for making this fashionable 
nd beautiful lace. The “‘Healy Method” 
imple and easy — the copyright designs 
ible any lady to make this expensive 
LY previous Sepertence = with only the cost of the 


Y, 226 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Samples Engraved or 


tivead. “HEAL: 
DING Printed Invitations and 


Announcements on request. Select 
Goods and Correct Styles. Booklet 
on Wedding Customs Free. 


Franklin Printing (o., Louisville, Ky. 


lace Without - 




























A GLIMPSE OF 
MARIETTA HOLLEY 
By Mabel Wagnalls 

















O MUCH has been said 
and written about the 
resemblance of Marietta 


Holley to her own 
** Samantha ”’ 


creation 
that some er- 


roneous impressions have 
Leen received. ‘* Samantha,” it is true, expresses 
Miss Holley in many ways; her principles Are 


firm as rock and her sense of humor is abound- 
ing and abiding; but in appearance and culture 
Miss Holley is more like a Grand Duchess than 
the homely character she has immortalized. Her 
spectacles are a pair of gold lorgnettes, her gowns 
are made by a French modiste, and she has no need 
of acap. Her fluffy gray hair is soft and abundant 
and it surmounts a face that can only be described 
as beautiful. It is fair in color, perfect in feature, 
and fascinating in expression. She has large, 
thoughtful eyes, whose depths reveal the poetry in 
her nature, for Miss Holley is essentially a poet. 


Miss Holley’s personality is best felt and ob- 
served in her own home at Adams, New York. 
The house, which is called ‘* Bonnie View,” isa 
modern structure surrounded by large grounds. 
The household includes Miss Holley, a sister who 
is something of an invalid, and May, whose given 
name is Marietta Holley —a little girl Miss Holley 
took into her home and heart several years ago. 
There are many pets — Lassie, the pug dog; Trilby, 
the kitten; Dick Swiveller, the cat; Polly, the wise 
parrot; Doctor Quack, the learned duck; Barkis 
and Peggotty, the tame doves; Lord Baltimore and 
Queen Elizabeth, two stately turkeys; to say 
nothing of Tom and George, the two horses. 

Miss Holley is an omnivorous reader; her home 
is studded with books, padded and walled with 
them, and even when she travels if she stops but 
two days in a place they seem to descend upon her. 
She always has a book in her hand if you come 
upon her unexpectedly. In like manner she loves 


music. She has studied the art considerably, and 
has even composed in a modest way. 
Since ‘* Bonnie View” is the Mecca of many 


pilgrims (although it is three miles out of town) 
the courtesy to be accorded the *‘ stranger that is 
within thy gates ” is sometimes a problem to Miss 
Holley, but she is always appreciative of the impulse 
which prompts strangers to call upon her. 

A couple of funereal-looking women asked one 
day to see ‘* Josiah Allen’s Wife.” They saw her, 
and looked at her, and continued to look, but spoke 
no word other than ‘‘ Good-morning.” ‘They were 
seated in the parlor and Miss Holley started off 
upon a lonely conversation. She talked of the 
weather and the crops and the church; worked 
around to carpets and then to quince-canning, and 
talked some of bantam hens, the wickedness of 
gambling, and the prevalence of croup among chil- 
dren. Then I played a piece on the piano, after 
which Miss Holley began another fine string of 
general subjects; but still theystayed! SolI played 
another piece and Miss Holley again conversed, 
but this time with new courage and the glow of 
inspiration on her face. She spoke of a peculiar 


flower on her front porch—wouldn’t they like 
to see it? She led them on to the porch and I 
stationed myself in the doorway. But still they 


stayed! In course of time, however, Miss Holley, 
with infinite tact and patience, piloted them to an 
urn of flowers — half-way bet ween the house and the 


gate. Here they again paused for a new view of 
the house, a backward turn that filled us with 
alarm. But Miss Holley remained firm in her 


course; she was steering toward the gate and we 
tinally landed there, when one of the women spoke 
up: ‘*Would you mind showing us over the garden ?”’ 
Miss Holley felt that duty demanded no more, so 
she excused herself and allowed them to pursue 
their tour of the garden alone. 


People come to ** Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ with all 
possible requests: for subscriptions of every kind, 
for letters of introduction, for dedication poems, 
for recipes of ‘* Samantha’s’’ cooking, and for 
advice in legal matters, but most persistently do 
they ask her to read and place their manuscripts. 

So impressed has little May become with this 
phase of her adopted mother’s life that when she 
plays *‘ house,’’ and it is her turn to call on you, 
she will talk in a ladylike way upon a few general 
topics and then break in with ‘*‘ Oh, by-the-way, I 
have brought a manuscript with me; would you 
please read it and give me your advice ?”’ 


Amid such surroundings does Marietta Holley do 
her work. She has a large study wherein she pens 
the first sketch of her stories, which she afterward 
develops, and dictates as she does so, into a phono- 
graph. She must be alone when she works and 
would be disconcerted to dictate to another person. 
But the iograph solves the problem. When 
she has finshed with it what she has spoken is 
taken down by a typewriter who has so mastered 
‘* Samantha’s”’ dialect spelling that Miss Holley 
has very little correcting to do. 

When seriously questioned one day as to how 
and why she first hit upon her strange nom de 
plume Miss Holley leaned back in her chair and 
looked thoughtful. *‘* Let me see,’’ she began, ** if 
I can recall just what impulse prompted that name. 
I remember it was at a time when there was a great 
rage for fancy names like ‘ Minnie Minton,’ 
‘ Birdie Bly,’ etc. style I somewhat rebelled 
against, as I recognized how inappropriate such 
youthful names become as the writers grow old. 
be ith this idea in mind I first wrote under the name 

‘Jemima,’ which I felt was plain and strong 
pole to sail on triumphant to ninety, if need be. 
Then I became possessed with the idea of writing 
something wherein I endowed principles with per- 
sonality. Toabsolute practicality I gave the name 
‘Samantha.’ and to the opposite principle of weak 
sentimentality I gave the name 3etsy Bobbit.’ 
All my other characters sort of grew up around 
these two. ‘Samantha,’ as I said, was altogether 
practical, but she knew that love is the greatest 
thing in the world, so she loved and married 
‘ Josiah,’ and while lacking in sentiment her love 
was nevertheless so solid that she was willing to 
take second place before all the world as plain 
* Josiah Allen’s Wife.’”’ 


—_—a 








which every 


duced anywhere in the world. 


the cases made here and the 


More Light 
on a Good Watch 


If we could take you into the great watch works at 
Canton, Ohio, and show you the infinite care with 


“ACCURATE TO THE SECOND” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH 


is made, you would realize why the Dueber-Hampden is the best watch pro- 


If we could show you the difference between 
cases sold under 


misleading marks, 


We have tried to tell the true story of watches and watch methods 


would understand why ours cost more to make but wear longer and are 
of greater intrinsic value than any other case on the market to-day. 





you 








The Acme of 
Comfort 
Elegance 
and 

Ease 


“$450 


Delivered 


FELT ROMEOS 


FOR WOMEN 


Made of fine, pure wool-felt, richly fur bound. 
Soles of noiseless belting leather. Colors: Black, 
Red, Brown, Drab, Green and Blue. 


Send for new catalogue showing many styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23d Street, New York 


















F 68- ipese Illustrated 
Tee g Catalogue, «ontain- 
ing pleasing suggestions for 
home decoration and _descrip- 
tion of all Naturally pre- 
pared Sind artificial Flowers, 
Plants, Ferneries, Vines, etc. 
In any size or style. Prices to 
suit everyone. For Homes, 
Offices, Churches, Parties, et 
They last forever, need no 
care—not affected by heat or cold. 
Agents wanted— write for terms, 


Write to-day for Catalo A. 
<. Frank Netachert, 34 Barclay 8t. ‘NewYork 


—Indian Bead Work— 


Send Post Office Order for $1.00 for one loom, 
one book of instructions and patterns, eight 
bunches of beads for making fobs, chains, 








belts and bags, and ail kind of INDIAN 
Bead Work, all sent prepaid. Address 


HAPPY D. HILL, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


The NEW Patent 
POMPADOUR 


Latest and Most Popular Fashion 
Every box containing these goods bears 
this ‘* Trade-Mark,"’ none genuine 

without it. 7//x tvuted cataled ue Sree. 


8. C. BECK, 36 N. 8th 8t., Philadelphia 
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Rain, Wind, 
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measure, 
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Men and Boys fine Storm 
Coats. Order Garments {1 
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Never 
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School Children now. 


Kemember, 


every garment 


we make is guaranteed 


One of 
garments mak 
ceptable gift. 
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our handsome ste 
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Agents Wanted 
Silk Lined 


ported cloths uy 


and im 


$35.00 


LADIES SUPPLY CO. 


Bi, 3118-3120 Forest Ave. 
Chicago 






in our “Guide to Watch Buyers,” and we would like 4 
you to read it. Send us your address. 
DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS 
Dept. B, CANTCN, OHIO 
AUTO COATS Express 


$530 











Litscher's Swiss Handkerchiefs 


sent to you on approval 


are made in Sw 


They have always 
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booklet af 
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Get Mennen’s 
(the originz = 
Sample /? 


GERHARD MENNEN co., Newark, N. J. 
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(“Sim plicity” Skirt Closer 


S.A., 


A few points of supe- 

riority over any ar- 

rangement yet devised 

for keeping the skirt 
closed: 


Light as a feather. 
Simplicity of sewing 
in —no directions nec- 
essarv — but best re- 
sult is ob- 
tained by 
sewing the 
“Simplicity” a 
little way inside 
of the edge of 
opening—easy 
to handle— 
all in one 


Patented in the Canada and Europe 


DON T BE SEEN AS 
YOU SEE OTHERS 




























a) 
of 
° 
| 


small 


*‘ Excuse me, Madgm, Your Skirt is open!"’ 


ieces to adjust, and measure distance. 
n the “Simplicity” the parts adjust 
themselves automatically owing to the 
watch spring section between fasteners. 
No chance of puckering —no chance of 
gaping—no possibility of coming undone. 


ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY 


Every one guaranteed perfect, ov a 


new one fi ee. 
Agents 
dealer's name direct to us and re- 
Wanted ceive one by return mail. 


SIMPLICITY SKIRT CLOSER CO, 
467 Broadway, New York 


The sense of security one (eels with  Simplic- 
ily is worth a hundred times its cost. 





For sale at your dealer's. If not, 
send price, 15 cents, and your 
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Buy direct from ro- 
ducer and save all Paidae. 


/ Save time and money 
by buying your feathers 
from the 


Hot Springs Ostrich 


Farm, Arkansas 
THOMAS A. COCKBURN, Prop. 
All piumes sold at this celebrated farm 
are grown on the premises from fully 
matured, selected birds, the largest and 
finest specimens in America. Ifany goods 
sent out are unsatisfactory they can be re- 
turned, and the money will be refunded. This is an 
independent farm, has no agents or branch farms any- 
where, so we cat. afford to sell cheaper than anyone else. 
We handle no cheap goods, that is, goods that look cheap 
a week or two after they have been worn. 
Por $10, we sell a cent, gl Amazon Flume, black 
or white, 10 to 11 inches wide; better value than sells elsewhere 
for $15. These plumes have keeping qualities, and will last 8 
or 10 years, looking as good then as now. They are 21 inches 
long. These goods are highly recommended. We carry a large 
line of smaller Amazons, 17 inches long and from 9 to 10 
inches wide at §5. 

Beautiful Ostrich Boas from $12 up, sent prepaid anywhere, 
the finest, 1% yards, in black, white and natural, at §20; they are 
heavy, giossy and handsome. Longer and heavier boas in 
nag with each shipment, a beautiful natural 

leather, just as it comes from the birds — it is quite a curiosity. 

Write for our New Catalogue giving full particulars and 
illustrations of our varied and immense stock of Boas, Fans, 
Tips, Stoles, Opera Wraps, Carriage Wraps, Pompons, etc., etc. 
Sent free for 2-cent stamp. 


THE HoT SPRINGS OSTRICH FARM Hot Springs, Ark. 
FP. 0. Box 343. Thomas A. Cockburn, toons 

















KNITTED WAIST. 


For Boys and Girls 
A BOON TO CHILDREN 


F. P. Knitted Waist for Boys and Girls, made 
throughout of knitted fabric, so constructed that it 
yields to ever potion of the body, thereby making 
it a thorough HEA TH garment. Sizes from 2to 13 
years. Every cme warranted to give satisfaction 
or money returned. If not for sale at your dealers, send 
25 cents for a sample waist, giving age of child, to 


BIRDSEY & SOMERS, 349 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Girls—who paint 
A “Girls’ Class in Water Color” by 
Mail. Cut this out, mail it with your 
address, and get a Free Lesson Circular 
with particulars and portraits of 20 


well-known Illustrators and Pen and 
Ink Artists. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WATER COLOR 
85 World Building, New York City 
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| after a few hours the ice began to thaw. 


| expensive. 

















THE CARE OFA 


HOME AQUARIUM 
By Martin Petry 


N THE big cities of Europe 
there is scarcely a family 
of any account that does 

not keep a miniature aquarium 
in its home. Great pride is 
taken in the fish, and their 
daily life and development are 
watched with much interest. Up toa few years ago 
theré were few American homes that possessed an 
aquarium, but we have at last begun to appreciate 
the beauty and usefulness of fish as an addition 
to our list of domestic pets. 

Most people regard an aquarium as a nuisance 
and a luxury which can be easily dispensed with, 
but in reality a vessel full of pretty goldfish not 
only beautifies the home, but is as well an education 
to young and old alike. 

The difficulty is, however, that few persons know 
how to take care of an aquarium, and those who 
have tried the experiment have become discouraged 
because the fish did not long survive. As a matter 
of fact, however, aquarium fish require less attention 
and are longer lived than are most household pets. 

The fish in an aquarium die for three reasons: 
first, because they are chilled by a too frequent 
change of water; second, because the aquarium 
does not contain a proper amount of plants; and 
third, because of overfeeding. 

In an ordinary-sized globe or aquarium one or two 
aquatic plants are necessary, and Jarger aquariums 
must be supplied in proportion. The plants ** bal- 
ance’’ the aquarium, so to speak —that is, they 
absorb the impurities in the water, and the fish in 
return live on the exhalations from the plants. It 
is the same as with human beings on land —the 
more vegetation the purer the oxygen. The best 
plants to procure for an aquarium are known as the 
water milfoil, the water violet and the pink fanwort. 
Tape grass also gives a very pretty effect. 


When this point is understood it will be readily 
apparent that for months at atime no change of 
water is necessary in an aquarium, and the less the 
water is changed the better for the fish. ‘The plants 
keep the water pure, but should it become cloudy 
after standing for several months and lose through 
evaporation, a tumblerful of fresh water may be 
added twice or three times a week. At the end of 
six months or so the entire aquarium should be 
given a thorough cleaning. Great care should be 
taken that the temperature of the fresh water is the 
same as the water which is being removed, for 
should it be only a few degrees colder the fish will 
become chilled when put in it—just as human 
beings are when going froma hot room into the 
cold air suddenly — and as a result the fish will catch 
cold and succumb. 

When once the fish are in the water it does not 
matter how great a change of temperature takes 
place in the atmosphere, as it will not harm the fish, 
though great heat is not good forthem. They can, 
however, stand any amount of cold. 

It may be interesting to relate here a strange 
experience I had Jast winter with my fish, which I 
have had for years and prize very highly. I kept 
my aquarium in a little extension in my home, and 
during one bitter cold night, when ice had formed 
on the top of the aquarium, I neglected to remove 
the vessel to a warmer spot. The next morning I 
was shocked to find that the water in the aquarium 
was frozen solid to the bottom and that the fish 
were imbedded in the ice. I thought a great deal 
of the fish — they were small Japanese goldfish with 
beautiful tails—and I naturally felt sorry that I 
should lose them through carelessness on my part 
They were the pets of the family and would come 
to the surface of the water when called or whistled 
to just as any domestic pet would under like 
conditions. This may seem strange to persons 
unacquainted with the ways of fish, but it is a fact. 

I took the aquarium into the warm kitchen, and 
I ex- 
tracted the fish, but to my dismay there was no sign 
of life in them and their bodies were frozen stiff. 
I threw them back into the water and, to the amaze- 
ment of every one, the next morning found them 
swimming about as hearty and cheerful as ever. 
Their little experience in the ice seemed to have 
left no bad effects whatever. 


The third point to consider is food. Too much 
food is bad for fish just as overeating is bad for 
human beings. The less you feed the fish the 
better for them; in fact, they should not be fed 
more than twice a week in any case, and only on 
specially prepared bread wafers and ant eggs, and 
even then very sparingly. When-I feed my fish 
they are usually so hungry that they jump out of 
the water to reach the food in my hand. After 
feeding, any particle of food remaining uneaten in 
the water should be removed. 

The most hardy fish to procure for the home 


aquarium are the American goldfish, the dwarfed | 


goldfish, the pear] fish and the Japanese fantail 
goldfish. These fish keep best and are not very 
The stickleback is also an interesting 
fish, though he does not agree much with the ordi- 
nary goldfish. In Addition to the fish a few frog 
tadpoles and snails are useful, as they assist in 
absorbing any impurities there may be. 

To make the aquarium complete the bottom 


| should be covered with about half an inch of sand 
A tuff-stone ornament in the shape of 


and gravel. 
rock or miniature castle may also be added. 


If these instructions are followed there will be no 


difficulty whatever in keeping fish for years. It is 
an interesting study to watch their daily life through 
the glass; to see the gradual transition of the tad- 
poles into frogs; and to watch the busy sticklebacks 
building their nest in the spring with every kind of 
material they can find in the water, just as the 
birds do in the trees, and then to see hatched from 
the tiny eggs in the nest hundreds of little stickle- 
backs, so small that some of them appear like 
mere specks in the water. 


An aquarium is certainly a great educator and 
companion in leisure moments. The expense is 
trifling for the amount of pleasure and profit de- 
rived from it. In addition, an aquarium in a room 
is healthful. The water keeps the air cool and 
absorbs the impurities in the surrounding atmos- 
phere, and from this arises the old superstition that 
goldfish in the house prevent disease. 
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More 

significant 

than traditic 

is the never wan 

ing popularity of 
©1847 Rogers Bros.” 
the fame of 


silver ware, 


which has come down 


through three generations. 

Fixed on the mind of the dame 
of 1847, by the quality it repre- 
sented, the name “1847 Rogers 


Bros.”’ has descended to posterity. 


1847 


Spoons, Forks, 


Are so well known that they 


s vears Between Them 


What 

stood for 
quality in 
those early years 





stands now for both 
quality and superior 
design, the beauties 
and varieties of which are 
shown in catalogue ‘‘ K-28” 
Write for it. “1847 


goods are sold 


sent free. 
Rogers Bros.”’ 


by leading dealers everywhere 


BROS” 


Knives, etc. 


are always welcomed with a feeling that they are the best 


that money can buy—‘‘ Silver Plate that Wears.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, (Isreenxationat Sitver Co., Successor 


, Meriden, Conn. 





CRYSTAL _ 


Domino | : : 


~ pareMnvERs SEWER 


5 a P ~~ 
Sold only in 5lb. sealed boxes! 


**CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR”? is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in bulk. It 


is packed at the refinery and opened in the household; 


no dirt, no waste, no possible adulteration, 


Domino,’ 


Every piece alike - 
of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. 
in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. 
the sealed package bears the design of a “ Domino” 
‘as well as the names of the manufacturers. 
You will be better pleased when you have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. 


there is no intermediate handling. Hence, 
and every piece sparkles like a cluster 
Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant 
When buying this sugar remember that 
Mask, “ Domino ” Stones, the name of “ Crystal 
You will be pleased the moment you open a box. 


It is sold by all first-class 


Grocers, and is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 











The Elwell KitchenCabinet 


SOLD ON APPROVAL 


We shall not attempt 
to describe it here but 
invite you to send for 
our new booklet, 


“THE LABORATORY 
OF THE HOME.” 


; It puts the work of 
f the kitchen upon a busi- 
 6ness basis — everything 
handy, sanitary, cust- 
proof and mouse-proof; easy 
to keep fresh and clean. Book- 
let tells why. 
Thousands of our cabinets 
sold—eight styley. Every 

home-maker wants one. 

Write today. A postal card 
| will do. 

Elwell Kitchen Cabinet Co. 

918 Fifth Avenue, 8. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 















MOTHERS! 


teach those in the 
home how to 


SAVE MONEY 


The BURDICK CASH 
REGISTER BANK 
makes saving a habit. 
Pennies, nickels and 
dimes are dropped in 

the same slot and the total 
automatically registered. Opens only at even dol- 
lars, or, if desired, only when deposits amount to 
$5.00 or $10.00. Constructed entirely of steel and richly 
finished. Sent prepaid for $2.50, 

The Burdick Cash Register Bank 

Pass Book will be sent free on request. 

THE BURDICK & DeBLOIS MFG. CO. 

435 Asylum Street Hartford, Conn. 


















i Dwiggins 

, 10 to 50c a ft. 
A model of taste 
in design, strong 
enough to last a 
lifetime, woven 
throughout of 
double galvanized 
steel wire. Catalog 

(FREE) shows other fences for lawns, parks, etc. 


Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 22 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


Fay Stockings 


FOR WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 
The ideal stocking for all. Keep abdomen 
warm. Protect health. Suitable weights for 
summer and winter. Require no supporters. 
Cannot wrinkle or come down. Fit makes them 
best for dress. Strength makes them best for 
play. Cost no more than other good stockings. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money back. Write 


= Ss, ASK YOUR DEALER 
and know perfect stocking comfort. 
THE FAY STOCKING CO., 22 T St., Elyria, 0. 







































BANKING 
BY 


MAL 


Our BOOKLET 


TELLS How 
YOUR MONEY EARNS 


PER 
CENT 


Absolute Saving Guaranteed 
Anyone can open an account, no matter 
where located. Convenient, reliable 
and simple. No experiment. Thou 
sands of people now have deposits 
with us and all are perfectly satisfied 
The whole system is described in 
our book,“‘B by Mail.’’ Send 
for it to-day and make that money 
you have idle earn 5 per ct. ann 
ally. Deposits received from §5 up 
The Owensboro Savings Bank 
and Trust Company 
Corner Main and Allen Sts., 
Est. 1871. OWENSBORO, KY 








Buys six high-grade hard-moulded, latest- 
50 improved Columbia records —our own 
choice assortment of Singing, 
—— Talking, Orchestral and 
Band Music. 
Including latest improved 
model, guaranteed perfect 
playing 


COLUMBIA 
GRAPHOPHONE 


alone worth $5.00. This 
is not a toy, but a standard size machine. 
Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfactory . 
PENN NOVELTY CoO. 158. 9th 8t., Phi! 
Reference, Central Trust Co.,4th and Market Sts., Prtla. 
































The Secret of the Pines 
“PINOSANA”’ 


A Cushion filled with fibre made 
of Pine Needles. Soft, soothing, 
sanitary. ‘The breath of the 
Western Forest for tired, aching 

“© heads. ‘This Fibre is made by a proc- 
B22." ess which retains all the health-giving 
* value and fragrance of Pine Needies— 
the only process accorded U.S. P: om nts. 
A 20 x 20 inch Pine Needle Fibre Filled 


: Pacific Pine Needle Co. 


364-6 Sutter St., S. F., Cal. 

Write for Booklet. 

Factories: Grant's Pass, 
Ogn., » Se ep anaes, 


CIGAR RIBBONS 


All Silk. Send 25 cts. for Sample Set- 
Assorted 1000 different brands, of al! colors; 


shades and rare designs. May be fashioned into most 
exquisite and distinctive fancy work, as sofa pitlon® 
table covers, portiéres, mantel scarfs, kimonas, © 

Helen Roycroft Co., 34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass 
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OurWonderful Offer 


(New FREE Catalogue of New York Styles 


Illustrates and describes truthfully the garments we sell direct 

to you at prices far below those charged by others. It is one 

of the handsomest books of fashions ever published and also 

one of the Greatest Style Authorities 
in the World. 

Write to-day. It is FREE 

Just to give you a little idea of the 

“4 wonderful values we are offering we 

show these garments taken at random 
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FOUR DAINTY 


LITTLE COLLARS 
By Lilian Barton Wilson 



















DISTINCTION 


Means the true expression of individuality — 
it means beauty of curve and outline —a following 
of fashion’s demands without falling into her stereo- 








— 





Look for 
this label 
on every 
garment. 








































from our big assortment as shown in HE kind of embroider , rave —-: ~ inati i ; Ask your 

— = ~F ny ~ EG | Soden an” olan cae y typed ways a combination . of trimming and dealer 

$ tet ou new which includes French garment that gives the impression of a harmonious for 
904 jel - . ~ : 

12? mod Loses Suag- laid-work, Italian cut-work, whole rather than something merely put to- Printzess 
—_forrece uptovdate Style, Mexican and Spanish drawn- gether, in fact the expressed result of ideas— brand. 
way See ss Saas, Se work, and similar methods, is i. taf : : 
ishly trimmed and finished with J | Mee coe prom sere oe ag this is what is found in the ‘‘ Printzess’’ garment 

the same high-grade tailoring J $s ae ‘ ? 
hat cl izes slitari ; ; : , 
eee re character but very utilitarian as well. It is possible No. 743 is a chic model in short three-quarter length Coat, 
mate trem High-Grade Ker- | | to apply these —— of wane pony to oe pe which neatly shaped in back, semi-fitting in front. Cape collar sepa- 
in light Tan, Castor, undered and treat Oo wis . " ’ >» onee P ‘ ~ X 
ee ae ee are to be constantly la therwise rates in fancy escallop at the back, bounded by four rows of 
cavalier cape. New collar unceremoniously. : stitching and finished at the throat with fancy border of solid 
and cuffs of combination | Drawn-work originating in India was brought by stitching. Sleeves are side pleated and fulled by pleated darts 
panne velvet and Kersey the Moors into Spain; from Spain it found its way below elbow. Turn back cuffs and all outer edges of coat out- 
Cloth. Beautiful silk orna- : os : : aed by £ f stitchi O 7 . 
ments and fancy buttons. | to Mexico, and now is becoming an important ined by four rows o stitching. pen seams at bottom, satin 
The entire cont is diegeatty | industry in Texas and California. lining and shields. Large fancy buttons embellish the front. 
ilor stit li it 7 : : : ; ; : 
a — The _ special form of drawn-work known as Comes in fine all-wool kersey — mode, tan, brown, blue, 
$ Buys this Beau- ** Spanish ’’ is illustrated in the little collar shown black, red and green, 
49 an Deep Ste below. The net mesh background, or ‘“ lacis,’’ as ‘ 
= really sok vy re- ; ic ; 
aan Liana tae the old workers called it, is formed by drawing out Price $ | 3.00 
$7.50. It is made of All- every other three or five threads in both directions eT "_— 
ag Becatciowh, Biack and and then binding the rows remaining by succeeding Our booklet, ‘‘ Distinction in Dress and How to Retain it,”’ 
A full-ripple flare overstitches taken at the intersections. The rows is full of valuable points about the care of woman's apparel. 
shape, close fitting evound of whipping-stitches are taken in both directions, For three two-cent stamps we will mail you a copy. 
ody Besutitclly erimused first over the lengthwise bars and then over those Our Catalogue of styles for Fall 1903, sent free for yout 
with taffeta silk in the new at right angles. If the ground fabric is linen Jawn, a, Genter’ Ss name, upon request to Department H. 
1904 style. Elegantly tai- 
lored. 











Our Free Fashion 
Catal 


‘PRINTZ Z,BIEDERMAN & CO. 


OFRIIO 


shows large 
pictures and 
complete de- 
scriptions of 
all the garments we 
make, thus offering 


Ly —) 
an easy method of making intelligent selections at home. 1 


Don't buy a garment anywhere until you see our EXAMPLE OF SPANISH DRAWN-WORK 
END POSTAL CARD TO-DAY FOR FREE CATALOGUE i h “ON EI i A” 
8 x a ee a » 
Remember, you may order from us with perfect freedom. | as it is in the case of this collar, No. 150 cotton e 









































If what you buy does not fit and prove satisfactory, return | should be used. 
Promptty gd oe re peefund | gO The outline of the collar is stamped on a strip of (Patented April 25, 1893) 
measurement blank and instructions for self measurement. close-weave lawn and then buttonholed to forma 
7 The Bedeli Company firm edge. Then with sharp scissors the threads 
12 and 14 West 14th Street, New York ound which are to be drawn are clipped row after row as 
: the drawing proceeds. When the grou d is ready as iC i € Jnion Ui S 


the linen strip is basted on crisp tracing-paper, upon 
. 4 which the design to be embroidered is marked. It 
This Needle Case given is perfectly visible under the lacis and should be Cover the entire body 
Free, until December 15, darned lengthwise with fine linen thread. : hogar 
1903, to every Embroid- The secret of making French laid-work ex- like an additional skin. 
‘ P | quisitely, of which two examples are given in the Fitting like a_ glove, 
erer ordering our New Embroidery Book collars illustrated below, is in tight framing. No but ~~“ » and witl t 
amount of care in laying the stitches will bring ME SOly anc who" 


Made in 
great variety of fabrics 
and weights 


odnck ls, SruDias Pe me mpmend a about the result. If the lawn can be firmly pressure. 


cels all former books on 


No Buttons Down 


stretched in hoops the stitches may be placed with Most convenient to 


the subject. 10 cents ease, and al] the other good points will follow. : 
ay fo hs asians. Stitches in the embroide~y are onan laid at right put on, being entered the Front 
STAMPED angles to the length of a form directed a trifle at the top and drawn 
NEEDLE toward the centre of the flowerets or stem base. ay mee MADE FOR 
CASE The forget-me-not design collar illustrated is a on like trousers. With 
given | unique one and the leaf edge is a pretty feature. or ki f der- M Wi 
FREE to The open-work —that is, the Bet nm henna is endgyisd gett = a : en, omen 
on yews worked in the hand, not in the hoop. A large pin wear can ladies - tain and 
before such perfect fit for 


Young People 


Send for Illustrated Book 
let, Oneita Mills, Depart 
ment X, | Greene St., N.Y. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


HOLDS 


THE STOCKINGS UP 
AND CORSET 
DOWN 


The 


holiday 
rush. 
You are 
Sure to 
order 
this book 
sooner or 
later. Con 
tains over 
100 pages with 
: beautiful illus- DESIGN OF FORGET-ME-NOTS 
: trations of the new- 

Today est Centerpieces, 7 _—— , #3 : : 
Doilies, Waists, Waist answers the place of a stiletto on such fine material. 
Sets, Table Covers, Sofa Cushions, etc. The five dots which compose the flowerets are first 
Some Special Features Are: punctured and then ‘‘ bound,’’ as the term is in 
New Pull-Page Colored Plates not to be found in any lace-making —that is, over-sewed, drawing the 
other book; Waists, Waist Sets and Collars for Em- 
broidery ; Brown and White Table Covers, Centerpieces 
and Doilies; Exceedingly Stylish and Popular Grape 
Designs ; Mountmellick Embroidery Work; Huckaback 
Designs for ws Splendid Large Assortment 

of Sofa Cushions 
Send 1Mc, for * 1904 BooK.” Be sure and ask for the 
fase NEEDLE CASE in your letter. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn, 


dresses or wear com- 
fortably so small a 
corset. 
































A luxuriously 
comfortable 


































46 Pedisnest 9 Made of fine felt, with 

celebrated Blum lin 
ing of pure, natural fleece-wool, covering 
cushion-like both insole and foot. Pliable belt 
jeather sole. Noiseless, yielding and durable. 
Lighter weight, warmer "and more hygienic than 


ed 
» matter 
reliable 
Thou- 





COLLAR IN FRENCH LAID-WORK 











eposits ; ae a any other, | 
ish thread toward one. Thus the round hole is opened | 4 ‘ sen’ 
ot Ps ‘ Pa pos | 2 4 , 0 ceipt « wrice. } 7¢s, j 
Read and its edge substantially finished. The threads of $100 ‘Women's, @1.30; Labees. $1.00. State 
1ones the linen are not broken, only bound back. The size and color preferred — blue, black or red. Laced 
Sup embroidery is done in fine French working cotton. shoe, coming up over instep and ankle, 25c. additional 

The effect of the mercerized cottun is very pretty on saves DAYS’ TRIAL AND MONEY BACK, if you want 
oma the F h law Part of tl ° . . “ f As d y. ; ear the ‘‘ Pedisnest’ slippers a week ; then if un- 
4 1e French lawn. art of the leaves of this design | ms 1, return them and we'll refund your money. 


Write for catalogue of comfort shoes 


BLUM SHOE CO., Dept. L, Denevills, N.Y. 


“ ” are in full raised embroidery, those on the edge 
, KY : ~ J : 
Good Sense having been first buttonholed, and part are in 












FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN | impossible to do good work over it. “Flexsole” 


When a piece of French embroidery is finished it 
SHOE For Tender Feet } IOSE 


should be pressed on fiannel. Place it face down- 
The most = y le shoe for WOMEN 


ward on several folds and lay a damp cloth over it. 
ever made. Soft, flexible, perfect-fitting 
and handsome for the house or street. No 














seed stitch,’’ which not only economizes the work 
nd, latest- but also gives it a lighter and more varied surface. Sample 
 o- The under filling, which must be laid in order to b pair 
| raise this embroidery, is very important. If it is | [ | by ‘ CUSHION 
not placed with care, evenly and smoothly, it is mai sa we 
: ' | | 25¢ BUTTON 





This makes it possible to smooth the ground per- 
fectly and at the same time the work is thrown out. 

Italian cut-work is a very distinct kind of Shee. ho thcks, ho Walaa bo weldlioa 
| embroidery and one of the most durable. The Very durable. Sent postpaid. 


- 


If your dealer is “up to date” 




























































square-cut edge should be marked on the linen and : 3 25 
Phil : A - | ace . on ° 
Pale also the small squares. No stamping is necessary | ye ig se he has the popular styles 
ae if one can draw a little. The linen foundation of | entetiecakiaiiin 6 The N ' ee 
the Italian cut-work collar illustrated is of a heavy | to EE. Send outline sole of air negreleccionigerigg Magne d 
i round weave quality. The work is especially char- oe , foot and state size shoe worn. GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston 
ines acterized by the picot in the buttonholed edge and Perfect St guaranteed. 
a by the deliberate cutting away of the ground material 
A to form the pattern or design. First buttonhole the Eastern Shoe Company, Beverly, Mass. H 
» made ' - / 
a Trains young feet how to grow the right way. Health, ARE YOU CURIOUS } MORE BEAUTIFUL | 
or. ing shi 'peliness and perfect growth are all assured : _. j 
| -¢ ‘ede to little feet wearing the Coward Shoe. to see how your old goods qwill look 
giving Men and Women who wear the “‘ Coward" wear the best Shoe redyed before you attempt to dye 
sedies— Sold nowhere else them yourself? If so, send us a 





Patents. 
» Filled 





JAMES S. COWARD, 268-274 Greenwich Street, near 


Warren, New York 


small piece of the goods and we 





































___ Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled ITALIAN CUT-WORK COLLAR will dye same any color, Free, with 
le Co. PUTNAM FADELESS DYES, the Dye 
+2 Knit Top Petticoats edge, making the picot by catching one stitch over that any body can color with. Does 
a separate piece of thread and holding it as a loop A 
(Patented) until buttonholed; then draw out the extra bit of not stain the a or — the —_ 
»\ Snug fitting, warm, stylish. Saves thread and continue to buttonhole on the line to At druggists or by mai, J0 cents per package. 
f two extra underskirts. Habit back the next picot. The lines of buttonhole work which PUTNAM DYE CoO., UNIONVILLE, Mo. Empire Quiltings 
A knitted wool body. Cannot sag or pul! extend from side to side of the scallops are also made 
5 Slew. aes ee Se Se as the edge is being worked. Carry a stitch over AR KER 4 S ARCTIC SOCKS For Bed and Couch Coverings in 
pleated, with tucked ruffle and under- and back and over again; then buttonhole on these (TRADE MARK) printed cotton— Figured Body and 


Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boots, 


Oe ee aa if your merchant threads ~— not through the ground—back to the point 


cannot supply you. Ask him first. where the working of the edge may be again resumed. 
Price $2.75, express paid. State Cut out the squares smaller than they are to be when 
length wanted. finished, as the work of binding their edges enlarges 
STERNE & KLEIN them. ‘The picots which fill these little squares eat. tie. ool, One: 7 
very prettily are made in the same way as those of pays postage. Catalog free 
S646 Menseo Strest, Chicago | the edge. J. H. PARKER, Dept. 1 25 James St., Malden, Mess. 


Border —-Great variety of choice de- 
absorbs perspiration Made of signs and beautiful colors. 36 Inches 
‘ j M: : pho 
knitted fabric, lined with soft white | quality and very durable. 3} inches 
“4 wool fleece. Sold in all wide. Inexpensive. To be had of ali 
sizes by dealers or by dealers in the United States, 





Sample Set. 
all colors: 

J into most 

»fa pitlon® 

monas, ete 


»ston, Mas® 
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INSTEVENS€ BR ROS 


— | Mies © Se SPECIAL CATALOCUE OF 


Sy CLOAKS. SUITS AFURS: 


. 74 
903 STYLES i904 


Y, 








eo 


We are America’s Largest Handlers of 
High-Grade Wearing Apparel 
for Women. 


The, preéminence of the Stevens 
styles has been established beyond 
question—recognized as author- 
ity everywhere—millions of women 
from Maine to California giving pref- 
erence to our garments each season. 

Our styles combine the smartest with the most practical 


ideas, giving to our garments a style elegance and service- 
ability not found in any others. 


Our styles are invariably copied, but 
never duplicated at our prices. The 
most perfect fitting garments made— 
the best that skilled arti- 
sans can produce. 
Our prices are positively 
the lowest for which the 
same values have ever been 
sold. Every garment guaran- 
teed perfect in every detail. 
This is the reason our mail order 
business shows such a phenomenal in- 
crease each season— selling more cloaks, 


suits, furs, waists, etc., than any other 
three houses combined. 


Send Today for Our Catalogue 


Sent free upon request. Contains over 
250 handsome illustrations of the correct 
r heocig in ladies’ fine wearing apparel. 


’ Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
Chicago, Ill. 











Points of 


INSTANT CHANGE FROM 


INDEPENDENT DIA 
CONTROL net PIA 


TREBLE 


NON-MECHANICA! 
TOUCH 


EASIEST 
TO PUMP 


We prove all we claim 


FARRAND ORGAN 
IDE 





ce Ail FORTISSIMO OR 
BASS An ¢ VICE-VERSA 


Lm -2@%8 es 


uperiorily 


NISSIMO TO 


ABILITY TO 
EMPHASIZE 
ANY NOTE 


ABSOLUTE 

WARRANTY 
FOR FIVE 
YEARS 


PRICE 
$250° 


MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 
IF DESIRED. 


COMPANY Dept. S 
MICH. 













FOR CATALOGOE- 


It is no longer necessary for a person to be possessed of wealth 
or property or to undergo pinching economies in order to gratify a 
desire fora Diamond. The Lottie System has put Diamonds within 
the reach of any person of honest intentions, no matter how modest their 
earnings or income. 


HOW IT IS DONE 


Write today for our beautifully illustrated Catalogue, which shows the newest 
and finest creations in Diamonds, Watches and Jewels. From it select any 
article which appeals to your fancy, and we will send it on approval to your 
home, place of business or express office. There is nothing to pay; you 
assume no risk, expense or obligation unless you decide to buy. If your 
selection is all that you anticipated, and if you are entirely pleased with it 
and satisfied with the price asked vou pay one-fifth of its value, and send the 
balance io us in a series of small monthly payments specially arranged to 
suit your carnings, income or convenience. Shouid the article in any way fail 
to meet your approval, you simply return it tous at our expense. 


cvea Guarantee Certificate 
With Every Diamond 


We allow full price paid us for any Diamond should you at any future time 
desire to exchange it for a larger stone or other panel We open a Charge 
Account with you without any of the usual disagreeable formalities ; we re- 
quire no security, charge no interest—in short, we guarantee thorough and 
complete satisfaction to every patron. But if you wish to be doubly assured, 
step into your local bank and ask about us. The banker will refer to his Com- 
mercial Agency books and tell you that we stand very high in the business world, 
and that our representations may be accepted without question. 







It is None Too Early to Consider Your Christmas Plans 


With the Loftis System it is easy to make gifts commensurate with and appropriate 

to the circumstances, without the necessity of any considerable initial expenditure. 

? Diamonds are the gift of all gifts—they last forever. A hundred years of constant 

ut) use or wear leaves not the slightest trace of deterioration in size, shape or bril- 
{ liancy, while every year marks substantial gains in their value. 


‘We have an offer to make to cash buyers, which is thoroughiy characteristic of 

{/ our house. It is no less than a written agreement to return all that you have paid 

for a Diamond —less ten per cent., at any time within one year. Thus you might wear a 

/ fifty dollar Diamond a whole year, then send it back to us and get $45, making the cost of 
| wearing the Diamond less than ten cents per week. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamonds — Watches — Jewelry 
92 to 98 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE TO-DAY for Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


Dept. M-9 








The Greatest 
» Style Authority 
in the World. 


Write To-Day 


FASHION BOOK FREE 


‘" lo 




















, for our great art 
catalog of ladies’, miss- 
es’ and children's fine 
made outer garments 


forfalland winter, 
1903. It illustrates 
in finest half-tone 
hundreds of rare, 
beautiful 


costumes, 
exact re- 
, Pproduc- 


tions ofthe 
originals 
which were 


Made in Paris 


London and 
New York espe- 
cially for us from 
designs of famous 
modistes. From this 
book, in your home, 
at your leisure, you 
can select any article 
of wearing apparel you 
need with best gudgmient 
and greatest economy. 
guarantee faultless style, 
perfect fit, largest variety and 
lowest price. We make 
Ladies’ suits at $4.75 up 
Ladies’ skirts at $1.25 up 
pe Ladies’ jackets at $3.50 up 
Ladies’ capes at $1.85 up 


Underskirts 65c. up, shirtwaists 
45¢. up, children’s dresses 25c. 
up anc a peerless line of MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, Misses’ Jackets, 
Children’s Cloaks, etc. 


LADIES’ FURS 2t wholesale prices. Ladies’ 


fur scarfs 85c up, muffs 65 
up, coats $15 up, sacques $9.50 up, girls’ fur sets 
65c up. 


JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY 








AMAZON PLUME HAT $1.89 


This charming dress hat is an exact copy of a famous 


PARIS PATTERN HAT “0: 


$50 to make and heap wt. It's fashion’'s 
acceptec 





and latest 
l-inch brim n 
Possesses the 
charm and 
elegance of 
all fine im- 
ported hats. Is . 
becoming to young 
or old. Frame is 
buckram covered with 

BLACK SILK 
VELVETTA, beauti- 
fully draped into dainty 
folds with facing of same 
material effectively draped 
to harmonize. Outer brim 
over-laid with rich cream 
applique lace. Upper 
brim on right is trim- 
med with a beautiful ro- 
sette of PINK JAPANESE SILK with sas): of same extending 
to back, then over lef: side to bandeau. From folds on left 
side across outer brim projects the large 

BLACK AMAZON OSTRICH PLUME 

Completing the rich harmonious trimming of this beautiful hat 
isa lovely black Ostrich tip at bandeau. Hat may be ordered 










as described or in Brown, Tan, Navy Blue, Red or Gray 
with iis Sy to 8's1) except plumes, which are in black 
only. 1.89, mention No. X 90, state color 


of trimmings Bae pe we will send you this elegant dress 
hat with the understanding that if the hat does not please you 
after examining it we will refund your money. Order tu- lay 
or write for our BIG FREE MILLINERY CATA- 

OG, illustrating our complete line of ladies’, misses’ | 
children’s hats at 90c. up, and every article known to the 
millinery trade. 


JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY 





150 to 153 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


150 to 153 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








$295 


a stylish golf cap 
ribbed black wool 







FOR I. 


15 years old when ch 
ure is not over 3l inches. SEND $3. 
and outfit is wanted, or $5.90 if s 


shoes worn, and we will send you 


we will refund your money. 
Order to-day or write for o 








Free Catal 





Displays latest London, Pa 


knee pants suits, boys’ and youths’ long pants 
reefers, ulsters, overcoats, etc. 
colors and patterns 


pair of cuffs and a pair of fine calf-skin shoes made solid throughout over lates 
last. Everything first-class, up-to-date, strong and stylish, completing an tnt 
that any boy will be proud to wear and any parent proud to see him wear. 


mere lined, guaranteed worth $3.50 or no sale. Suits and reefers fi 


and reefer is wanted. Give chest and waist 
measure and age of boy, state if large or small 
for age, give size of cap, shirt, stockings and 


goods with the understanding that if they 
do not fit perfect or are not satisfactory, 


of Boys’ and 
<. ~~ Children’s Clothing. It repre- 
¥ 4 # sents the largest up-to-date line 
ay’ . “ of boys’ clothing in the world. 


and New York styles of child's vestee, Sailor Norfolk 
and little Manley knee pants suits, child's 2 and 3 piece 


All grades, materials, 


s. Everything at wholesale prices. 
Address JOHN M. SMYTH (0, 150 to 153 W. Madison St, Chicago 


We Clothe a Boy | 


COMPLET from head to foot with a y t 
double-breasted knee pants 5 
rich dark gray ALL-WOOL FANCY CA IMERE 


to match suit, made with pull-down band, a pair of fine | y 
stockings, an up-to-date fancy percale shirt with two colla nd 


or $5.90 in all, we will furnis in 
addition to outfit an elegant = 
breasted blue chinc aie reefer, 1S 


¢ boys from 3 0 








est meas- 
95 if suit 
uit, outfit 








We are headquarters for 


DRY GOODS 
NOTIONS 
CORSETS 


and everything used by ladies and 
sold by first-class dry goods s* 'r 
Prominent are dress goods, silks, 
velvets, ginghams one was!) fab- 
rics, white waistings, house <¢eP- 
ing linens, domestics, hosiery, 
laces, embroidevies, glow es = 
— ~~. novelties 


the 


ur 


ris 





suits, po mp your at whole- 
ces, ess than retailers’. 
Write toda free dry goods 
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HERE isso much breadth to clothes 
this year that it requires very 
careful manipulation to keepthem 
shapely without unduly increas- 
ing the size of the figure. The 
new skirts are enormously full, 
sleeves are proportionately full, 
hats are wide and rolling, and 
bodices are trimmed to give in 

creased breadth tothe shoulders. The circu 
lar skirt is more used for the heavier cloth 
and woolen materials, as goods of a wide 
character can be used to advantage for this 
modeit. A new way of cutting a circular 
skirt model is to cut the front with the cloth 
running across; this, of course, can only be 
done in the case where the width of the cloth 
is sufficiently long for the purpose. For the 
woman who requires a longer skirt than the 
width of the cloth will allow some other plan 
must be tried. The circular model can be 
well adapted for the short, plain walking-skirt, 
as it makes an extremely graceful one. The 
narrower width materials in silk are usually 
made up into the gored plaited skirts. The 
linings of these skirts are not cut with as 
many gores as the outside skirt, and the front 
breadth of the lining is best cut wide enough 
to arrange upon it the front gore and the 
plaited side panels. The sides and back of 
the skirt fit more smoothly if the seams of the 
lining and the skirt match. 





SENIRRING is still very much used asa trim- 

ming not only for bodices but for skirts 
aswell. In many of the shirred skirts of last 
summer the shapes were deplorably bad. 
This was due to the fact that the skirts were 
badly cut, that is to say, not gored sufficiently, 
and therefore when shirred into yokes and 
flounces they hooped out like barrels. 

A skirt which is made with a shirred yoke 
and with a shirred flounce attached to it 
should be cut in at least two or even three 
sections. If the top of the skirt is shirred 
into a yoke, the skirt may be all in one piece, 
but the top should be gored so that the skirt 
will flare out sharply below the yoke. In 
the case of an attached shirred flounce the 
flounce should be cut separately and attached 
to the skirt where it is joined, the join being 
hidden under the rows of gauging. The 
Shirred ruffles should be very much fuller 
than the top or middle portions of the skirt; 
if they are not the effect is very bad indeed. 


HE same principle may be applied to 

shirred sleeves. The top epaulets or caps 
when shirred on, fit and set better when cut 
In separate pieces, and the fullness, as in the 
case of the shirred fullness in a skirt, should 
be attached under the gauging. In doing 
over an old dress this is the easiest method 
to adopt — that is to say, to add the separate 
Shirred caps to the tops of the sleeves. In 
the case of a perfectly new sleeve the top 
Portion may be gored out exactly in the 
Same manner as the skirt is gored out toward 
the top; this will greatly reduce the bulk of 
the material at the top of the arm which is to 
be shirred into the close-fitting top. 

In many of the dressier separate blouses 
and afternoon gowns the effect of the sleeve is 
that it is of elbow length, when the sleeve is 
finished in reality from the elbow to the cuff 
With an absolutely tight-fitting portion; this 
elbow-deep cuff should always reproduce in 
Miniature the general effect of the bodice 
trimming. When the yoke portion of the 
bodice extends over the top of the sleeves, 
Combining yoke and sleeve-cap in one, the 
Sleeve instead of being gored at the top to fit 
smoothly into the cap is laid in small grad- 
lated plaits. These stitched plaits are the 
est means of adapting woolen materials to 
or ~s top of the yoke, especially in the 
woe rf the cloth and zibeline winter gowns 
the ag ¢ or a heavy embroidery is used for 
md 4 e. ¢ ften, tov, lace and embroidery are 

or trimming on the same gown. 


|F You have some lace from an old gown and 
shes * worn in certain places you can use it 
—!¥ as a foundation for the trimming of 
+ ade gown of the winter, covering the 

. Worn places with a cut-out appliqué 
“Sign, using either the cloth of your gown 





Mrs. Ralston’s Chat 
About Winter @lothes 


Drawings by 








Katharine N. Richardson 


or a silk in a contrasting color for the ap- 
pliqué, which should be cut out in some 
geometric pattern and buttonhole-stitched on 
tothe lace. It is always prettier to attach 
this inlet work or band trimming of lace on 
a gown either of wool or silk with a herring- 
bone seam and always over a soft silk lining. 
It is not necessary to line the entire bodice 
with silk, but the lace always. 


HE cutting out of these stiff design patterns 

and the application of them to gowns is a 
feature of the trimming for the new clothes. 
The heavier cloth costumes and wraps are 
much trimmed in this way; as a rule the 
material contrasts in either quality or tone of 
coloring with the appliqué, and in many in- 
stances, especially on the long wraps or 
skirts, the appliqué is put on with an outline 
finish of narrow silk soutache braid. For 
skirts this form of trimming is effective when 
the patterns are cut in various gradations of 
size and extend from the 
hem of the skirt to the 
knees, growing narrower 
as they extend upward, 
using various widths of 
braid corresponding in 
size to the appliqué pat 
terns. 


HE *‘ bolero blouse’ 

comes as a friend in 
disguise to the woman 
with half-worn silk 
blouses to wear under 
the ,longer and heavier 
coats of winter suits. 
These blouses were 
much worn during the 
summer and were found 
not only useful but be- 
coming as well, and have 
for this reason been cootinued in the winter 
fashions. They are quite short, some two to 
four inches above the waist-line, and half- 
fitting in shape both back and front. The 
sleeves are very wide flowing bell-shaped 
ones, either ending at the elbows or continu- 
ing to the wrists. If the sleeves end at the 
elbows the sleeves of the blouse worn beneath 
the bolero form the necessary undersleeves. 





HESE little bolero blouses should always 

match in color, if not in material, the skirts 
with which they are worn. They are very 
pretty, and extremely dressy when made of 
taffeta cut out in an openwork design with 
the sleeves and wide 
collars trimmed with 
small plaited ruch- 
ings of chiffon, or of 
narrow ruffles of 
plain taffeta with 
buttonholed scal- 
loped edges. 

These blouses do 
not answer the same 
purpose as a bolero, 
but act only as a go 
between for the 
longer cloth coat or 
the short blouse coat 
of cloth to give sufficient warmth to a thin 
wash silk or embroidered cotton blouse. One 
pretty model in which these small ‘ over- 
coats’’ is made is in the shape of a deep 
three-pointed cape, the edges of which reach 
to the waist-line. The sleeves are quite 
short, very full, and pointed at the edge to 
match the coat. One of these useful gar- 
ments will hide many discrepancies between 
this year’s and last year’s fashions. 





HE plain tailor-made shirtwaist or blouse 

has been resuscitated into life once more 
after a period of apparently complete oblivion 
in favor of the more trimmed and embroid- 
ered blouses. The lat- 
ter have by no means 
gone out of favor, but 
have so increased that 
they have completely 
taken the place of the 
plain stiff tailor-made 





blouse which was the 
> original of all blouses. 
Aik ° 
‘ay But it has been found 


necessary to bring into 
fashion again the use- 
ful plain blouses which 
were so easy to launder 
and so _ indispensable 
for every-day purposes. They are devel- 
oped in the plainer, heavy mercerized ma- 
terials, the light prettier pattern French 
flannels, the fancy mohairs, in both plain and 
plaid material, also in the heavier striped 
wash silks, and are made with either side- 
plaited or box-plaited backs, the plaits 


> 
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the waist- 


shoulder to 
line for the stouter figures, and in straight 
clusters down the centre of the back for the 


extending from the 


slight figures. The fronts are made in 
clusters of side or box plaits, the plaits 


being stitched along their entire length to 
form the effect of small tucks. Often fora 
stout woman it is better to insert a small 
shallow shoulder yoke quite plain and a very 
narrow vest down the front. The vest should 
be of one width and the plaits at each side 
should extend over it, the two edges being 
joined together with crochet buttons and 
loops ; or the edges of the blouse over ,the 
narrow vest may be cut in round scallops and 
bound in a color which the stock worn with 
the shirt could match. The sleeves should 
be bishop shape tucked to match the shirt 
from the shoulder to the elbow, and finished 
with narrow band cuffs not more than half an 
inch in width buttoning very tightly around 
the wrists. The top pufis of the 
should be made to fall over and 
conceal the cuffs. 


sleeve 
almost 


ILK stocks of moiré are worn with these 
shirts and small, stiff, linen turn-over col- 
lars. The new stock is cut on the bias about 
five inches in depth, and is made with a wide 
loop opening in the back, through which one 
end passes. It ties in a smali butterfly bow 
in the front; the ends of the stock, of course, 
must taper down and be shaped to form the 
butterfly bow. Where a wide collar is pre 
ferred a wide turn-over collar three inches in 
depth of a heavy linen is worn, the ends 
being cut in square or round tabs finished 
with a heavy buttonhole stitch. Around the 
middle of the collar at short intervals button- 
holes are worked, through which a two-inch 
ribbon is passed. The ribbon may be tied 
either in the centre front or back, whichever 
is more becoming to the wearer. These 
collars may be made of a sheer mull if mull 
is more becoming than linen, 

Wide, high belts of soft leather are worn 
with these shirtwaists, usually the color of 
the belts toning in through the dominating 
shades of the shirtwaist. These tailor-made 
shirtwaists being absolutely without trimming 
other than the plaits in the material, depend 
entirely upon such small points as stock and 
belts to emphasize their individuality. 


HEN the entire fashion and charm of a 

blouse lie in such small details as the 
accessories, such as stocks and belts, these 
articles must have some special mark to make 
them different from the general run of such 
things. Asa general rule it will be found that 
the simpler these little touches are the more 
telling they are in their effect, as, for 
instance, in the belts of the year it is notice- 
able that the buckles match in most instances 
the belts; if, therefore, you wish a belt of 
moiré to wear with one of these tailor-made 
shirtwaists to match the moiré silk used in 
your stock, cover the buckle for your belt 
with the moiré silk used in your stock. It 
would be very easy to re-cover one of your 
old buckles which has grown a little shabby. 
For the decidedly plain shirtwaist of flannel 
the entire belt and buckle may be made of 
flannel of the heaviest grade, such, for in- 
stance, as is used for men’s trousering. The 
flannel should be cut on the straight and the 
buckle should be covered with narrow folds 
of the flannel and finished with a heavy but- 
tonhole stitch around the edges. 


N STOCKS there has been a revival of that 
pretty and most becoming old fashion, the 
simple ruchings of lisse and mull which were 
most used some ten or fifteen years ago, and 
which lately have been so rarely used except 
by the older women, and as a finish for 
widows’ bonnets. These ruchings may be 
made of mull or fine linen, batiste or nainsook. 
They are prettier when hemstitched by hand 
or finished with a tiny edge of Valenciennes 
lace. When used on the top of a silk stock 
they are put on in the form of ‘nilliners’ folds 
and sewed on the inside top edge of the stock, 
or when the face is thin enough to wear it 
they fall over the top of the stock in a narrow 
frill. For this latter purpose the ruching 
should be gathered or finely piaited. 
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We have 126 styles and 400 materiais to 
select from—Our new directions for taking 
measurements insure perfect fitting gear- 
ments—Orders filled in one week — Your 
money refunded if not satisfied. 

A woman is never so well dressed as 
when wearing a garment which has been 
made to order for her. Ready-made 
clothes lack individuality, and rarely 
have either style or fit. We do not keep 
them. We make lo order on/y, but our 
prices are lower than are usually asked 
for ready-made goods. Wecan save you 
the storekeeper’s profit of from $5 to $20 
on each garment as you can buy from us 
as cheap as your local merchants can. 

We carry the finest materials and make 
them up into garments that are modish 
to the highest degree, that possess every- 
thing of style, of grace, of careful work- 
manship possible to put into clothes. 
Our styles are exclusive and are shown 
by no other house. 


Our perfect system of making garments from meas 
urements sent us by mail affords you entire relief from 
the usual annoyance of having a dress made. We send 
Pree our Winter Catalogue, anda large a tment of 
samples of all-wool faliri Y make your selections of 
style and material, send your measurements, accord. 
ing to our simple measurement diagram, and we will fill 


ur order in one week. Our greatly improved facilities 
and fifteen years’ experience enables us to guarantee a 
perfect fit. We take all risks, and a trial order will 
ince you of our ability to entirely relieve you of 
dressmaking troubles 


Our Catalogue illus*’~ates an | describes 


Tailored Suits, $8 to $40 
Visiting Costumes, $12 to $35 
Handsome Skirts, $4 to $20 
Stylish Jackets $8 to $35 


We make a specialty of 


Brides’ Traveling Suits, $10 to $35 


We pay Express Charges to any part 
of the United States 


WW gua veil? , wir T" A , ’ If . 
return the garment promptly and will refund ur 
mone 

Write us fully ; your letter ear ered} ' 
of taste and experience in matter f e ! f 
you desire, aid you in seler tin, tyle nd mate 
When you send us an order, the ! fter it 
it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, at give it the 
same ure and attention that it hil e if it ere 
made under your persvnal pervision |! your on 

Cataies : rea rtment f the newest sal ples 

Catalog i jarg ' i ’ t ' 
will be sent by return mail Ask for new Winter 
Catalogue No. 31. Nient ether you amples 
for Suits or Cloaks, and about the colors y re, and 
we will send a full line of exactly what 


National Cloak and Suit Company, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Established 15 years 











Mail Orders Only. 


Suits and 
Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week 


$8 to 
40 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free 
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infants’ and Children’s | 
Outfittings. | 


The most satis- 
factory shopping 
in the world is to 
be done here, 
whether over the 
counter or by 
mail. 


Our Fall 
Catalogue 


now ready, will be 
sent for 4 cts. post- 
age. Describes over 
2,000 articles — more 
than 1,000 of which 
are handsomely illus- 
trated—for the Com- 
plete Outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and 
Infants. 





We have no branch stores — no agents 
Cori espondence receives prompt attention, 
Address Dept. t 
60-62 W. 234d St., . NEW YORK 


e Pomyeck, Fine Clothes 


For Juveniles, Boys and 
Young Men 

Have been famous a quarter 

of a century for 


CORRECT STYLE 
PERFECT Fil and 
DURABILITY 


Look for this label 


'? } ” 
It means the H!IGH- 
EST QUALITY and is 
the makers’ guarantee of 
satisfaction. 

All good Clothiers and 
leadingdepartmentstores 
sell “ SAMPECK”’ Clothes. 


Handsomely illustrated 
booklet of Autumn and 
Winter styles for boys, | 
ages 2% to 20 years, and 
name of dealer sent upon 
request. 












“JUNIOR NORFOLK” SUIT 
Ages 4 to 8 — Price $5 up 


SAMUEL W. PECK & CO. 
806-808 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Largest Makers of Boys’ Fine Clothing in ‘he World. 


Boys’ New Fashions 


FALL AND WINTER, 1903-’04 


Boys’ Midshipman Overcoat 
Ages 3 to 8 


Coat is cut good length, has a half belt 
in back, brass buttons, embroidered 
design on Sleeve, Vel- 
vet Collar. 
Material—Fine 
Blue Kersey. 















Price 
$6.50 


Boys’ Fur 
Trimmed 
Overcoats 


Ages 
3 to 9 


Coat is cut 
long, has 
silk loops 
across front; the Collar and 
Cuffs aré made of fine fur. 
Materials—Fine Imported 
Kerseys in Royal Blue, Red, 


Brown and Navy. 
Price, $12.00 





cale os senlabie clethtors and Gabartasent ssonse oveey 
al e C10 evi 

where. If any of our oar garments ever fail to give satis. 
faction, get your money back from the man who sold it. 











A label bearing our trade-mark is sewed on 
the inside pocket of every garment. 

We would like to place our New Fall Catalogue 
for 1903 in the hands of every mother. Mailed 
free on request. 

ALSBERG, MORITZ & CO. 
Wholesale only. 20 and 22 Waverly Place, New York 


COLD FEET 


are banished. Warm feet induce sleep. The most 
comfortable thing you ever put foot into is 


McFarlan’s 
Slumber Slipper 


Will keep 
the ankles 
warm, Worn 
in bed and 
out. Made of 
a handsome 
fleece - lined 
knit fabric; 
tops beautifully embroidered with silk. | 
Dainty colorings. Send size of shoe. | 














TWO PAIRS FOR 25c— POSTPAID 
Different sizes if desired. For men, women, children. 


McPARLAN MILLS 36 Harvey Av., Amsterdam, N. Y. | 
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Se JOR is of more importance in 
. by children’s clothes this year than it 
eX has been for some time past. In 
ZA the color of a gown, coat or hat de- 
2 pends nine-tenths of the character 
of achild’s costume of to-day. Small, mixed, 
rather nondescript colored materials are not 
now being used for children’s clothes except 
possibly for their morning knockabout play- 
dresses, and even then they are almost 
entirely concealed by the long, full Mother 
Hubbard aprons of either fine white nainsook 
or Paris muslin; or by the stouter, stronger 
aprons made to withstand school wear and 
Saturday morning play. For the latter, 
brown Holland linens and the closer mercer- 
ized cheviots in the plain, solid dark colorings 
are used, the darker aprons being relieved 
with bands of white linen, which are very 
narrow and confined in some cases to cordings 
and pipings on the dark stitched shoulder 
seams and cuff bands only. The aprons in 
the dark colorings are often made after the 
pattern of an artist’s apron with full, loose 
bag sleeves and inch-wide buttoned cuffs. 
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HE colors tor the new coats are strong 

and decided, not necessarily the brilliant, 
vivid colors, but decided colors of some sort, 
and particularly all the shades of red in its 
soft gradations of tone, such as claret and 
the soft, brown maroon, These colors are 
serviceable and look well with the dresses 
of plain materials. 

The materials used for these little coats are 
either of the soft satin-finished broadcloth or 
the long-haired soft zibeline. In the case of 
the latter material the trimming is usually of 
broadcloth either in stitched bands, which are 
used in a geometric pattern and treated in 
the same way as braid, or with double shoul- 
der capes and cuffs, three capes being used, 
and three overlapping cuffs which roll back 
and extend quite to the elbows, the centre 
cape and the centre cuff being of white broad- 
cloth embroidered in a rather heavy pattern 
which covers the white bands well. The 
embroidery is done ina silk floss matching 
the shade of the material of the coat. Much 
of the embroidery which is being used for 
children’s clothes is done in the over-and- 
over stitch which every one who has 
embroidered house linen must know how to 
do. It is padded underneath to give a heavy 
appearance suited to the weight of the 
material upon which it is used. 

The hat worn with a colored coat should 
match it in shade. With a white or a black 
coat a bright-colored hat may be worn. 


ah 


LACK silk coats have been found so useful 
that they will continue to be worn by 
children of all ages this winter. Perhaps it 
would be safer to say by children over four 
years old. The heavy silk poplins are used 
for these coats and also the soft zibelines. 
These black coats should be relieved with 
some trimming, preferably a heavy in-let 
lace, or with embroidery in some pale tone 
of coloring. 

Nearly all the coats for children are three- 
quarter length; at least all the dressier coats 
are made to show just a suspicion of the best 
Sunday frocks. 

When the frock or coat is not of one tone it 
is white this year, and white for every occa- 
sion and not only for very best. The ma- 
terials and the design of the coat or frock 
make a distinction between the frocks and the 
coat. For white frocks intended for ordinary 
purposes the heavier, coarser materials are 
used, and for the better frocks. for very best, 
the dotted Swisses and embroidered muslins, 
or the plain very sheer batistes are selected. 

For coats the broadcloths, corduroys and 
zibelines are preferred, as these are all ma- 
terials which wash and clean readily. 


ch 


B gr td as every mother thinks her own chil- 
dren are different from every other 
mother’s children, so does she like to have 
the clothes of her children different from 
those worn by other people’s children. This 
is not always an easy thing to do; in fact, it 
is a very difficult one, and to combine utility 
and originality with fashion is perhaps the 
most difficult task of all. ‘To have elaborate 
clothes for children is far more easy than to 
have perfectly simple, stylish childish gar- 
ments. The most stylish and simple clothes 
for children are the most severely plain and 
made on the most simple lines. For in- 
stance, one of the prettiest princesse models 
this vear for little girls from four years 
upward is made with a square yoke in the 
front. The bodice, upen which the frock is 
built, is plaited in three wide double box- 
plaits, one at each side and the centre one 
extending the entire length of the dress—that 
is, from the collar to the hem —thus breaking 


By Mrs. Ralston 


into a pretty and rather new fashion the 
plain line of the yoke. The back of this 
dress is plaited, as is the front, but the yoke 
is omitted. The collar is a turn-over one of 
the Eton shape, and the sleeve a very wide 
leg-o’-mutton affair with a double box-plait 
down the centre and a square cuff finished 
with buttons and buttonholes. The dress 
may be worn with a belt all the way around, 
or one simply across the back. This model 
is pretty when developed in either the woolen 
or the heavy wash materials, and may easily 
be elaborated for more dressy occasions by 
using an all-over embroidery or a lace inser- 
tion for the yoke, belt, collar and cuffs, or 
even by extending a strip of insertion down 
the centre of each of the plaits. 


on 


yos is also used for children’s clothes, 
and in the pale shades makes very pretty 
party frocks. These dresses when intended 
for dressy occasions are trimmed with wide 
cape collars and deep frilled cuffs and are 
worn with wide sashes of fine lawn or batiste. 
These sashes give a pretty touch to dresses of 
this soft woolen material. 

A most useful and dainty holiday gown for 
a little girl might be made of pale blue voile 
in one of ‘ong plaited princesse models and 
irimm« i very deep four-pointed collar, 
one point of which falls quite to the waist- 
line in tie front, another to the waist-line in 
the back, and one on each side to the elbow. 

The collar might be made of an all-over 
muslin embroidery and the cuffs also. The 
sash of lawn, or of batiste, should pass through 
strap loops made of the material of the gown 
and tie in the back with two short full 
loops and long ends finished with a cluster 
of plaits and two narrow ruffles. 


8 
wn 


OR the older girls, from twelve years and 
upward, practically the same materials 
are used as for their elders, even to taffeta. 
Many a mother’s gown may this year be 
passed on and made into a best frock for 
her little daughter. The trimming must, of 
course, be changed and a childish air given 
to the gown by this means. The main trim- 
ming should be one of the pretty all-over 
embroidery collars in white or the palest tint 
of écru. Other than this the taffeta dress 
requires no trimming except that which may 
be made in the material by means of tucks 
and plaits. Possibly the one exception of 
velvet ribbon may be made, as it is always 
pretty and may be used to cover the seams 
which must come in alteration and doing over, 
and also for the necessary lengthening of 
skirts. When using silk for a child’s frock 
great simplicity of style must be observed, as 
it is really an offense aga'nst traditional laws 
to use silk for a child at all. 


en 


Eos girls of twelve or over skirts made 
after the plaited models are decidedly 
preferable, and this applies to dresses of all 
kinds and all materials. It is in the bodice 
that the greatest difficulty lies, as a fitted 
bodice is a most ungraceful and unbecoming 
thing to a childish figure at this age. If 
the child is slight a full plaited blouse belted 
at the waist and bloused both inthe back and 
front over the belt is the prettiest; but for 
the child who is inclined to be chubby and 
short a blouse which has a little more length 
of line in its trimming is more desirable. 
These blouses are made to wear under the 
skirt and to have square collars all around 
in the back between the shoulders. The 
fronts of these collars extend in long revers 
shape to the waist-line, where they cross and 
fasten under the belt; or the ends of the 
collar extend in two stolelike ends which 
fall below the waist-line. The inner vest of 
the bodice is made of the trimming or of the 
material finely plaited. 

For girls who are not slight it will be found 
infinitely more becoming to have the backs 
of both their bodices and coats not only loose 
but semi-fitting, with the fullness held in bya 
belt across the back, rather on the Russian 
blouse order. The back of the bodice should 
be worn outside the skirt in a miniature pos- 
tilion fashion. 

Then again there is another model for girls 
of this age which is a combination of the 
three-quarter coat and the bodice. It is made 
almost exactly like a coat in the back, and 
the fronts are made in two jacket ends with 
a double-breasted inner vest which reaches 
just below the line of the waist. 


oa 


OR the very little men the turn-over 
collars and cuffs are the only difference 
which can be made between their frocks and 
those of their sisters. For the boys materials 
of a slightly heavier grade are preferred, and 
the edges of their dresses are finished with 


severe simplicity in the shape of a deep hem 
only, while for gala occasions “‘ their smal] 
sisters may put on any number of frills.’’ 

For the older little men, who wear 
bloomers under their dresses, piqué is being 
more used than it was last winter. The piqué 
suits are always made with full backs and in 
one of two ways: either the suit is cut in 
one piece and laid in three box-plaits, or 
there is one small plait down the centre of 
the back and the skirt portion is cut sepa- 
rately and attached to the bodice with clusters 
of small side-plaits, the seam where they are 
joined being hidden by the belt. The fronts 
of these suits have two tucks placed from 
each shoulder, the centre being trimmed 
with two rows of pearl buttons in a double- 
breasted shape after the fashion of a German 
military coat. The collars and cuffs may be 
made entirely of aheavy English embroidery 
edged with a plain fold of the piqué. These 
suits are pretty either in all white or in col- 
ored piqué trimmed with white. 
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OYS’ coats are being made in one of three 
styles: the reefer with box back and 
double-breasted fronts, the Russian blouse 
with a full belted back and fastened down the 
left side—the sleeves in this latter coat are 
quite full and finished with rolling cuffs — or 
the plain little covert coat exactly like those 
which their fathers wear. This latter coat is 
worn by the older boys who wear Norfolk 
suits, and also by their little brothers and 
sisters, with their every-day dresses. 

Corduroy is a material which cannot be 
overestimated in its value for children’s 
clothes, as it withstands the hardest kind of 
wear and tear, and at the same time may be 
made up to look very dressy in the one-piece 
bloomer suits for children. In the two-piece 
coat and trouser suits and in the Norfolk 
style for boys it is good only for the school 
and knockabout suits; but for their younger 
brothers who wear the one-piece suits it 
assumes quite another character. Corduroy 
is especially pretty for children’s coats as it 
looks well with trimmings of braid, fur or 
lace, and it never wears out. 

Concerning colors, the shades of brown 
which tone into the soft tans are the most 
durable. After this the blacks and whites, the 
whites especially for the very little ones. 


obs 


MONG the prettiest best dresses for little 
girls are those made of the embroidered 
linens. These dresses are made with either 
a deep yoke or a large cape collar of the same 
materialas the dress. They are embroidered 
and cut with scalloped and fancy edges and 
finished in heavy buttonhole stitch. Almost 
any model of a dress may be chosen, the 
trimming consisting of a hand-embroidered 
linen piece, preferably of a smooth heavy 
linen. The embroidery is done in rather a 
bold design, often with asmall cut-out design 
interspersed with the embroidered pattern 
If this latter is done it is pretty to vary the 
dress by wearing it over a colored slip, and 
with colored sash and hair ribbons. 

This same idea of the openwork embroid- 
ered linens may be used for guimpes, and 
also for shaped berthas and collars to wear 
with separate coats and dresses. So many of 
the woolen dresses for children this year are 
made to wear with muslin and linen and 
lace-trimmed berthas and deep cape collars 
that it is better to have both the collars and 
the berthas made adjustable so that they will 
button on to the various coats and dresses 
with which they are worn. 


oh 


AVY blue serge, that trusty, faithful! chil- 
dren’s friend, cannot be replace«, ald 
it is used this winter for very best, ‘‘ Sunday 
go-to-meeting’’ dresses. Not for the quiet 
little women, but for their older sisters, 
from eight to fifteen years. These cresses 
are made with comparatively plain skirts 
—that is to say, either in one of the 
double or triple box-plaited models, 
in a circular three-piece flounced skirt, and 
with belted bodicés which-‘are worn out 
side the skirt about two to three inches 
below the belt. 
and here comes the novelty 
of these little gowns—are enormous’ dee? 
circular flounces reaching barely to ‘the 
elbows, where they are joined by deep rolling 
cuffs, made either of heavy linen; wit! inset 
tions of embroidery, or of sheerest ‘at!st® 
finished with two or more finely plaited rufiles. 
The trimming for.the bodice consists of a 





collar. If made of the heavy linen mate’ ing 
the cuffs it is wide and double, opens in te 
back and is finished with insertion. !f, how” 


ever, the collar is made of sheer soft patiste 
it is made in ‘‘ Pierrot’ fashion, which is 4 
very full and wide ruching that is quite 
becoming to some children. 
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The New 
Winter Dresses 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 





ae Pfc: Drawings by Augusta Reimer , 











FOR A DRESSY OCCASION 
MA4DPE with shirred’ skirt terminating in three 
ruffles headed by embroidered bands. The 
blouse bodice is trimmed with the bands and 
velvet buttons with simulated buttonholes, 





SHOWING A NEW SLEEVE EFFECT 


HE dress illustrated above is made of 

Satin-faced cloth and trimmed with a 
cut-out pattern which is finished with a 
buttonhole- stitched edge. 














OF HELIOTROPE CHEVIOT 
‘THE bolero waist and the skirt of 
this dress are made in over- 
lapping sections. A smart touch 
is given by the lace yoke and the 
sleeve finish of white silk Russian 
braid in a Renaissance lace design. 

















STYLISH CALLING COSTUME 


ANCY silk braid and embroidered but- 
tons form the trimmings of the costume 





ye illustrated on the left. The shirring on the a \ 
KI | waist emphasizes the long shoulder effect | : \ , 
Y | which is so fashionable at present. The Mi \ 
sig girdle and the tie are of velvet. 

D 

3 
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“late 
~~. 


ON GRACEFUL LINES 


HE simple little mode! on the right 

would be effective if developed 
in French camel’s-hair serge, and 
trimmed with many embroidered bands 
of silk. Of course any soft material 
would answer equaliy well. 
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| USE THE MAIL TO PROCURE 


ircle @ Silk 
| 
| It will save you shopping trips, because you can 
| buy it by mail just the same as over the store 
counter -— quality, color and price guaranteed 
by the merchant who sells it. 

In quality it is a soft, lustrous, beautiful, all- 
silk fabric, honest in every detail—the kind 
you’re always sure of for stylish appearance 
and hard wear in house gowns, street wear, 
waists, lingerie, etc. 

There are so shades to choose from, including 
| solid black and white—sure to match 
goods you have. 
| 58 cents a yard is the uniform price — by mail 
| rcent a yard extra; 19 inches wide; no other 

silk equals it. 

The merchant nearest you on this list will 


send free samples —get them before you buy 
| any other silk. 


~— 
\ 


any 


| L. Hammel & Co., Mobile Ala. 
The J. M. Hale Co., Los Angeles Cal. 
Hale Bros. & Co., Sacramento ~ 
| Hale Bros., Inc., San Francisco = 
O. A. Hale & Co., San Jose 
Hale & Co., Stockton = 
The Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver Colo. 
| Edward Malley Co., New Haven Conn. 
| A.S. Thomas, Meriden aa 
Davison, Paxon & Stokes Co., Atlanta Ga. 
J. B. White & Co., Augusta - 


Burden, Smith & Co., Macon - 
Leopold Adler, Savannah . on 

| Schlesinger & Mayer, Chicago Til. 

| Linn & Scruggs Dry Goods Co., Decatur . “ 

| Harned & Von Maur, Peoria . = 
R. F. Herndon & Co., Springtield 
A. Apple & Co., Rockford 


“ 
The Lahr-Bacon Company, Evansville Ind, 
Pettis Dry Goods Co., Indianapolis rs 
Thieme & Schuessler Co., La Fayette na 
Harned & Von Maur, Davenport Iowa 
Younker Bros., Des Moines =< 
James Levi & Co., Dubuque 4g 
Wallenstein & Cohn, Wichita Kas. 
Mitchell, Cassell & Baker, lexington Ky. 
D. H. Holmes Co., New Orleans La. 

J. R. Libby Co., Portland Me. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston Mass. 
Simonds & Adams, Haverhill si 
Aliny, Bigelow & Washburn, Salem . 
Smith & Murray, Springfield 

Jarnard, Summer & Putnam Co., Worcester 

P, B. Magrane, Lynn = 
laylor, Woolfenden Co., Detroit Mich. 
Charles Trankla Co., Grand Rapids ys 

| Wm. Barrie Dry Goods Co., Saginaw 24 
1. Freimuth, Quluth . Minn. 
Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis “2 
Schuneman & Evans, St. Paul a 
Marks Rothenberg, Meridian Miss. 
John Taylor Dry Goods Co., Kansas City Mo. 
Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co., St. Louis . “ 
Hayden Bros., Omaha Neb 
James W. Hill Co., Manchester . N. H. 
John G. Myers Est., Albany N. Y. 
H. A. Meldrum Co., Buffalo + 


| Sheehan, Dean & Co., Elinira ig 
John Wanamaker, New York si 
William H. Prear & Co., Troy ¥ 
John A. Roberts & Co., Utica ‘ 
Hills, Mclean & Haskins, Binghamton . 
John Shillito Co., Cincinnati Ohio 
The Williams & Rodgers Co., Cleveland . 
Dunn, Taft & Co., Columbus 
La Salle & Koch Co,, Toledo “ad 
Lipman, Wolfe & Co., Portlend Ore 
lrask, Prescott & Richardson, Erie Pa 
Watt & Shand, Lancaster 4s 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 
| Kline, Eppihimer & Co., Reading - 
B. H. Gladding Dry Goods Co., Providence R.I 
Louis Cohen & Co., Charleston 8.C 
D. B. Loveman & Co., Chattanooga Tenn. 
B. Loewenstein & Bros., Memphis - 
A. Harris & Co., Dallas Texas 
Levy Bros., Houston 4: 
Joske Bros, Co., San Antonio " 
Walker Bros. Dry Goods Co., Salt Lake City Utah. 
J. KR. Millner Co., Lynchtury Va. 
Miller, Rhoads & Co., Norfolh - 
H. W. Allen & Co., Burlingtos Vr 
Stone & Thomas, Wheelir W.Va 
he Crescent, Spokane Wash. 


Only the merchants in the above list 
can supply you with ‘Circle One Silk.”’ 
PLEASE DO NOT WRITE TO US. 


The Home Circle Silk Co. 


Of New York City 
‘Spots 
on the Sun 


We have all heard of the man who, 
looking through a powerful telescope at 
the sun, described what he saw by saying: 
“I see nothing but a few black specks !’’ 
He is a type of the people who are always 
looking for blemishes or fauits. We are 
glad to have you scrutinize the 


EMERSON 


Piano 


in this spirit—it will stand the test. Each 
big and little part about an Emerson is 
made of the finest materials and by the 
best workmen. The tone is simply superb 
and the wearing quality of an Emerson 
is such that your grandchildren may use 
it with pleasure. 











If you ave interested wiite for illustrated cat 
alugue and easy payment plan, of which 
may avail yourself no matter where vou 
Fair allowance made forolid pianos inexchas 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 


ge 


Dept. A CHICAGO 


195 Wabash Ave. 

















Compicte 
Outfit 








For $i 00 we will send prepaid t 
12x 4in.; 5000 beads (5 


$120 
Healy I-xte nil 

} colors), thread ; wa 

nal Healy designs, and full instructions 

Lelts, Fobs, and the beautiful bead i s pul 
The Healy Loom is the simplest and most practical 
| 

| 


made. Money refunded if not ented 


D. J. HEALY, 240 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


repre 











SOUVENIR POST CARDS OF NEWPORT 


Set of ten cards by mail 36c. Five clifferent sets. Single carcts 
name on back, sent to your friends, Sc. each, Stamps taken for 


sums 30c. orless. Mary M. Walsh, 41 Tilden Ave., Newport, RK I. 
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Samson Gowns for Business Girls 


Designed and Drawn 
Especially for The Journal 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 














Lining 
= 
Silk 
The finest of all silk linings. 
Stronger than any other silk 
lining. Will not split like 
ordinary taffetas. To be had 
in all shades at all leading 
lining departments at 58 cts. 
a yard. You do not have 
to reline a dress in which 
Samson Lining Silk is used. 
We guarantee a lining of 
Samson Lining Silk and will 
furnish a new lining for any 


that does not give entire 
satisfaction. 


Burton Bros. & Co., 
384-386 Broadway, New York. 














There Are Better 
Silks Than 


a 


of course — for 
more money, 


But none so good 
for its Little Price 
usually 45c. per yard. 






MADE OF BLUE SERGE 

A® ATTRACTIVE model with a bit of handwork for 

trimming is illustrated above. The material is 
blue serge, and the embroidered design on the bodice is 
done in wool thread, The closely plaited skirt is short 
and the bodice yoke is of taffeta. 
: SIMPLE OFFICE GOWN 
Just be sure you get it—the name is sO model bo of 2 gowe gesticuiasto 
on the selvage for you to read —be in- adapted to the business woman. The 
quisitive and look for it —if you would materials most suitable for its develop- 
have your thin skirt prettily lined. ma ape cashenese, canvas and serge. 

Makers for the t i The piping and buttons are of taffeta. 
a STo e trade, 


Duncan & Stenz 
466 Broome Street NEW YORK 


——Danish Cloth— 


22 INCHES WIDE, HALF WOOL 


For many years a well-known dress goods 
and waisting fabric, has made for itself a 


Deserved Reputation 


Made ina large variety of shades. Light 
colors washable. Creams and Blacks 
guaranteed absolutely fast. Less than 
two dollars buys sufficient material for a 
whole garment, so it is within the means 
of every one. 

Carried by all retail dealers in the U. S. 
The same fabric 36 inches wide is known as 


—Poplar Cloth— 
American History 


Concisely Written, Attractively Printed and Illustrated 


THE COLONIAL BOOK 


4th Edition. 225th Thousand 


THE GEORGIAN BOOK 


2nd Edition. 35th Thousand 


LIFE OF PAUL REVERE 
2nd Edition. 45th Thousand 


Copy of either mailed on receipt of twenty cents, or the series 


for 5Q cents. (Postage stamps accepted.) Special rates 
where used as supplementary reading in Schools. 


TOWLE MFG. COMPANY, Silversmiths | 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 
New York, 41 Union Square. Chicago, 149 State Street. 

















A GOWN OF TWEED 


“WEED of a gray and white mixture would be desirable for this 

simple street suit. The rather long jacket fits closely. The 
collar and cuffs may be of black or gray velvet and the buttons 
match in color. The skirt is a side-plaited model. 




















bb ey” 


VELVET 


Most velvets are stretched. “ Nonpareil’’ Velvet is 
never stretched. Its pile is therefore faster than that 
of other velvets, and its wear guaranteed. The name 
“Nonpareil"’ on selvedge and the dyers’ name, J. & 
J. M. WORRALL, on back of every yard. 


Julia Marlowe writes : ‘‘I find the Nonpareil 
Velvet of fine tone, finish and durability, I 
recommend it gladly to American women,’’ 
* Nonpareil” Velvet awarded First Gold Medals 
at Paris, London and Amsterdam Exhibitions. 


All Colors at First-Class Stores 


A SUIT FOR COMFORT 
T= sensible walking-suit shown above is mad with 4 
long loose coat. The material is one of t! rough 
mixed goods of a weight sufficient to dispense wit!) 4 drop 
skirt. The pipings are of velvet. 

















maa Learn Dressmaking uit. 
g 


We teach you to make your own clothes or train you to. earn a 
good salary or for a business of your own. Complete course P 
inder the best instructors. Write for free illustrated booklet. employed in the reproduction 
NAT. COR, SCHOOL OF DRESSMAKING, DES MOINES, IOWA of this model; or, if a rough cloth 


| be selected, the strappings might 
are made from the latest | 5 
Ol IR GOWNS French models, and only | be of a smooth cloth with cut edges 
the most effective imported closely stitched. The buttons are 
trimmings are used. Every of cloth 


garment is made to order with style and fit guaranteed. Fall sam- 
ples with directions for measurement sent upon receipt of stamp. | 


Address Louisviile Purchasing Agency, Louisville, Ky. 


A VERY TRIM DESIGN 
A SMOOTH material might be 





TRIMMED WITH BRAID 
THE model shown on the left may be developed in 497 
desirable woolen material with wool braid for its of 
mentation. The bodice, which opens on the side, is mage 
with a yoke of silk. The skirt is a nine-gore mode!. 
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** The Silk Blouse oe 
Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 
| 
| Cawston’s 


California 
Ostrich Feathers 


7 


“Ut... Wl 














J ; Are the finest in the world because the 
Peeee.,§ Hill ecoeng ostriches producing them are scientifically fed 
| * s* ef © a y ; 
rt ents 3) Hit soo and bred. We have no agents, but sell direct. 
Prove, His - \ Send an order for the following. If not satisfied 
. 6 *); ie 
1 Monae? AI lke se eerene return them and get your money back. 
eS & 5 ) 
¢ | %e asl hi ites Og | 
( WHS 333 \ Cawston Plumes 
i? | For $2.00 we send prepaid a handsome Amazon plume, 
| | ii? oka 15 inches long and 6 inches wide, made in the straight style, 
if 4a, beautifully curled, black or white. Better than is sold for 
{ | (ce $3.00 in stores. 
/ | He SF For $5.00 we send a beautiful black or white Amazon 
f j Re eteeese plume, shaped exactly like the picture, or with quill exposed 
ise ¢ — | on top; 17 inches long and 9 to 10 inches wide for the 
4 © ae ase . | entire length. Better than stores sell for $6.50 to §7.50. 
to . ( For $10.00 we send prepaid our heaviest 21-inch Amazon 
: P \ plumes like the picture, or with quill exposed on top, black 
+ Ly or white, 10 to 11 inches wide. Better than stores sell at $15.00. 





| Finest Black Tips 


For $2.25 we send prepaid a beautiful bunch of three 
9-inch tips, curled after the french style. Better than those 
sold in stores at $3.00 to $3.50. 


P | Boas and Stoles 


For $12.00 or $20.00 we send, prepaid, beautiful 1%4-yard 
wa | black ostrich boas, worth a third more. 2-yard black boas, 
" | 


$25.00. Stoles from $22.50 up. 
r A GREAT CURIOSITY Natural feather just as taken 
A from the ostrich sent free with every order 
/ Z SOUVENIR FASHION BOOKLET. Write tolay for our 
new 32-page souvenir catalogue. Sent free for 2c. postage. 
wa 








VA CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in America, 


P. 0. Box 4 South Pasadena, California 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


BLOUSE OF TUSSAH SILK 
ADE with a slight fullness on the 


shoulders. In the centre front is a 
cluster of fine plaits, and down each side } 
is worked a conventional openwork em- 
broidery pattern which rounds about the 
collar forming a small yoke. 














A 
HE material of this blouse is satin of | 
softest texture and finish. The deep 
yoke is formed of alternate bands of taffcta 
embroidered with French knots and bands 
of lace. A tiny plissé frill ef muslin 
finishes the front plastron. The sleeves are 
full to the elbow, where they are drawn into 
deep tight gauntlet cuffs. 


A 

for | ; 4 
is 4 
: is | Ly 

ort ; = ¥ 

SUITABLE FOR THE AFTERNOON Pe " 

| t ti 
) i4 ‘4 £ 








Ask for the Genuine and 


Insist 


On seeing the perforation 


Every three yards on the Selvedge 


~~ PEAU DOR 


’ THE IDEAL BLACK SILK 

























) For the Prevailing Styles 
) , 
N 
? 
) 
' 
) 
) 
OF STEEL GRAY TAFFETA ) 
- THs blouse of satin taffeta is ) 
Bae — made with stitched box-plaits. ? Made by the Stirling Silk Mfg. Co. 
H ‘oe | The back and the fronts are 2 8 ; 
; ” sited alike. s : ) On Sale by all Leading Dealers 
° » ® plaited alike, and down the centre ( 
® *. of each plait are circles em- Y 
s%ee | broidered in an over-and-over 
* ad stitch. A double jabot frill of 








aN fine mull finishes the front. 
. . 


poaer 


Strikingly 
Beautiful 


Beauty and reason: beauty in tone and reason in 


price, with artistic exterior, are three 


cardinal points in ‘the 


Melville Clark Art Piano 


A piano that is a delight to the cultivated musician 
and within the reach of the average buyer. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO COMPANY 
399-405 West Madison St., Chicago 


em Fe ! eh (\ ee 
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INVITATIONS 








vit drop , | 
ry EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED $2.50 
Delivered anywhere in the United States. Highest 
MADE OF SILK POPLIN | quality in paper and work and latest styles of engraving. 
aE i d yoke of the | Write for Samples and Details 
small round y ; | 
blouse on the left is made of TRIMMED WITH SILK EMBROIDERY | Everett Waddey Co., 1105 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
i joi i i i formed of bands of and Announcements 
bias folds joined with embroidered LOUSE made with round yoke T TATIONS ind Abnouncenents 
eyelet rings. The front is finished B taffeta fagot-stitched together. The blouse is =DDING INVITAI - fee P i, ted ned « 
joped is any with a cut-out embroidered design. plaited; the _ ye vor 4 = mo dansneee aoe 100 Stylish Visiting < ards, 75 cts Samples and valuable 
i a 3 nz sprigs of silk embroidered together, giving the bookiet, “Wedding Etiquette, ¥ 
for \ts — Three box-plaits finish the back and ~ieed 7 . - | ai ameare Oe. 
side, is made : conceal the fastening. effect of an appliqué design. | J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, 0. 
model. 








Style! Perfect Fit! 


the prepossessing features of supe- 
riority contained and displayed in 
every pair of 


Brand new models, designed for mo- 
dish folks. No figure but can appear 
stylish by wearing these corsets. 

Longfelo Model Style 432, de- 
signed especially to influence those 
much desirable tapering hips—the 
necessary style with the new fall 
gowns. White and drab, sizes 18 
to 30. 


150 STYLES tye ncune 


POSTAL BRINGS BOOKLET 
AMERICAN LADY CORSET COMPANY 
Dept. L 67 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
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Replete with novelties 
of stylish design and 
highest quality. Pretty 
new effects wrought in 
Silver and Gold. Dia- 
monds, Watches and 
artistic Jewelry. 
No. 1012. Gold Brooch, 
Green Mistletoe _ with 
Pearlberry . $4.50 
No. 2252. Gold Brooch, 
Calla Lily, green enam- 
elled leaves, white 
flower with Pearl . $10. 
& No. 1617. Gold Scarf 
Pin, nine Pearls, Po By 
. « $7.50 
Gold Scarf 
Pin, Poppy with large 
Pearl . ee as $4.45 
No. 650. Gold Link 
Cuff Buttons, Diamond 
and two green stones, 
per pair 10.00 
No. 2059. Gold Signet Ring, Mermaid with Harp, Exquisite, $8. 
Cuts are % regular size. Postpaid on receipt of price. Write 
for our complete free Catalogue. WM, KENDRICK’S SONS 
335 Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 





























CONGRESS JuLy 4. 1776; 
nimdus Deelaratian 4 % wives envied saree Phaieia 
ye = + Se 8 ee ee 


a —e = Game = he / 
If the Declaration . 


of Independence had been 
written with 





= cee 


it would be legible to-day 
Dixon's Eterno, The Indelible Pencil, is the best 
pencil for business, for copying or for ordinary 
use. Folder P tells about it, free. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
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Hose for 10c 


ed feet, attach 
‘Racine Feet'’ to legs of 
hosiery by our new Stock- 
inette Stitch, and you 
havea pair of hose as good 
as new. Cost only 10c 
and a few moments’ time. 
Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a 
pair, prepaid. Booklet, 
“The Stockinette Stitch,”’ 
tells everything. Sent 
free. Agents wanted. 
RACINE KNITTING CO. 
Department E, Racine, Wisconsin 
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| DOING OVER LAST 


YEAR’S HATS 
By Mrs. Ralston 






T WILL require some lit- 
tle knowledge of practical 
millinery and much in- 

genuity to make over last 

year’s hats into this year’s 
styles, as there has been such 

a decided change in shapes and styles since last year. 
I should say, therefore, that the easiest’ and by far 

the least troublesome way to alter an old hat would 
be tu do it by means of a change in the trimmings. 

The every-day hats for this year have large crowns 
which are entirely different from those of last, when, 
to a large extent, the hats were almost crownless, as 
you will very soon see when you take out your last 
year’s hat. In a great many instances the crown 
was formed with the trimming. This year, although 
the crown is not a decided feature, it is usually from 
half an inch to an inch in height and of a Tam-o’- 
Shanter shape — or rather of a Tam-o’-Shanter size 
—as it does not fall and does not droop at the 
sides 

If you wish to alter your old hat into a stiff one 
with a rolling brim and little trimming you might 
simply change the crown. This could easily be 
done by using plush velvet or plain velvet for the 
crown, wiring the brim on the upper outside edge 
and binding it with an inch or a two-inch fold of 
the material of which the crown is made. 

In putting the binding and wiring on this year’s 
hat hold them a little tight in order to make the brim 
roll upward. And just here is another change from 
the hats of last year, and it is a simple change. 
Upon last year’s hats the brims in the back were 
either rolled down flat over the hair or had a piece 
cut out and the sides fitted down at each side of the 
hair; but on this year’s plain walking hats for the 
winter the brim is the same width in the back as in 
the front and rolls upward all the way around. 
Where it is necessary—and it usually is—to 
make the hat and the hair meet snugly in the back 
under the brim, the trimming is fastened on to two 
barettes, and these are fitted down to cover any dis- 
crepancy between the hat and the hair. 


The trimming is not placed so square on the hats 
this year as it was Jast, but it is decidedly more at 
one side. In putting on quills or feathers, instead 
of thrusting them through rosettes or holding them 
in place by an ornament, the preferred style in all 
this year’s millinery is to cut a slit in the hat itself, 
through which the quill or feather may fall over the 
side of the hat and down on tothe hair. This is 
not such an easy arrangement to make where the 
quill is in question.. It is more adapted to ostrich 
feathers or to wings. 

Many women require a fuller trimming for the 
back of the hat than for the front; especially is this 
the case where the hat is worn forward over the face. 
This style hat will be much worn with the plain 
tailor suit. If your last year’s hat was a toque with 
a short back this would be the best shape in which 
to alter it, as you could add the necessary length and 
brim to the back of the hat by means of the afore- 
said barettes, which might be covered with chenille 
braid or velvet, whichever would combine best with 
the shade of the hat. 
at the side and back, falling low over the hair, and 
practically leaving the front without trimming other 
than the one band which serves to separate the 
crown from the brim. 

The quillings which were so much used on the 
summer hats will continue to be worn on those of 
the winter. These quillings are made of No. 1 
width of velvet and soft satin taffeta ribbon, and for 
the dressier afternoon and evening hats the one 
width of insertion and edging of lace and English 
embroidery is used. The shirred double ruche quill- 
ings are the prettiest to use with lace and in the 
different ribbons; or when made of velvet the ruches 
are pretty when formed of three overlapping loops, 
the ends being cut in sharp points. A quilling of 
this kind is quite sufficient trimming for a hat, being 
placed around the crown and falling almost to the 
edge of the brim, extending in a complete circle 
around the hat. The barettes in the back are 
trimmed with a ruching of the same description. 
Asa rule, the ruching in the back is wider in the 
immediate centre and narrows out toward the sides. 
This makes an extremely simple but very practical 
hat for all kinds of cloth suits. 


The new rosettes are quite different from the flat, 
soft, fluffy rosettes which have been worn for the 
past few seasons upon hats. They are much stiffer 
and more compact and yet are not at all ungrace- 
ful; in fact, they partake far more of the real 
character of a rosette than did the soft, shapeless 
mass of gathered stuff which heretofore passed 
under the name. ‘The new ones are most precise 
and exactly round in shape and very full. They 
are made of the soft satin taffeta ribbon —as a rule 
the narrow or the medium narrow widths being pre- 
ferred and are formed of row upon row of the 
ribbon, which is closely shirred. Upon many 
rosettes the ribbon is shaped in a small shell-like 
fashion after the manner of the shell scallop in 
crochet stitch. ‘To make these rosettes more firm 
they are often sewed upon a small, round founda- 
tion of crinoline or buckram. 

More than likely you have a hat the shape of 
which is becoming to you and which you may not 
wish to change. 
shapes of the hats when they are becoming must be 
changed to adhere to the fashion. The first-requi- 
site for a hat is that it shall be becoming. That is 
far more important than the fashion, and it is far 
easier to adjust a hat to the fashion than it often is 
to one’s face. If, therefore, the shape of your hat 
suits you, do not feel obliged to change it, but sim- 
ply rearrange the trimming more in keeping with 
this year’s styles. The hat which rolls at the sides 
is the new shape of the winter; therefore if your hat 
does not roll at the sides arrange your trimming to 
have a decidedly side effect. 

If the trimming be of ostrich feathers have one 
feather fall through the side of the hat — not over, 
but through. 
between last year’s and this year’s hats. 
any smaller feather allow it to stand boldly upright 
at the side front. In fact, much of this year’s trim- 
ming is bold enough to assert itself above the level 
of the crown and stand upright and not crouch 
close down to the head as in the past fashions. 


This uprjght height in the trimmings should not be | 
| emphasized, however; a little bit will go a long way. 


Place most of the trimming | 





It isa mistake to suppose that the | 


It is this which makes the difference | 
If you have | 
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Makes Strong 
Healthy Children 


” 





BISCUIT 


, 


contained the exact food counterpart of every element of the body and in the same 
proportion—that is why it is called the Natural Food. 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is crisp and compels thorough mastication, 
which strengthens the teeth and insures perfect digestion. 


, Dr, Francis H, Plummer, Chelsea, Mass., says? 
‘* Your product has been in constant use in my family for a long time 
a perfect food from a physiological standpoint and aside trom that, it has the 
additional merit of being an appetizing addition to one’s menu 
commend it as a very desirable addition to the dietary of any family." 


Send for the Vital Question Cook Book, illustrated in colors, FREE. 
to prepare Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit in over 250 different ways. 


% The Natural Food Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. a 


1352 

E ALERT where the welfare of 

your children is concerned. If 
you want them to become vigorous, 
manly men and strong womanly 
women safeguard their health with 
the Natural Food—.Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit —the only natural 
porous (digestible) food ma‘e trom 
wheat. In this natural bu:'’er is 
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Paint and Varnish 
REMOVER 


IS a Necessity to You 


Brightens your home. 
Instantly removes old varnish and 
paint from furniture and woodwork. 


When Refinished 
The results will surprise you 
A Child Can Do It 
FRE 


Send 4 cents in stamps for mail- 
ing sample and valuable booklet. 


155-AWashington Boulevard, Chicago 
Largest paint specialties Mfrs. in the world 


: + 
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Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of famous 


and 










paintings by old 
modern masters. 
2,000 subjects in 
Black and White 
or Sepia. 
Size 5% x 8. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 


Large. Platinoprints 
and Carbonprints, 
3 cents each. 


Our new 48-page cata- 
logue, with several 
hundred illustrations, 
and two sample pictures 
for two-cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 











THE POPULAR FAD OF THE DAY 
We furnish the best outfits that money 
can buy, with complete instructions, 
designs and materials for making Belts, 
Chains, Bracelets, Fobs and many other 


useful and ornamental articles. Just 
the thing for Holiday Presents. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.50. 





INDIAN BEAD WORK SUPPLY CO., Dept.A 
Live Agents Wanted Chicago 
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For Men, Ladies and Children 


Root’s Camel-hair goods are genuine 
camel-hair. Other makes are only 
‘‘camel-hair” in name. Reot’s Nat- 
ural wool goods are made of the 
combined wools of white and black 
sheep or lambs and contain no dyed 
material. Root’s White Wool and 
Merino goods, sterling value. 


Sold by principal dealers in New York 
. and all large cities. 


Lf not by your 
ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 
— J Greene St. 
> New York 


, write lo 













ONLY ge WURLITZER’S 

] 0) C bi U. 8, Lettered Fingerboard 

POST- HEE Sera 
PADD. For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violia 


Learn without a teacher. Saves timeand worry. Attach ina mia 
ute. State kind of instrument. Special Offer — Fingerboard and 
celebrated ‘‘ Howard" Self-Instructor, regular price 50c., postpai 1, 
for 25c. Illustrated cataiogs, with net prices on every known musica! 
instrument, Sent Pree if you state article wanted. Write to-day 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 118 E. 4th 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 















* s “4 
5 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FOR $3.00 
OR ANY 2 FOR 50c, 

Sent prepaid to any address in the U.S. or Canada. 1 Kentia and 
1 Areca Palm, 1 Pulmosus Asparagus, 1 Boston and 1 Holly Fern 
All with fine character leaves from 12 to 20 inches. They are 
strong, thrifty, growing plants, just like the illustration and are 
worth considerable more than this price. We make this low 
price on condition that each person ordering will send the ane 
of two persons that will be interested in our 1904 catalogue ® 
choice plants and shrubbery. ‘‘How to Grow Palms and Fern 

Successfully,” sent free with every order. 


WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES, Dept. 5, Sidney, Ohio 
Catalogues of Thousands of 


SENT FREE PLAYS | 


Largest Assortment in the World. All kinds of Books for Home 
Amusements. Charades, Reciters, Children's Plays, Negro Plays, 
Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works, Paper Scenery, Tableaux V ivants. 
SAM’L FRENCH, 24 W. 22d St., New York 
wl 











CORRECTS THESE THREE FAULTS 


whether worn with or without a corset. 
reduces the waist itself. 7 
Foster Hose Supporter can be worn over the shirt-waist holdin; 


back and concealing under the skirt its fullness in front. i 
fort and is much more effective than the distressing self-reducing corset.. Kee} 
your figure perfect by wearing it. 
Black or White Lisle (4in. pad), ... . a ae 

Prilled Web (black, white andcolors), .......- 

Heavy Silk Web (black, white and colors) (6 in. pod). — 
Heavy Suspender Web ( ) (Sin. pad), 
When ordering state height and waist measure. 


est, 








Makes | 
men perfect 
Curves the back at the wai-' 
Throws the bust forward and the shoulders 


It can be worn with p¢ 


Send to-day for one or more of the followi: 


black, white, blue or p’ 
If you 


the genuine‘* FOSTER" (name stamped on every pair) of y 


do not be imposed upon. 
SUPPORTER CO . 
ERT RUBBER CO., Toronto, Canada, Sole Agents for Can 





Send direct to THE FOST!:! 
., 438 Broadway, New York City; I. 
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Books for Home 
ys, Negro Plays 
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All Women 


have had uncomfortable experience with 
old style corsets that break at the waist. 


The CRESCO 


possesses all the good features of other 
good corsets, and has these distinctive fea- 
tures of its own: 


Disconnected at Waist Line 
With Elastic Gores on the Side—so it 


Cannot Break at the Waist 


The next time yo: seed a Corset try the 


CRESCO 


Style 302, Jean, Drab, 
White or Black, $1.00 

Style 309, Batiste, 
Whi 


ite, ea 
Style 310, Summer 


et, . ° 
Style 315, Nursing, 
Jean, White or 
Drab, . ° $1.50 
} with Patent Bust 
Shield. Thebest N urs- 
ing Corset made. 
Style 311, Abdominal, 
Jean, White or 
Drab, . : $2.00 
A reliable support for 
women requiring it. 
Style 314, Obesity Cor- 
set, White or 
Drab, . ° $2.50 


(RESCO 
STYLE 302 oe reducing the Ab 


When the CRESCO is not kept by dealers order direct from 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 





$1.00 
$1.00 











To CALIFORNIA | 
via ‘ 


UNION PACIFIC 
and 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
From Chicago 
Three Through Trains Daily 
Equipment of these ‘ 
trains is of the high- k 


est class. 


ns 


7S 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. &T. A. 


| UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. é 


The dealer who 


sells 


3 = 


TRE 


tam <a a 





lamp-chim- 
last, is 
either a shrewd 
or an honest man. 
MAcBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 


Nneys to 


getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











Established 
1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 





Illustrated CHICKERING 

alogue & SONS, 
sent ,“pon 792 Tremont Street 
application Boston, Mass. 








Goff’s Braid 








How to make it; also 
other fine Laces. Our 


CLUNY LAC 


ban, book on Lace Making gives full particulars; hand 


ely j}|, trated; freee 1 1est. 
TORCHON TAGs CO, Dept. L, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The New Sleeves 


Designed and Drawn Especially for The Journal 
By Abby E. Underwood 












































This waist is different from 
other waists because it 
stretches lengthwise as.well 
as sidewise. 
It is the healthiest, most 
comfortable and most 
durable waist made, Thou- 
sands of mothers have 
written unsolicited indorse- 
ments. The buttons do 
not come off of E-Z 
Waists. 
MADE IN TWO 
STYLES—FOR 
BOYS AND FOR 
GIRLS. 


Your dealer should 
keep the E-Z‘/ 
Waist. If not, send 

25 cents for sample, 
giving age and stating 
whether the child is a 
boy or girl. 


The E-Z WAIST 
COMPANY 


104 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
CATALOG FREE. Send Postal for It. 


THE / 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Antherea Prize Contest 
List of Successful Competitors for the $500. in prizes : 


$100. Fannie H. McClure, 212', Waller St., San Francisco. 

15, Mrs. John Dryden, Cor. State and §. Water Sts., Chicago. 

50. Mabel Thornburg, 570 N. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 

25, Sarah A. Gelston, East Haddam, Conn 

20. Mrs, Annie F. Malone, 334 E. 17th St., New York. 

15. Miss Jule H. Tucker, Jackson, Ga. 

10. Mary M. Anderson, 405 Charies St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

5. Phobe A. Mellinger, Columbia, Pa. 

The following ladies (50) received $4. each — Total $200. 

Mary Murphy, 104 East Ave., Norwalk, Conn.; Miss Sula Leavitt, 
622 E. Cleveland Ave., Guthrie, Oklahoma; Louise Kendall, 78¢ 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss Alice L. Blaney, 107 Hanover 
St., Lynn, Mass.; M. C. Eastman, Box 15, Spencer, Mass.; Mrs 
Elbert W. Rockwood, lowa City, lowa; Margaret J. Orr, Youngs 
town, Ohio; Mrs. Agnes Macke, L.. Box 37, Staples, Minn.; Mrs 
E. L. Hood, 414 S, Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y.; Miss Mary |} 
White, 340 N. Main St., Barre, Vt.; Miss Sara J. Burch, Room 1 






















Lynchburg, Va.; Mrs. J. G. Harrison, College Station, Texas 
Miss Cora E. Creveling, Hackettstown, N. J.; Mrs. James | 
Branagan, Conemaugh, Cambria Co., Pa.; May Fossing, 969 
Jackson St., Oakland, Cal.; Lillian S. Beenk, Box 242, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Anna A. Anchuson, Green Bay, Wis., Box 1603; 
Mrs. Walter Hilliard, 1539 Milwaukee St., Denver, Col.; Ella H 
Carr, 709 N. Main St., Bloomington, Ill.; Mrs. N. F. Monjo, 1 
Livingston Ave., Yonkers, N. Y.; Mrs. Ida M. Edwards, 135 Francis 
Ave., Pittsfield, Mass.; Mrs. G. H. Calvert, 1750 Corcoran St 

Washington, D. C.; Mrs. J. J. Matheson, 132 W. 12th St., New 
York City; Miss P. Estelle Patton, 32 E. Coulter St., Germantown, 
Phila., Pa.; Laura G. Lovett, 808 Hamilton Bivd., Peoria, Il! 

Alice Crippen, Culver Road, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. B. M. Thom 

son, 206 Northern Boulevard, Albany, N. Y.; Sarah E. Holbrook 
121 John R. St., Detroit; Miss Gladys Van Deusen, 43 Lyor 
Place Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. H. Shule, 1156 Springfield Ave 

Irvington, N. J.; Mrs. G. Stanley Fenwick, 2106 7th Ave., Seattle, 
Wash.; Mrs. Sophia Dallow, 2304S. 15th St., Omaha City, Net! 

Mrs. G. B. Martin, 5937a Horton Place, St. louis, Mo.; Mrs. If 
H. Pratt, Box 505, Brookfield, Mo.; Mrs. M. |. Baird, care of Wn 


Cameron & Co., Waco, Texas; Jessie B. Marsh, 51 Hawthorne 
Place, Springfield, Mass.; Sarah E. Gilson, 306 Hamilton Blvd 
Peoria, Ill.;, Mrs. F, Hill, 25 Cottage St., Utica, N. Y.: Miss 


Margaret Werner, 256 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥.; Catherine Jewett 
Denmark, Me.; Elizabeth H. Browne, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio; Mrs 
La Rue Coppage, 605 Cedar St., Nashville, Tenn.; Miss Anna |} 
Reury, Kingston, N. Y.; Miss Marjorie Ayer, 706 5S. New St 
Springfield, Ill; Mrs. M. F. Fordham, 238 Kutledge St., Charles 
ton, S. C.; Mary H. Carr, 360 Durfie St., Fall River, Mass.; Mr 
S. B. Craighead, 18 Hancock St., Malden, Mass.; Maggie Da: 
bach, 64 Wis. St., Sheboygan, Wis.; Annie Franklin Blake 
Liberty St., Manchester, N. H 


Checks Have Been Mailed |y the judges, George Hatten & | 
(our advertising agents), to the winners through the retailers fr 
whom the goods were procured, “4utherea”’ a i 
lining is superior to any other si thet sed for anyt 


its price S8 cents a yard. 


DUNCAN & STENZ, 466 Broome 8t., New York 


Boxbay Nevertear 
Lining Silk = anne pi 


tear, stretch or 

split; is also used for Drop skirts. You can 
buy Boxbay Nevertear Silk at all leading 
lining departments, in 100 shades, 19, 27 
and 36-inch widths, 
Price, 19 inch, - 5 st. 
27 inch, - - 75 cent iy 
36 inch, - $13.00. Cared) . wes 
If your retailer has not Boxbay we nee 
Silk, we will send you infor n : 
mation where you can buy | yd 
BE SURE Boxbay Nevertear . 
Silk Guaranteed is stamped o 
selvedge. 

M. KAEMPFER, 

392 Broadway, N. Y. 
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‘¢Mum’”’ 


is needed in crowded winter ball-rooms, 
theatres, etc, as much as insummer. It 


takes all the odor 


out of perspiration 
25c¢ by mail, postpaid, or at drug 


and department-stores. 
MUM MANUFACTURING CO. Philadelphia 


Special Scissors Ofer: 


Send 25 cents and the 








uldress of 
shaves himself, 


ih e Th end you a pair of 
Torrey’s Best 75-Cent Scissors —large, we 
dium or small, Money refunded if uot satisfa 


tory. Send for free catalogue “‘lorrey Strops, 
contains valuable information for all who Shave. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., P. O. Box 37 


Worcester, Mass. 











Franklin Block, Warren, Ohio; Mrs. H. S. Hirsh, 505 Church St 3 
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speeds the footsteps of the 
hurrying throng ; 


THE 


ELGIN 


WATCH 
Is Their Guiding Star 


A timekeeper known the world 
over for its accuracy. 
An illustrated history of the watch 
sent free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, ILL. 











MARK 









WAISTS DRESSES 
Be sure that our Trade-Mark is on 
EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS 


Better than Button or Hook-and-liye. It holds tight, is 
neatly hidden from view, and is easy to manipulate. 
We are the originators of this fastener: look out for imi- 
tations and buy the genuine, “ Hear it Snap” (trade- 
mark on every card of fasteners), which are strong and 
perfect. Be sure you follow directions how to sew them 
on, printed on every card. 

If your dealer hasn't them, send his name and a 
2-cent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for a trial set. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 






































The 
leather with 
an enameled 
appearance and 
a glove leather feel. 
Strong and glossy, soft 
aud pliable. Known by this 
trade mark in the shoe. 












LEATHER 


Ideal Leather makes heavy stwes 
soft, light shoes strong. Made 
in kid, calf, goat, colt or cow 
hide. Write for book “How 
to Buy Shoes.” 
Wolff Process 
Leather Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. ; 
Correspondents should use their full names and addresses. Mrs. Ralston 
1 reply to inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 
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Ann 
OR the suit that is to do 
duty for every-day wear the 
tweeds or cheviots are to be 
recommended, made up in simple 
style with the skirt escaping 
the ground. A sensible, loose- 
fitted model should be selected 
for the coat, while for the skirt a choice may be 


made from the box-plaited, side-plaited, kilted, 
seven or nine gored models. 











A Separate Evening Skirt 

Please advise me what materials would’ be appro- 
priate for a separate skirt to be worn with evening 
blouses for such occasions as small dinners, the 
theatre, calling, etc. Mrs. M. J.C. 


Black velvet or velveteen would make a pretty 
Other materials which 
might please you better are thin broadcloth, a heavy 
canvas cloth over silk, or even a lace skirt which 
you may possibly have left over from the summer 
wardrobe. 


skirt for evening wear. 


Materials for School Dresses 
Please name several materials that would answer 
well for school dresses for a girl of fourteen. 
MoTHER, 
Serge, homespun, cheviot and cashmere are all 
good materials for school dresses for a girl of that 
age. 


A Best Winter Gown 

I want a best gown for the winter, for church, 
calling, and oftentimes for simple evening wear. I 
rather incline to a black taffeta, Would you advise 
me to select that ? Forty. 


No, I would not advise a taffeta for this purpose, 
but instead, a pretty canvas cloth or a heavy voile 
in black, blue or brown. 


A Winter Wardrobe for a Girl 


Will you give a nice but simple list of things for 
the winter wardrobe of a girl of twenty-two? I 
shall be away from home several months, and every- 
thing must be prepared before I leave. 


{ JANET L. 


To start with, you will need a nice two-piece suit 
for church and afternoon affairs; another suit of 
walking length for every-day or general wear; one 
or two nice gowns for dinner or evening wear; about 
three heavy linen or cotton blouses, one flannel 
blouse and one dressy bodice. ‘To complete the list 
you might add two hats, a bath-robe, lounging- 
gown, gloves, shoes and lingerie. 


To Remove an Ink Stain 

Please advise me as to what will remove a large 
ink stain from a dainty white pinafore. 

Mrs. H.R. 

Before touching the spot with water place it ina 
good-sized bowl of milk, and allow it to remain 
steeping for two or three days, renewing the milk 
night and morning. 
remove an ink spot. 


This method seldom fails to 

If, however, the ink prove 
stubborn, try lemon juice and salt, or a solution of 
oxalic acid, exposing the stained portion afterward 
to the sun. 


For Rainy Weather 
Would you advise the purchase of a raincoat for 
a person of moderate means, or would you consider 
it an unnecessary extravagance? If one be selected 
what length should it be ? 
A SCHOOLTEACHER. 


Either a raincoat or a suit especially adapted to 
bad weather is a necessity to one who goes out 
much. Youcould have the coat either three-quarter 
length or full length, which latter is about five 
inches from the ground. In case the mackintosh be 
not selected a very good substitute is a three-quarter 
length, semi-fitted coat of covert cloth. 


A Pretty Evening Gown 

I am nineteen, and I have a dress length of pale 
blue thin veiling that wa: not made up last summer. 
Am I wrong in using it for a winter everiing gown, 
and will you advise me how to make it daintily ? 

BESSIE. 

Your blue veiling will be lovely for an evening 
gown. You might have it made simply accordion- 
plaited, or sunbuisc, with let-in medallions ot lace 
at the bottom of the skirt, and an unlined yoke and 
cuffs of the lace. If you wish, the lace could be 
dyed to match the veiling. 


For the Boy of Five 

What would be a pretty every-day suit for my boy 
of five ? Mrs. J. F 

Nothing is more attractive for a small boy than 
the familiar Russian model. Select a dark blue 
serge and let the simple decoration be black braid. 
The long blouse buttons at the side, and is loosely 
confined by a leather belt, held in place by straps. 
The trousers are in knickerbocker style, 
finished at the knees by elastics, or leg- 
bands. The trousers may be closed 
on the side or in fly fashion. 


A Gored Skirt 
Is the seven-gored skirt a safe 
model to use this autumn? 
ILLINOIS. 


Yes, the seven-gored model is good 
for a skirt this season. 
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A Pretty School Hat 
Please tell me how to make a pretty hat 

for a schoolgirl of seventeen. One that 
would be a good contrast to a dark blue coat is 
desired. SEVENTEEN. 

A smart and simple hat would be a coffee-colored 
felt in a modified sailor shape, with a rounded 
crown and curling brim finished with black velvet, 
and a band of black velvet around the crown, 
ending in a flat bow on’ the left side. 


To Remove Grease Spots 


How 
skirt ? 


can I remove grease spots from a cloth 
HOUSEWIFE. 
You might use one of several things to remove 
the grease spots: ammonia and water, 
chalk, benzine or gasoline. Use the 
away from fire or artificial light. 


French 
latter two 


A Serviceable Gown 

Will you advise me concerning a good material 
for a best gown that must do service not only for 
the winter months, but for spring and summer as 
well? Iam fifty years old. SUBSCRIBER. 

A good black voile would answer your purpose 
better than anything else [I could suggest. The 
skirt of such a gown could also be used with sep- 
arate waists to excellent advantage. 


To Use an Old Coat 

T have an old-fashioned, black velvet, long coat. 
While the material is still good the coat is much 
too tight for me. How can I make use of it? 

PERPLEXED. 

A good plan would be to make the material into 
a separate blouse for winter wear; or, better still, 
use it again for a jacket. You could add a vest of 
black satin, and smarten the sleeves by a judicious 
use of the satin. 


A Simple Trousseau 

I am to be married in January and I have very 
little to spend on my trousseau. Will you plana 
very simple one for me? ELEANOR T, 

Select first a nice two-piece suit of gray tweed 
and a gray taffeta shirtwaist ; these can be worn as 
the wedding-gown, to travel in, and, later, for best 
wear. Next you will want an every-day suit, and I 
dare say something you have on hand will answer 
for that. A simple gray felt hat trimmed with 
black velvet; a gray mohair petticoat, | ast; 
two white skirts and one gingham skirt, ai 1 rut 
four of each of the other articles ot underwear wili 
complete the list. 


Silk Coat for a Child 
Can a black silk coat be made heavy enough fora 
child to wear during the winter ? Mrs. F. H. 
Yes; by using a padded interlining, with, perhaps, 
the addition of a layer of flannel, a silk coat would 
be quite warm enough for winter wear 


A Maid's Costume 

When but one maid is kept in a small family how 
should she be dressed to serve dinner ? 

Mrs. V. K. 

In a simple household, where but one maid is 
kept, a plain or striped gingham gown is in good 
taste for afternoon wear. Let it be blue-or gray, or 
dull pink, and use with it a simple bil apron of 
white cambric. 


A School Coat 
What material will make a durable school coat 
for a girl of sixteen ? Mrs. J.W.S. 
A chinchilla cloth, melton, kersey, or a heavy 
cheviot would make an excellent coat, and one that 
would wear well. 


A Separate Blouse 
I find I have some white silk which is almost 
enough to make a separate waist. Will you kindly 


advise something to use with the silk, and a way to 
make the blouse ? EMMA. 


You might buy some white lace of the guipure 
variety, and have a yoke and deep cuffs of it. Make 
the waist with tiny tucks, and tuck the upper part 
of the sleeves, allowing the greatest fullness to fall 
just below the elbow. 


An Evening Wrap 

What material would make a nice evening wrap 
for a college girl? Would you advise a cape ora 
coat? Mrs. J. W. S. 

A tan broadcloth would make a lovely wrap fora 
young girl. By no means have a cape; but select, 
instead, a long, loose coat model, with large, easy 
sleeves. <A pretty lining would be squirrel fur, or 
satin in tan, white or cream color. 


A Silk Petticoat 


What silk, other than taffeta, makes a good petti- 
coat? 


ADELAIDE. 
White taffeta is most frequently used for un- 
derskirts. A very good silk is peau de 
soie. This wears well and is without 
the objectionable rustle of taffeta. 


To Restore Firmness to Silk 
What can I do to restore some firm- 
ness to a black silk skirt that has 
lost its stiftness ? COUNTRY. 
Sponge the silk with water in which 
soapbark has been steeped. 
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With the Dip Hip Corse Without the Dip Hip Corset 
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Fashions continue to be built about the 
narrow-hipped figure. Our «* DIP HIP”’ 
Corset gives to any figure the desired slender 
lines. Reduces the hips and keeps them in, 
makes the waist longer. ‘To present a 
strictly up-to-date appearance in your gowns 
you must wear the **DIP HIP.”’ 


GD Jie 


Sold at Leading Stores. 


If not easily obtained from dealers in your town, write us, 
mention the dealer’s name, and we will supply you. Every 
woman needs our ‘‘ Corset Guide’’—keeps you posted on 
the newest styles and helps you to select the proper corset 
for your figure. Sent free on request. Write for it to-day 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY, CHICAGO. 





— WARNERS | 


Rust-proof Corsets: 
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PRICE PER PAIR 
$122 To $599 





THE a) | 
WARNER BROS CO. t 
NEW YORK , CHICAGO oe 
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Every Pair Guaranteed | 





Broad Cloth Dress Skirt” 


$8.75 ACTUAL VALUE, FOR 
And We Pay the Express Charges. 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR RE 
FUND MONEY WITHOUT QUESTION. 

We have such absolute confidence that you 
will appreciate the exceptional value we 
offer in this skirt that we give our un- 
qualified guarantee. 


This New 
“Newport Model” 













is one of the most fashionable -—* 
styles for this season. It is cut with 0 
fitted hips and a graceful flare from the TO-DAY. 
knees down. The illustration shows WE 
how modishly the stitched broad cloth TAKE 
straps and bands are applied. ALL 
The broad cloth is a rich, deep THE 
permanent black and of a pure RISK 


woolen texture. It has a soft, beau- 
tiful finish and is of a quality to 
satisfy the most exacting taste. 


Send your waist measure and the 
length in front. We furnish this 
skirt in waist measures from 23 
to 28 inches and lengths from 
39 to 44, 
house of New York. Cat- 

ogues Remit by 
P. ©. Money or Express 
Order. Our commer- 
ctal standing of 30 
years ts your guarantee. 


| WEINSTOCK, LUBIN & CO., 395 BROADWAY, NEW YOR! 
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Pillsbury’s Best Flour, capacity of mills, 30,000 barrels a 
day, and Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal Wheat Food for 
Breakfast, Dinner and both are 


Supper, produced by 


America’s Greatest Flour Makers, 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 































From 


St. Paul, 
the Fur 
Center of 
America 


prepaid upon receipt of price. Money refunded if you are not 
delighted with your purchase, 


The International Fur Acthority 


Write for it to-day, All of the latest fur creations are 
. Valuable and authentic in- 
advantageously, and lowest 


reviewed and illustrated 
formation how to buy 
market prices are giver. 


Son, American headqu1rteis for standard high-grade 


furs. The vast resourc: 


through close connection with the trappers of the 
Northern forests and with European traders at the 


original source of supply, 


at first cost. Ripe experience in the exc 
facture of furs enables them to offer, unconditionally 


the best at the lowest 


protected in dealing with this house, whose reputation 
of half a century for honorable dealing is peopetmsies 


with each article sold. 
book. 


E, ALBRECHT & SON, BOX A 


20 E. Seventh Street 


Wear Albrecht’s 


Distinctive Furs 


The crystallized experience of fifty years’ close application 
to the business of “furs” is reflected in each garment made 
by the House of Albrecht, the Fur Nucleus of the Fur City of 
America. In control of every detail of the fur business, from 
the time the pelt leaves the animal's back until it finds its place 
in the luxurious finished garment, makes the Albrecht guaran- 
tee an especially valuable one. There is genuire satisfac- 
tion in buying Albrecht furs; they are the “pink” of the 
was best skins, assembled -and manipulated by master 
urriers. 


Albrecht’s Trimmed Persian 
Lamb Blouse 


_ Rare and of regal beauty are the furs assembled in this dis- 
tinctive blouse. In it the painstaking effort of designer and 
furrier have reached their climax, The lining is of sumptu- 
ous satin of finest texture. Made of fine, bright lustre Leipzi 
Dyed Persian Lamb, with collar and revers and cuffs of « ark 
double stripe British Columbia-Mink. ‘Special to JouRNAL 
readers $150.00. The same style garment made of Albrecht’s 
special sheared Coast Seal trimmed with Northein Mink. 
Exceptional offer $69.75.. Either garment made with plain 
Straight front at the same price. Bust, length of waist, 
weight and height required. 


Albrecht’s 
Double 




















Boa 


The predominating neck-wear 
for the season 1903-04 are Fox 
Boas. We offer a boa like illus- 
tration in fine Northern Fox 
(American, the best kind) in 
either Isabella or Sable, 
medium or dark shade, 
for $24.85. The same 
boa in Kamchatka Fox 
(Brush Wolf, very de- 
sirable) in either Isa- 
bella or Sable shade 
for $17.25. In Alaska 
Brown or Black Bear, the special price 
is $18.50. ‘The above articles sent 


Vublished by E. Albrecht & 
of the House of Albrecht, 
insures the very peek of skins 
usive manu- 


prices. You are absolutely 


Send stamp for this valuable 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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Sy 
William E. Reardon 


is a second “ William the Conqueror.” 
In planning his invasion he was as bold as 
his Norman namesake. He had been selling THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post each week in his own town 
in Michigan. Recently when about to start for Midland 
to spend a holiday he received an offer from the publishers 
promising a cash prize to the Michigan boy who would first 
sell 350 copies. He had not intended to do any work that 
week, but now he formed a new plan. Undaunted at the thought of 
selling to strangers, he coaxed his father to telegraph for 350 copies 
to be sent to Midland. 

As he received his copies from the postmaster, a Midland boy also 
received a bundle containing five copies of THE Post. The latter’s 
eyes grew big with astonishment—told Master William that he 
didn’t “like his looks’’ —that he had better go back home 
again. The little Conqueror declared he would ‘ show 
him right there;’’ so he made a pile of the bundles on the floor 
where people were waiting for the mails, mounted the pile and ad- 
dressed the crowd. He stated that he represented Benjamin Franklin’s 
old paper —that he had just received the last issue—that it wes the best 
number ever published. Before leaving he had sold fifty copies of THE 

SATURDAY EVENING Post. He spent the rest of the day among the business 
men, finding buyers everywhere. What was left he sold the next day from 
house to house. When he left for home the day after New Years he found 
the other boy who sold THE Post and advised him to “ ginger up.” 


“T am eight years old,’’ our Conqueror writes; ‘I never before 
‘ried to earn any money ; but you can put me down for the first 
prize whenever you make another prize offer in Michigan.’’ 


WE WILL START ANY BOY IN BUSINESS 
selling The Saturday Evening Post after school hours and on 
Saturdays. The first week’s supply of 10 copies is sent free. 

Over 6000 boys are selling The Post. Some are making 
over $20.00 a week. You can do the same. Write to-day. 


$ 300 next month in extra cash prizes 

to boys who do good work. 
BOY DEPARTMENT 

The Curtis Publishing Company 


484 ARCH STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| “Mamma says I’m 
.\ her Cream of Wheat man” 



































Over 1,200 Large Pages a Year Not a Dull Line from Ney Year's Day to New Year's Eve Always Full of Bright Pictures 
Published 52 Times a Year (Including Our 15-Color Drop-Léaf Butterfly Calendar), at $1.50 per Anavm. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 











Brighter, Newsier,-and Better than Ever! 


WE Extend to all the World a Hearty Invitation to draw up a Chair to our Family Table, and share the Feast of Good Things which 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD provides the whole year round in Generous Measure and Refreshing Variety. 


For the Coming Year we have Arranged for a Succession of unequaled Literary and Pictorial Sur- 
prises, including a Series of Exceptionally Fine Color-Plates, from originals painted especially 
for us by Professor Anton de Neogrady, of the Royal Hungarian Art Academy of Budapest. 

So Attractive is every One of the Fifty-two Issues of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD that no Home can Afford 
to do without it, and we expect that soon Half a Million, including your own self, will be Seated around our 
Family Table, intently Listening to Talmage, to Moody, to Spurgeon (Three Brilliant Sons of Illustrious __ = 
Fathers), to Sheldon, to Barr, to Sangster, to Bacheller, to Baer, and to a host of other notabilities, who *""Souw writs sare 
have promised to edify and entertain our great gathering with Delightful Messages of Perennial Interest. Come, a cordial Welcome awaits You, 





REV. CHAS. M. SHELDON 
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* When in Doubt Consult the Crown” 


> Vols—3,00U Pages—96 Colored Maps 
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To Introduce 
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The only Encyclopedia in the World which in Every 
Particular is Right Vp to October Ist, 1903 


The CROWN is the Best 


This Illustration shows the exact size of 
the set, It measures 74% inches in height, 
8% inches in width, and weighs 7 pounds. 

* * * 

The type is New, Large, and Clear. Every 
Word has been Set since September 1, 1903, 
and Revised up to the Hour of Going to 
Press, hence it is, in Every Sense, an 
Absolutely Fresh Work. It Contains no 
Patched Plates and no Doctored Statistics. 

* * *& 

There is Positively no Encyclo- 
pedia onthe market To-Day, even 
among those which command $100 | 
for the Set, that can Compare with | 
the CROWN ENCYCLOPEDIA in | 
point of Freshness, Legibility, | 
or Up-to-date Requirements. | 

S @ ¢ 

The Crown Encyc:opedia is Pre- 
eminently the Handiest Work of 
its Kind for Convenient Every- 
day Reference. It covers every 
phase of Human Knowledge, Con- 
tains 75,000 Topics, and Includes 
96 Beautifully Colored Maps and Hundreds | 
of Pertinent Illustrations. Superbiy bound 
in Rich Cloth with Genuine Gold Stamp. 

* * *& 

This Exceptionally Meritorious Work is | 
Delivered Free on the Terms mentioned be- | 
low. We Guarantee Absolute Satisfac- | 
tion, and Pledge ourselves to Immediately | 
Refund your Money if you are not Thorough- | 








ly Delighted. We thus take all the Risk. | 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


| tion to study and work, why need an 


Go and do Likewise 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN at twenty-two sim- 

ply knew how to read, write and cipher. 
* * & 

ANDREW JOHNSON, President of the 
United States, NEVER ATTENDED SCHOOL. 
His wife was his only teacher. She taught 
him how to read. 

* * * 

HIRAM SIBLEY, formerly President of the 

Western Union Telegraph Co., left his fath- 
er’s farm at fifteen to learn a 
trade. After having given away 
millions of dollars during his life- 
time, he died worth many millions 
more a few years ago. 

* * 

| PETER COOPER, whose name 
will ever be cherished in the hearts 

| of the many thousands of young 
men and young women who have 
| been graduated, free of expense, 
from the schools of Cooper Insti- 

— | tute, himself never had more than 

| one year’s schooling. 
* * * 

Nowif these men, under such unfavorable 
circumstances, succeeded in achieving fame 
and fortune by dint of industrious applica- 
of the 
tens of thousands of young people who have 
in them the making of great me.: and great 
women, despair of reaching the height of their 
ambition with such an opportunity as this, 
placing within their easy reach everything 
necessary for a liberal education? 





Greatest Christmas Gift of the Year 


Best Value for the Money 
No other investment of so small a sum as Three | 
Dollars will yield so ae a return. The | 
Christian Herald for 52 weeks, the Crown Ency- 


clopedia in 5 volumes, and our 15-Color Drop- | tl 


Leaf Butterfly Calendar; Three magnificent 
Christmas Presents for only Three Dollars. 


$2,500,000 In Charity 
The Christian Herald, the Queen of American 
weeklies, is issued fifty-two times a year. This is the 
paper that has collected and expended over two 
and one-half million dollars in international 
charities during the last ten years. 





Not an Instalment Proposition 

Three Dollars pays in full for The Christian 
Herald from now tiil January 1, 1905, for our mag- 
nificent Drop-Leaf Butterfly Calendar, and for 
1e five-volume Crown Encyclopedia, all de- 
livered free. Canadian subscribers must remit 
fifty cents extra for import duties. 


Sent to Different Addresses 
Subscribers may have the Crown Rnsrctepetio 
The Christian Herald and the Butterfly Calen- 
dar all sent to one address, or each to a different 
address, without extra charge. Three Splendid 

Christmas Gifts for ONLY Three Dollars. 
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This 5-Volume Encyclopedia Sent 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD into your home, we will, on receipt of Only Three Dollars, send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
the Queen of American Weeklies, for the balance of 1903, and then until January 1, 1905: also our Beautiful 
Fifteen-Color Butterfly Drop-Leaf Calendar for 1904 and 1905, Covering 300 Square Inches, and 
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a Full Set of the Unequaled Crown Encyclopedia, All Charges Prepaid. We furthermore Guarantee 
to Refund Your Money, without asking any questions, if you are too late, or not Entirely Satisfied. 

As this Proposition is the Greatest that has ever been put before the American People, the Demand will be 
Enormous, and Only those who apply very Early, will be Fortunate enough to Secure this Grand Premium. 
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For The Christian Herald and Butterfly Calendar, 


Therefore Act Promptly. Act To-day—To-morrow may be Too Late. without the Crown Encyclopedia, send only $1.50 


The Christian Herald, 191 to 197 Bible House, New Y ork : 
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